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jurisdiction over 
‘matters neem referable to the func- 
tions of raihway management.” 

The board should not hold that the 
Pennsylvania had violated its election 
.| decision, the company reassérting its 
willingness to comply with the Trans- 

ation Act, and to “submit itself 
the jurisdiction of the Labor Board 
ie all matters cognizable thereunder.” 


President i in Conference 
Rate Reduction Among Phases of Sit- 
uation Discussed, It Is Said 


Special to The Christian ore Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—President Harding yesterday con- 
ferred with Charles C. McChord, 


Commission, and Guy D. Goff, acting 


‘| Attorney-General, on the railroad sit- 


uation. Among the phases of the 
problem discussed, it is understood, 
wes that of a reduction in railroad 
freight rates in accordance with the 
request of the mid-western states and 


agricultural organizations. hearings, 


on which were completed recently. 
This demand for a reduction of rates 
on grain, hay and food included not 
only the 25 per cent increase granted 
last year but also the previous war- 
time commodity rate increases, the 
removal of which would tend to relieve 
the producers, and would stimulate 
business and be of advantage to the 
consumer, it is claimed. 

The full commission participated in 
the grain hearings and it was said that 
the decision was being prepared this 
week. Nothing was given out yes- 
terday, however, action probably be- 
ing postponed until after the meetings 
in Chicago. 

It is being recognized that the way 


.}im which the Labor Board is consti- 


settled 


Gade an official said yesterday, 
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tuted makes it difficult to reach re- 
sults which shall “be satisfactory and 
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acceptable. As 
“It com- 
bines judicial, arbitration and concil- 
jation elements all at the same time.” 
That this public sentiment, which 
is so largely counted on by officials 
aS a necessary factor in backing up 
the décisions of the Labor Board and 
in effecting a proper solution of the 
pending problem, is becoming in- 
creasingly insistent is indicated in 
many quarters. No one wants a 
strike, not even organizations ordi- 
narily favorably inclined toward Labor. 
The National Grange and the National 
Milk Producers Association yesterday 
sent a memorial to the brotherhood 
chiefs and to B. M. Jewell, head of 


A nee STEPS OF: 
CHINESE PROVINCES 


| While Canton and Shanghai Are 
by the Province of Shansi 


and: Especially . 7 Peking 


By. a Se of The Christian 
Monitor 

- PEKING, fo ate ‘advantage 
that would come to China as a whole 
from competition with each other of 
various self-governing provinces in 
China -is evidenced by the . claims 
which are put forward by various 
provinces to be considered as a 
“model province.” 

Canton has pulled down the ancient 
wall of the city and made it into a 
wide boulevard. It has buflt up the 
eastern suburb with modern streets 
and a variety of houses, most of wh:ch 
are built on the Eufopean model and 
are surrounded with gardens. It has 
an efficient police force, public schools 
for boys and girls, public parks and 
& museum. It covers the hills that 
surrotind the city with young trées 
and has an ¢gperimental agricultural 
station. 

The same great changes have oc- 
curred in the native city of Shanghai, 
where the walls have given place to 
a broad street and the former malo- 
dorous alleyways have been widened 
so that motor cars can go anywhere. 


Improvements Confined to Towns 


But neither’ can Canton City claim 
to be all of the Province of Can- 
ton nor Shanghai all of the Province 
of Kiangeu. One has only to go out 
into the smaller outlying cities of 
these.two provinces to find conditions 
just as they were 10 or 20 years ago. 
Indeéd, in these two cities themselves 
there is no change in the condition 
of the majority of the inhabitants. 
They live in the same squalid houses 
and their lives are confined to the 
same dul} struggle as of yore. 

You may seé rich people riding in 
automobiles emerging from a _ well- 
kept garden surrounding a beautiful 
house, but you have only to lok on 
the other side of the street to see 
coolies toiling with some heavy bur- 
dens suspended from a carrying-pole 
over their shoulders or a wheelbar- 
row coolie perspiring under the strain 
of a load sufficient to tax the strength 
of a horse. 

In both places the chief changes 
that have occurred bave been directed 
toward an easier and more luxurious 
lifé for the rich. The poor—and these 
are easily eight-tenths of the popw- 
at 


as as-ever and 
gle through life with the same aly 
caps as their forebears. 


A Model Province 


The, Province of Shansi, under its 
énlightened governor, General Yen, is 
more deserving than any other of 
being considered as a model province. 
The.reforms which have been intro- 
duced have resulted in the building vf 
roads between city marts, which make 
it possible for the farmers to send 
their produce for sale in all weather 
and with greater ease for themselves. 

Attention has been paid to the open- 
ing of schools for the poor, to the 
equal. distributéon of taxation and to 
the restraint of the soldiers from pil- 
laging the people, whereas in Canton 
and Shanghai the outstanding feature 
is the increased prosperity of the rich. 
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|| Of preventi a strike. 
Rie have only commendation for 
admonition against all disorder 
rae unlawful interference by strikers, 
contained in the Order to strike,” the 
memorial said, “but we deplore the 
calling of such a strike at this time 
under present conditions in the coun- 
try, and we earnestly hope that med- 
jation through regular and constituted 
authority may be had to avert the 
same.” 


improvement of all the people im- 
presses itself upon the mind of an 
observer. 


Peking Well Managed 


A recent visit to these three centers 
has left this distinct impression—that 
however much Canton and Shanghai 
may have outstripped in modern de- 
velopments the capital city of Shansi, 
Taiyuanfu, neither of them has been 
able to exert as great an influence 
over other adjacent places. What 
Canton and Shanghai have done for 


themselves Talyuanfu has done as a 
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model for others, and thus must be 
considered to have the best right to 
call itself a “model” city and thus 
give to its Province the right to be 
called by the same honorable name. 

None of these three cities haye made 
the same advance as Peking, where 
the streets aré well paved and 
watered, where a remarkable era of 
building has set in and where the 
municipal government is so well man- 
aged that it is not necessary to make 
municipal loan3, there being always 
a surplus in the treasury from ordi- 
‘Mary taxation. 

According to the general opinion one 
hears expressed in Canton and Shang- 
hai, it might be thought that Peking 
was so much under the domination of 
conservatives that no pfogress could 
be tolerated, whereas the truth of the 
matter is that, as compared even with 
‘these two progressive cities, Peking 
is still in the lead. Unfortunately, as 
in the case of Canton and Shanghai, 
its influence in this direction hag not 
extended beyond its own conaines. 


GREEK MISSION 
LOOKS TO ENGLAND 


They Are Dealing With a 
Power Free Ftom Spheres of 


Influence in Asia_ Minor 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
itor from ‘Its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Wednesday)— 
Demetrios Gounaris, the Greek Prime 
Minister, is expected here before the 
departure of Mr. Lloyd George for 
Washington, in order to discuss with 
the British Premier the situation in 
Asia Minor. Reports are persistently 
spread by those opposed to the 
present régime in Greece that Mr. 
Gounaris comes to raise the where- 
withal to fill the Greek treasury which 
has been depleted to the extent of 
1,500,000,000 drachmas by the recent 
fighting against the Kemalist Turks, 
but these reports are denied in Greek 
Official circles, which display anxiety 
lest the Greek mission should arrive 
too late to see Mr. Lloyd George. | 

Mr. Gourmaris will already have had 
conversations with the Italian and 
French governments, and the ground 
has been well prepared for his visit to 
London. Lord Curzon, as Foreign Sec- 
retary, will receive the Greeks, for as 
he announced in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday he will be unable to go to 
Washington on account of “negotia- 
tions and inquiries of some impor- 
tance” in which he is engaged and 
cannot suspend. 


French Opinion Hostile 

The Greek delegation comes to ex- 
change views with the British Gov- 
ernment in the belief that it occupies 
a strong position on the Anatolian 
question, and that it will secure a 
more favorably hearing than it could 
possibly secure elsewhere. French 
uBefficial opinion is still recognized as 
distinctly hostile to the representatives 
of the Constantine régime. Public 


‘lopinion in the United States, where, 


incidentally, credit facilities might be 
obtained more easily than in Great 
Britain, if the guarantees were satis- 
factory, has in the main cast its sym- 
pathy on the side of Eleutherios 
Veniselos and his party. 

In England, however, the Greeks fee] 
they are dealing with a power whose 
hands are free from the ties of the 
spheres of influence in Asia Minor, and 
where public sentiment is not so bit- 
terly tenacious in its remembrance of 
Greek history during the European 
war. 

The chief difficulties that lie before 
Mr. Gounaris in his mission to western 


’| don. 


Europe are not those due to differences 
between Greece and France, in the 
opinion of the Greeks themselves, but 
in the differences between France and 
Great Britain, for although Great 
Britain has no sphere of influence in 
Anatolia laid down by the tripartite 
treaty of 1920. as have France and 
Italy, she is suspected of a deffre to 
dominate the Straits with Greek as- 
sistance. This suspicion, the Greeks 
claim to be solid enouzh to stand in the 
way of an arrangement of a settle- 
ment with regard to the Sévres Treaty. 


Turks Truculent 


No secret is made of the Greek sat- 
isfaction at the truculént attitude now 
being displayed by the Angora Gov- 
ernment toward the French effort at 
friendship and an understanding, for 
Mustapha Kemal] Pasha is doing his 
best to justify the Greek refusal of 
thé terms offered by the Allies in Lon- 
The Greeks are counting also 


a 


,|on the effectiveness of their military 


position as an argument in diplomacy. 
Claiming to be the only weapon the 


51 ae have in enforcing the Treaty of 
at Sévres and ignoring the fact that they 
‘undertook the recent campaign against 


' the allied wishes and eutirely on their 


Diirer’s HOuse,.Nuremberg............ 3! 'own responsibility, they point out that 
6| they now have under Greek adminis- 


tration in Asia Minor no less than 


*/ 100,000 square kilometers and a popu- 


lation numbering 3,000,000. By the 


:| Treaty of Sévres, which the Greeks 
brrsnem they are upholding, the Greek | decision was communicated 


In Great Britain Greeks Feel 


; 


UPPER ‘SILESIAN 
~~ AWARD ISSUED 


Proposal of League’s Council 
Adopted by Allies Includes 
Commission to Settle Disputes 
Besides Outlining Frontier 


al ¢able to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Uffice 


LONDON, England (Tuesday) — 
The text of the communication made 
today by the Council of Ambassadors 
to the German and Polish govern- 


ments, together with a covering let- 


ter, is published tonight by the For- 
eign Office. The letter says that the 
Allies have decided that, having taken 
the advice of the League of Nations 
Council on the subject of Upper 
Silesia, . 

1. The German and Polish govern- 
ments shall conclude with the least 
possible delay a convention as out- 
lined in the Council’s proposals. 

2. The mixed commission—also s0 
outlined—shall consist of two Ger- 
mans, two Poles and a chairman ap- 
pointed by the League. 

8. The régime under the conven- 
tion shail be negotiated by one Ger- 

man and one Polish plenipotentiary 
am a neutra] chairman. 

The governments are invited to ac- 
quaint the allies within eight days 
with the names of theif plenipoten- 
tiaries, who will then be summoned by 
the chairman to a conference. They 
are also invited within six days to 
nominate their delegates to the mixed 
commission. 


Rights of Minorities, 

The communication of the Council 
of Ambassadors says that the Allies 
are firmly. resolved to see that the 
parties concerned shall carry out their 


decision. In the cas@of a refusal to 
accept the decision o¢ of attempts to 
prevent its execution, the Alljes re- 
serve the right to take what measures 
they think necessary to carry their 
decision into complete effect. 

The text of the decision of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations regarding 
Upper Silesia is as follows: 

The Council of the League recom- 
mends the division of the disputed ter- 
ritory. A frontier based on voting 
constituted injustices’ to both sides 
and the definite line of the division, 
traced in an annex, based on consid- 
erations elaborated later, is recom- 
mended. To govern the rights of 
minoritiés which are bound to be cre- 
ated by any division, measures are 
recommended together with provisions ! 
for the continuity of the economic life 
of the region during the application of 
the decisions. 

These measures are designed to pre- 
serve tempororily to Germany her 
former markets and insure suppiies 
of raw material and manufactured 
articles. to avoid friction, resulting 
from an immediate change in the cur- 
rency and to regulate the working of 
the railways, water and electric sup- 
plies, and maintain the freedom ‘of 
individual movements. 


Mixed Commission Planned 

These problems should be the sub- 
ject of a general convention between 
Germany and Poland which should 
govern the’transitional period, prior 
to the settling of a permanent régime. 
In order to arrange such a convention, 
it is proposed that a mixed commis- 
sion composed of an equal number of 
Germans and Poles with the League of 
Nations chairman should be set up, 
and an arbitrary tribunal established 
to settle private disputes. Before the 
temporary régime is established the 
Allies should continue to be respons- 
ible for the maintenance of good order. 

An annex elaborates the proposals 
for the temporary régime. To pre- 
serve. the markets, the natural prod- 
ucts passing from one province to the 
other should be exempt from customs 
dity for 15 years. During a period 
not exceeding 15 years the German 
mark should be maintained as the cur- 
rency. For a similar period Poland 
should authorize the export to Ger- 
many of the product of the coal mines 
in the Polish province, and Germany 
must act likewise regarding her 
mines. The social and trade union 
systems shall be recognized and main- 
tathed as at present in their respec- 
tive areas for 15 years. 

All disputes shall be referred to the 
League of Nations, whose decision both 
countries agree to accept. 

Despite the delay that was mani- | 
fested in the issuance of the note 
dealing with. the partition of Upper 
Silesia, there was no outward 
significance attached to the postpone- 
ment. The Supreme Council—con- 
trary reports notwithstanding—unani- 


mously accepted the recommendations | 


submitted by the League of Nations 
Council, and it only remained for the 
Council of Ambassadors to work out’ 
the details whereby the economic 
unity of the whole territory can be 
maintained. When this was done the 
to the 


‘territory was limited to 16,000 square allied high commissioners for Upper 


3|kflometers and 1,000,000 people. 


; 


' Silesia, and the whole text made 


Bekir Samy Bey, who was leader: of | public. 


: ithe Angora Turks in London during | 


the Supreme Council’s meeting which 
preceded the recent Greek campaign, | 
is likely to come to London in the! 
‘near future. He has now no office in| 


} 


| 


the government at Angora, but his at- | 


' titude being less uncompromising than 
| oan of his former colleagues, he is 


Page 13; NOt unwelcome in the allied capitals, 


and may be received privately and 
unofficially in British official circles. 


A certain amount of difficulty and 
some confusion has arisen through 
the unauthorized publication of what 
were supposed to be the Council’s 
' recommendations. The result has 
been seen in the continued effort on 
the part of Germany to wreck the 
whole settlement by the intimation 
that she will have no part in main- 
taining the economic unity of the 


Province. The effect of refusing to 


cooperate in this second part of the 
agreement would be to nullify the 


first part, as it is considered nothing 


ean be done with the Council’s solu- 
tion except on the basis of economic 
unity. 


Poles Accept Unofficially 
Certain extreme German influences 
are understood to be trading on this 


knowledge, and reports were circu- : 


lated in Germany to the effect that 
the new boundary line was even more 
unfavorably to Germany than was 
generally supposed. It was generally 
accepted that the districts” of Pless, 
Rybnik, Tarnowitz, Kattowitz and 
part of Beuthen would go to Poland, 


but an effort was made in Germany 
to insert into the public mind that 
the new frontier would cut itself more 
deeply into the industria] triangle. 
Even in the unlikely event of Ger- 
many succeeding in upsetting the 
present agreement, it is considered 
that eventually such action would only 
tend to react in a settlement distinctly 
less favorable to Germany than the 
recommendations may prove to be. 
Poland, on the other hand, has un- 
officially intimated to the allied powers 
that the broad outlines of the League’s 
proposals as forecasted in the press 
meet with her approval. This deci- 
sion is regarded in British Govern- 
ment circles as eminently satisfactory, 
removing very largely an element of 
apprehension regarding the question 
of procedure for the execution of the 
economic recommendation. Altogether 
there seems little doubt that the good 
work of the Council of the League, 
backed as it is by unanimous support 
of both Great Britain and France, 
vill in due time bear full, fruit. 


Viscount Grey's Praise 

Viscount Grey, in the course of a re- 
cent speech at the Mansion House, 
bore vigorous testimony to that ef- 
fect, when he said that whatever might 
finally be the outtome of the Upper 
Silesian question, it redounded greatly 
to the credit of the League that, when 
a deadlock had been reached between 
the British and French governments 
from which apparently there was no 
issue, the League of Nations, by the 
very fact that it existed, provided a 
means of putting an end to the dead- 
lock. The question of ‘Upper Silesia 
was a danger to the peace of the 
world, but he hoped and believed that 
it now had been reduced to a matter 
of peaceful, though vehement dis- 
cussion. 

Some evidence of regret was notice- 
ablefin Polish circles at the unavoid- 
able delay in the Council of Ambassa- 
dors making known the broad outlines 
of the League’s decisions as of course 
| no steps could be taken with the ob- 
ject of forming the mission to admin- 
ister the district until it was officially 
communicated. Furthermore, the joint 
body of Poles and Germans for the 
regulation of disputes that will likely 
arise could not be proceeded with un- 
til the League’s recommendations 
were finally known. 

In view of the lack of desire on the 
part of Germany to cooperate with the 
Poles, it is considered highly desirable 
that the high commissioners on the 
spot shauld have full authority to lend 
their active support to the plans for 
the administration of the frontier line, 
particularl? as regards that part 
where it passes through what is 
known as the industrial triangle—the 
one most vital and delicate spot in the 
whole situation. 


Frontiers to Be Markec! Out 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Thursday)—Today 
the communication of the League’s 
decisions was made through the Coun- 
cil of AmbBassadors to Berlin and 
Warsaw. The frontiers. in Upper 
Silesia will be marked out as quickly 


as possible by the planting of posts. 
The economic recommendations have 
not been detached, and it is under- 
stood that the Allies are in full agree- 


ment that pressure must be put upon) 


Germany or Poland, if necessary, to 
insure their adoption. 

But as the actual working out of the 
economic stjpulations and the agree- 
ment between parties will take some 
time, it has been judged advisable not 
to remove the allied commissioners 
and troops until the whole matter is 
settled. According to the Treaty, the 
Allies should leave Upper Silesia 
within a month of the notification. In 
order to avoid a premature withdrawal 
the Allies therefore will not techni- 
cally notify Germany and Poland but 
will merely communicate the de- 
cisions. It-is a verbal distinction 
‘which, however, serves to remove an 
undoubted aBcuity. 


CUBA PROPOSES NEW 
RECIPROCITY TREATY 


HAVANA, Cuba—Admission to the 
United States duty free of a maximum 
of 2,600,000 tons of Cuban sugar yearly 
for three years in return for the free 
entry into Cuba of “products of the 
soil and industry of the United States” 
is proposed in a joint resolution in- 
troduced today in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Action on the resolution 
went over until next Monday. 

If the commercial .treaty unde: 
which this exchange of commodities 
would be permitted is not ratified 
within eight months after negotiations 
are begun, the resolution would au- 
thorize the Executive Department to 
initiate proceedings to denounce the 
existing reciprocity treaty between 
Cuba and the United States, which be- 
came effective December 27, 1903. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
STARTS ITS WORK 
FOR DISARMAMENT 


Permanent Organization Reached 
by Delegates Representing Six 
Million People Who Will 
Focus Sentiment for Peace 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 

“Peace with the world of today is 
more than an economic necessity; it 
is a spiritual necessity, a mortal 
necessity, a necessity that conforms to 
a world that has reached that stage 
where democratic government is pos- 
sible and where fearless recognition 
of truth is possible.”—The General 
Committee for the Limitation of Arm- 
ament. 

“The rule should be that meetings 
in public should prevail, while meet- 
ings in camera should be the excep- 
tion, and should only be held thus 
when it can be shown that publicity 
would lead to misunderstanding and 
discord outside.”—Lord Islington. 

“Whatever the governments may do 
will be of no effect unless supported 
by the people.”"—Admiral Kato. 

“I believe the time is come when 
there must be recognition of essen- 
tial cooperation among nations, de- 
voted, each of them in its own pecul- 
tar national way, to the common good, 
the progress, the advance of all human- 
kind."’—President Harding. 

“I am confident that the Washing- 
ton Conference will bring forth a 
widespread desire for peace, and as 
well will consecrate the principle of 
security for nations.”” — Aristide 
Briand. 

“Peace and a good understanding 
among nations is vital.’’—David Lloyd 


George. 

“You cannot have international in- 
tercourse without international law.’ 
—Professor Fisher. 

“The capital ship is not built for 
defense but for aggression. Scrap 
dreadnaughts and battle cruisers.’’— 
Admiral Sir Lowther Grant. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The National Council for the Limi- 
tation of Armament effected its per- 
manent organization yesterday, the 
second large body to take action this 
week. Through appointed delegates 
joining as members or cooperating 
groups the National Council claims to 
represent more than 6,000,000 persons. 

Permanent officers of the Nationa! 
Council were chosen, but their names 
are withheld, pending notification and 
acceptance. 

Communications have been received 
from groups similar to the council in 
England and Japan containing assur- 
ances of cooperation and indicating 
that the Council is already fulfilling 
one of its functions, the consolidation 
of public sentiment for the limitation 
of armament fn these three nations. 

The centrally located headquarters 
of the National Council will serve as 
a meeting ground and place of discus- 
sion for men and women from all! 
countries interested in the success of 
the council, and a reference library of 
current literature on the Conference, 
both American and foreign, will be es- 
tablished by the council for the use 
of the public. 

Among the statements from mem- 
bers of the National Council, repre- 
senting various groups, were the fol- 
lowing: 

Charles A. Lyman, secretary of the 
National Board of farm Organiza- 
tions: 

“Farmers perhaps more unitedly 
than any other group favor reduction 
of armament. The National Board 
has repeatedly stood out against com- 
pulsory military training, believing it 
an incentive to war. While there must 
be adequate protection for nations, as 
for individuals, farmers believe some 
method for avoiding war can be de- 
vised and look upon this council as a 
significant and hopeful sign of the 
future.” 

Miss Bthel M. Smith, secretary of 
the legislative committee of the 
Women’s Trade Union League: 

“The working people lost most in 
war and pay most for war machinery. 
Working women and the wives of 
workirgmen, because of all they have 
suffered and all they are still paying, 
and with dsep sense of their new re- 
sponsibilities as voters, are putting 
heart and soul into the movement for 
the laying down of arms. We want 
our work and our taxes to go to the 
upbuilding of civilization and the hap- 
piness of mankind, and not to destruc- 
tion, misery and waste.” 

Mrs. Ellis A. Yost, legislative chair- 
man, Woman’s Christlan Temperance 
Union: 

“The Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union has long stood for the 
limitation of armament and feels 
that such cooperation of national or- 
ganizations as is proposed in the: 
formation of the National Council will 
be of growing significance and in- 
fluence. Through the council, repre- 


-| senting millions of organized men and 


women, it will be possible to make 
known to our delegates at the Con- 
ference the powerful sentiment of the 
country for the limitation of arma- 
ment and the strong support upon 
which the delegates may count in 
their efforts to carry out the purposes 
of the international gathering.” 


we eee 


Attitude of France 


Realities Must Balance Idealism at 
Conference, Speaker Says 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

NEWTON, Massachusetts—Asserting 
that the representatives of France 
will come to the Washington Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment and on the Pacific and Far 
East Problems with a deep and sin 
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. Workers Should End: War 
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> war,” Captain Morjze 
ese ges che ote 
we fighting the last war. 
ed armament during the 
os egelbgmigg that dis- 


“I agree fully with Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, who said at the international 


working women of the world was to 
make war against war and that the 
first battle in that war was to stop in- 
creasing armament, for armaments 
breed war through breeding arrogance 
and fear, and feeding the propagandas 
of hatred among the peoples of the 
world. . We hope with all our hearts 


‘| that the Conference will not adjourn 


aia maine through a 
ot the Senate J mages > oa sige 
is, also, 


until some vital step is taken toward 
the disarmament of nations. 

“If the people of the world, espe- 
cially the workers of the world, will 


make up their minds that war must 


®/ cease, then their representatives will 
be é6bliged_ to act accordingly. And 
limitation of armament, as a first step 
toward disarmament, would be -the 
best possible memorial to those mil- 


lions who gave their lives during the 


great war. 

“If we are to continue to spend 93 
per cent of our revenues for war, it 
stands to reason that very little atten- 
tion will be given to the welfare of the 
country’s citizenry. We should do 


‘much better to increase our teachers’ 


salaries, build more schools and have 
smaller classes, so that the nation’s 
children could study and fit themselves 
to give better service. Then, too, 
there are millions of unemployed and 
no means to help them. Among these 
millions are vast numbers of veterans 
of the late war, who were promised 


jthat America would be theirs. These 
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4 : Science Monitor 
its Eastern News Uttice 


men are starving, sleeping on park 
benches and driven to accepting 
charity. 

“The one way for us, as citizens of 


‘New York, to make ourselves heard 


on this question is to deluge the Con- 
ference with letters and telegrams 
and to back up the American delegates 
in a demand for immediate and pro- 
gressive limitation of armament.” 


Open Discussion Urged 


British Woman Emphasizes Need of 
Frankness at Arms Conference 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New- York—‘“England 
expects a very decided step .forward 
toward the peace of the world to be 
taken by the Conference on Limitation 


-| person, Sir 


| vant’ daehitend, ° cides! 
pt + soma hangar gh nae By 
vice-president. of the — Hast In- 
dies Council. 


LIGHT THROWN ON 
IRISH CONFERENCE 


‘House of Vediities' ‘Yolorwed 
Joint Committee Is to Supet- 


cable to to The “Christian Science 
peciaa from its European News Office 
WESTMINSTER, 


Engiand (Thurs- 
day)—Some light was thrown on the 
Irish conference today in the House of 
Commons when Sir Hamar Green- 
wood, Chief Secretary for Ireland, was 
called on to answer numerous ques- 
tions in regard to Irish affairs. In 
consequence of complaints with re- 
spect to the internment camps, the 
Matter Has been taken up at No. 10 
Downing Street, and.a joint gommittee 
of supervision has been arranged. The 
question of the release of internes will 
only be dealt with in connection with 
the terms of the final peace. / 
Many reports have been received of 
activities’ of Sinn Fein courts, but no 
Hamar Greenwood stated, 
is under obligation to attend the 
courts or to pay the fines they inflict. 
The illegal importation of arms into 
Ireland is stil] being watched for and 


Ships are still being searched, but in 


order to comply with the terms of the 
truce persons are not being searehed. 

Mr. Lloyd George announced that 
the tenders for the four new capital 
ships had already been considered and 
the orders would mec , placed imme- 
diately. 


LONDON, England (Thursday) — 
(By the Associated Press)—Sir Robert 
Horne, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, sai in answer to a question 
in the House of Commons today that 
there was no foundation for the pub- 
lished report that Reginald McKenna, 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is w in America, was to dis- 
cuss with the Washington Government 
the question of Great Britain’s debt to 
the United States. | 

The British Government, the Chan- 
cellor said, wa@ entirely’ unaware of 
me na _~ of Mr. McKenna’s business 
nA 


Reginald McKenna, who w is 
chairman of the City and dland 
Bank in London, arrived at New York 
on October 11 on the steamer Olympic 
and left shortly afterward for Wash- 


ington. 


ONTARIO FARMERS 
DISCUSS FREE TRADE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Canadian News Office 

LONDON, Ontario—In the organiza- 
tion meetings and nominating conven- 
tions throughout western Ontario, a 
contrast has been noted between the 
widely diverse pronouncements of 
speakers at meetings of the Agrarian 
Party with respect to the tariff issue 
and the stand of farmers on the same 
question at meetings in support of 
Arthur Meighen, the Prime Ministef. 
At many of the conventions called by 
governmert. supporters, farmers have 
emphatically given expression to the 
opinion that a policy of moderate pro- 
tection is the best for Canada. Farmers 
backing the Agrarian candidates 
waver between free trade and tariff- 
for-revenue. 

At a recent convention in South 
Huron, where .a supporter of Mr. 
Meighen was renominated, a repre- 
sentative farmer of the district gave 
expression of his tariff views in the 


of Armament to be in Washington | following manner: “The tariff concerns 


next month,” said Miss Helen Fraser 


to a representative of The ‘Christian 
Science Monitor here. Miss Fraser 
is one of three women indorsed 
by the British Government as candi- 
dates for Parliament at the next elec- 
tion. She has just arrived for a brief 
lecture tour in the United States. 

“We want all questions discussed 

openly and fully, and all action to be 
taken openly,” she,said. “Secret cor- 
ner agreements belong to the period 
that prodyced the war. Their day is 
done. The world wants no’more se- 
cret diplomacy and we are insisting, a 
large group of us, among whom Lord | 
Robert Cecil is leader, that the council | 
face and handle all questions arising 
before it without secrecy but with the 
utmost frankness possible. 
' “We are convinced that the Confer- 
will arouse hope throughout 
Europe and expect a good measure of 
salvation from it for we know that 
there can be no peace in the world 
until disarmament is at least begun. 
England is spending more than 30 per 
zent of the national income on arm- 
ament, which is altogether too much 
and Europe in general is spending 
more than 50 per cent. It ‘is indeed 
time to limit such ex! expenditures.” 


Peace League Plans Convention 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Otftice 

NEW YORK, New York—During the 
Conference on itation of Arma- 
ment, the League Enforce Peace 
plans to hold a national convention 
marking the renewal’ of the organiza- 
tion’s efforts in behalf of some form 
of international assodiation or con- 
cord to make effective the agreements 
reached at the Conference.. This will 
mark the league’s resumption of 
affirmative ‘tictivities, under the presi- 
dency of A. Lawrence Lowell of Har- 
vard University, recently elected in 
place of William Howard Taft, who 
resigned when he became chief justice 


of the United States Supreme Court. 


Delegation “s the Netherlands 
—— cable to lh sang genome Science 
tor from its European News Office 
THE HAGUE, Holland (Thursday) 
~-The Dutch delegation to the Wash- 
ington Conference will be composed 
of Jonkeer H. A. van Karnebeek, For- 


us all and is the main factor by which 
the prosperity of the Dominion has 
been advanced since 1878. We are 
lying beside a country that has built 
itself up by protection. Every coun- 
try in the world has raised its tariffs 
since the war. Farmers, of the United 
States were responsible for the Ford- 
ney tariff and I think before this elec- 
tion is over the farmers of Canada 
generally will be opposing free trade. 
If we had free trade, the largest 
source of revenue to our farmers’ 
wives—the money they receive for 
| eggs and butter—would be cut off.’’. 


SOUTH DAKOTA OIL. 
TESTS’ PROCEEDING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota—The 
question as to whether or not dil can 
be struck in South Dakota in commer- 
cial quantities is still a matter of dis- 
pute, notwithstanding that during the 
last few months a number of com- 
panies have been formed, largely in 
western South Dakota, for the purpose 
of sinking test wells and demonstrat- 
ing the oil possibilities of the State. 

Those behind the various plans to 
sink these test wells believe that the 
proved oil fields of eastern Wyoming 
extend eastward into South Dakota, 
and that some parts of western South 
Dakota will yet develop oil fields as 
extensive and profitable as those of 
eastern Wyoming. 

Preparations have been completed 
to sink test wells near Lemmon, near 
| Leslie, and at Blunt, to determihe, if 
possible, whether or not oil can be 
struck in those Uuistricts. Drilling 
was commenced in the Standing 
Butte district, also west of the Mis- 
souri River, several weeks ago. and 
it is now announced that the drillers 
have given up hope of -striking oil 
above the artesian water basin which 
underlies the greater part of the State, 
but appear to be confident of striking 
oil-sands if the drill is extended below 
the great artesian basin. This would 
entail drilling several hundred feet 
deeper, and it may be decided to have 
the drill sert down this depth, 
even at the great expense involved, 
with the object of definitely determin- 
ing whether or not oil can _be found 


ld g ? eign Minister; Jonkheer F. Beerlaerts [in paying quantities there. 
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= IMILITARISTS SEE 


INFLUENCE WANING 


Changes Effected in Congress by} 
Adoption of Budget Policy|" 
Believed to Assure Greater 
Power to Their a 


Special to thoag Christian Science Monitor 
from Washington News Office 

ammo GTON, District of Columbia 
—Anxiety is felt in militarist circles, 
especially outside of Congress, that 
the determination of the future mili- 
tary and naval policy of the United 
Statea will pass entirely from the 
legislative committees into the hands 
of the new super-appropriations com- 
mittee, under the radical change in 
the budget policy of the House of 
Representatives. 

The claim is made by its sponsors 
that the Budget. Committee was cre* 
ated and the cunsideration of appro- 
priations taken away from the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and Naval 
Affairs Committee, to separate legisla- 
tion from appropriations. The real 
effect of it has been, however, to place 
the vital part of service legislation in 
the hands of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. ‘ 

During the handling of the last ap- 
propriations the chairmen of the Miti- 
tary and Naval Affairs committeas 
were largely stripped of their power 
over legislation, and_the reorganiza- 
tion of the Appropriations Committce 
under the new system means that the 
action of the legislative committees, 
even if approved by the Mouse, will 
amount to little more than an ab- 
stract declaration of policies unless 
Congress appropriates money to carry 
out their recommendations. 


Supervision to Be Close 


In the last session there was a sub- 
committee on fortifications of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, but now this 
has been eliminated and all prepared- 
ness appropriations will be handled 
by two main sub-committees, one act- 
ing for the War Department and the 
other for the Navy Department. 

So tightly will the Appropriations 
Committee hold the purse strings of 
the nation that even the power to fix 
the size of the army and the strength 
of the battle fleet will be lodged with 
it. To-add to the anxiety of big army 
and navy men, 


militarists. Appropriations for carry- 
ing out the. present naval building 
program, authorized in 1916, must 
come out of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and at the present rate of’ ex- 
penditures, it is computed that the 
program will not be completed before 
1926. 

Without a doubt the Appropriations 
Committee will dominate more than 
ever before the shaping of the military 
and naval policy. As indicated by the 
present condition of the navy, the Ap. 
propriations Committee can still fur- 
ther reduce its strength without any 


action on the part of the Naval Affairs | 
Committee, or any hearings given be- | 


fore it. Naval men place upon the 
Appropriations Committee responsi- 
bility for the fact that the naval re- 
serve force has been practically »put 
out of commission, and that the Navy 
Department has been forced to lay up 
a large number of warships because of 
the shortage in personnel. 

When the last naval appropriation 
bill was passed by the Senate, nearly 
$100,000,000 was added to the origina: 
House measure. magi 79 ha mem- 
bers of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, however, fought successfully 
against the grdat bulk of increases, 
with a result that the appropriations 
were deeply cut. . 


Policies Are Opposed 


There is a growing discontent in 
Congress over the new method of 
handling the supply bills, due chiefly 
to the fact that the legislative powers 
are being gradually but surely taken 
away from the most Important com- 
mittees when the question of appro- 
priations is concerned. But critics 
fear that any open attack they might 
make on the system would be con- 
strued~ as opposition to a_e well- 
considered budget, while economy 
restrdins others. Most of them are 
simply biding their time. 

the beginning of the next ses- 
sion, the Appropriations Committee of 
the House: will consider the first 
budget, which will be submitted to 
Congress in December by President 
Harding. The Conference on Lim- 
itation of Armament will then be in 
session, and a radical departure from 
the present military policy may be 
ordered by the Administration as a 
result of-the recommendations of the 
Conference. However: these recom- 
mendations may affect preparedaess, 
the Appropriations Commit 


ing the purse strings, will the | 


dominating influence in Congress SO | 


far as carrying out the propsed policy | 
is concerned, 


Committee and the Naval Affairs Com- | number of old-time fort and military } 
mittee will act merely in an advisory | P0St sites. 
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“In suggesting things that are still 4 


capacity. 


PROBLEMS OF STATE 
SCHOOLS IN INDIANA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitof 
from its Western News Office 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiapa—Improve- | 
ment of rural schools and the en- 
forcement of the compulsory school | 
attendance law are matters that will 
receive the special attention of Ben- 
jamin J. Burris he announced when 
he assumed his duties as state euper- 
intendent of public instruction. He 
succeeds L. H. Hines, who is now pres- 
ident of the state normal school. Mr. 
Burris said that whatever changes of 
nse he might make wold be gov- 
erned by the results of the propoecd 
educational survey of the state, to be 
made under the direction of a com- | 


mission created by the last Legis-| 


lature. 


ee, for our school system,” said 


‘NEW CABINET IN 


Cpbinet as follows: 


. the Appropriations | 
Committee is safely packeg with anti-| 


Simoes. 


| loaded with all classes of merchandise 


hold- | 


Mr. Hines in his formal letter of resig- 
nation to Governor McCray, “I would 
enumerate the following: 

“More consolidated schools. 

“Equal school advantages for coun- 
try and city children. 

“A greater supply of better-trained 

hers for rural schools. 

“The elimination of politics from the 
election of county superintendents. 

“Erection of homes for teachers in 
rural districts. 

“Adoption of the county unit of 
school administration in some form 
or’ other. 

“Distribution of state school funds 
on the basis of attendance.” 


ee ee ee 


PORTUGAL FORMED 


As a Result of a Revolutionary 
Outbreak in Lisbon Former 
Government Has Resigned 


~~ re ee ee ee 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Uffice 


MADRID, Spain (Wednesday) — 
News has reached here of a revolu- 
tionary outbreak in Lisbon. The de- 


| Initial steps are being taken by the 


tails are at present scanty but go to 
show that during the morning yes-, 
terday the Republican Guards and. 
sailors took comers possession of | 
the city. 

It is stated that a new government | 
has been formed but the whereabouts | 
of its offices is not yet known. The | 
government offices of the old régime, | | 
including the postal and telegraphic 
departments, were immediately closed, 
and also banks and shops. According 
to the latest advices, there has been 
no fighting and complete order pre- 
vails. 

A new democratic government has 
been formed in Lisbon under the, 
presidency of Colonel Codlho. The new 
government’s policy will be one of| 
ruthless public economy, including the: 


cutting down of the number of public  ctaimed that these committees 


officials, a reorganization of the army 
and navy and a plan of national de- 
velopment. 


Specia] cable to The Christian Science | 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Thursday)— 

The Portuguese Minister here an-; 

nounces the composition of the new, 


Premier and Minister of the Interior 
—Col. Manuel Codlho. 

Minister of Justice—Vasco de Vas- 
concellos. 

Minfster of Finance— Francis An- 


/ of mob violence. 


thony Correi. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—Viega | 
Simoes. 
Minister of Commerce and Labor— 
Pires de Carvalso. 
Minister of War—Col. Oliveira 
Minister of ‘Marine—Macedo Pinto. 
Minister of the Colonies—Maia Pinto 
Minister of Instruction—Joas de 
Deus Ramos. 
Minister of Agriculture—Antao de! 
Carvalso, 


KANSAS RAILROADS 
DO HEAVY BUSINESS 


— ee 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

TOPEKA, Kansas — Business on 
Kansas railroads has been larger in 
July and August of 1921 than in any 
previous year. In both of these 
months the railroads handled over 
8000 more cars’ of freight loaded in 


' duty of protecting prisoners. 


this State than in the same months 
of any previous year, including the 
peak loadings of the war period. - Ac- 
cording to the Kansas‘ Publie Utilities 
Commission, the car loadings of all 
the railroads in this State in July, 1918, 
was 61,540 and in August 71,956, while 
in the same months of 1921 the figures 
were, respectively, 88,658 and 96,953. 
This is the actual number of cars 


in the State during these two months 
of each year. August is the heaviest 
grain shipping month. In July the 
grain movement gets fairly under way 
and reaches its peak in August. One- 
third of the total loadings in these 
two months is grain. In July this 
year the roads loaded 26,575 cars of 
grain and 6730 carg of grain products. 
In August they loaded 24,549 cars of 
grain and 9119 cars of grain products. 

The shipments of cement and salt 
also show heavy increases over those 
of any previous years. There were 
heavy decreases in hay shipments but 
only slight decreases in coal and live 
stock shipments during the two 
months. 


ARMY TO SELL REAL ESTATE 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The War Department is preparing 
to sell at auction more than 70 real 
estate tracts over tHe country, re- 
garded as useless for present or future 
army purposes. Ambdng the tracts to 
| be sold as soon as authorization can 


be obtained from Congress are many 


NEWS SUMMARY 


Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington for the taking over, under a 
law recently enacted, of the supervi- 
sion of stockyards controlled by the 
large meat-packing firms. Regulations 
are being prepared under which. all 
yards falling within the scope of the 
law will be operated. p. 5 


A defeat for the conservative mem- 
bers of the Republican Party in the 
Senate was embodied in the passage, 
yesterday, of a motion which will pave 
the way to deletion from the revenue 


bill of clauses giving exemption from); 


taxation to corporations trading 
largely abroad. The attack on the 
clatises was launched several weeks 
ago by Senator La Follette, who was 
able to prove that no such subsidy as 
the one proposed had been granted 
British traders, as propagandists for 
the bill had previously alleged. p. 4 


The National Council for the Limi- 
tation of Armament effected its per- 
manent organization yesterday, the 
second large body to take action this 
week. The delegates are said to rep- 
resent 6,000,000 people, and .will strive 
to consolidate public sentiment for 
the -purpose expressed in the coun- 
cil’s title, acting with similar bodies 
‘already formed in England and Japan. 
The officers have been chosen out 
their names are withheld, pending 
notification and acceptance. The 
council’s headquarters will serve as a 
reference room for information on 
the questions under discussion. p. 1 


Militarists in and out of Congress 
resent the passing of their power, for- 
merly represented in the military and 
naval committees, to control appro- 
priations for men and ships. All such 
appropriations are now to be consid- 
‘ered and reported, under the budget 
plan, by so-called super-appropria- 
tions committees, one acting on army 
and one on navy expenditures. It is 
“packed” by anti-mili militarists. p. 4 

‘A national anti-lynching law is 
recommended by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives, to suppress the growing menace 
The bill as reported 
to the House, would give jurisdiction 
to federal courts when there is 
danger of violence at ‘the hands of 
a mob. The failure of state courts 
to administer justice in the past has 
been marked. The bill would also 
penalize officials who failed in their 


are |: 


p. 4 


The leaders of the railway brother- 
| hoods refused to make any comment 
'last night following their meeting with 
| the members of the Railway Labor 
Board at Chicago. They left for 


Cleveland still maintaining their ret- 
icence on the outcome of negotia-! 
tions. Meanwhile the railway exe- 
cutives’ have inserted an advertisement 
for workers in newspapers in Chicago 
and other large cities. Dp 


Through the Council of Ambassa- 
dors the decision of the League @ 
Nations concerning Upper Silesia has 
been communicated to Warsaw and 
Berlin. The decision differs but 
slightly from the conclusions already 
published. The allied commissioners 
and troops will remain in the disputed 
district until the whole matter is 
settled. In Poland ‘the decision has 
general approval, as it has in Britain 
and France. In Germany opposition 
is rising to it but it is not expected 


| pulled down the ancient wall and 


made it into a boulevard, established 
an efficient police and put up 
public schools for *oys and girls. 
Likewise Shanghai and Peking have 
undergone markable changes. 
Shansi has“ introduced reforms that 
justify its claim to be the model prov- 
‘Ince. Truly China {s substituting new 
lamps for old. p. 1 


SUITS INVOLVE LOAN 
BY DAKOTA BANK 


Special to The Christian Sciencs Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


BISMARCK, North Dakota—The Su- 
preme Court of North Dakota has 
taken a hand in the lawsuit started 
by taxpayers of Stutzman County 
which brought forth an order from 
J. A..Coffey, district judge, which state 
officials said would paralyze the entire 


governmental machinery of the State. 
The higher court dissolved the tem- 
porary order issued by Judge Coffey 
declaring the Bank of North Dakota 
insolvent and prohibiting the Bank ¢f 
North Dakota from receiving deposits 
and various governmental agencies, 
including tax collection department, 
from functioning. 

The Supreme Court set Novem 
three days after the recall electi 
October 28, as the time for hearing 
Judge Coffey and plaintiffs on an order 
to show cause why a prohibitory in- 
junction should not be made perma- 
nent. The lawsuit, instituted for tax- 
payers by Ormsby McHarg, a New 
York lawyer, formerly of Jamestown, 
was a bombshell in the North Dakota 
recall campaign. 

William Lemke, Attorney-General, 
in his showing to the court, main- 
tained that the Bank of North Dakota 
was not only solvent, but in very 
strong eaee at this time. 


STATE ASKS CONTROL 
OF FARM RELIEF FUND 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

SIOUX FALLS,-South Dakota—To 
make the state a unit in the distribu- 
tion of the available money for the 
relief of the farmers is the plan of the 
South Dakota Bankers Association, 
which now has a committee at work 
on the plan, said to have the united 
support of the state’s congressional 
representatives at Washington, who 
are considering the matter with the 
War Finance Corporation. 

It is urged that South Dakota is 
strictly an agricultural and stock-rais- - 
ing section, and that its interests can 
be better served by dealing direct with 
the War Finance Board at Washing- 
ton through the regular channels for 
the distribution. It is pointed out that 
in the recently authorized.loan of 
$15,000,000 practically all will go to 
the farmers of Minnesota and North 
Dakota, and South Dakota will get 
little benefit. 


, 2 


that any revision will be necessary. 
: p. 1 


Following upon his conversations 
with the Italian and French govern- 
ments, Demetrios Gounaris, the Greek 
Premier, expects to reach London be- 
fore Mr. Lioyd George leaves for 
Washington. He hopes to exchange 
views on the_situation if Anatolia. 
French unofficial opinion is recog- 
nized as hostile to the” Constantine 


régime, but the Greeks feel that the 
Premier will find sentiments less hos- 
tile in England. No secret is made of 
Greek satisfaction at Angora’s trucu- 
ient attitude toward France. p. 1 


Lisbon has been the scene of a 
revolutionary outbreak. Republican 


guards and sailors took complete pos- 
session of the city and business, of-| 
ficial and private, was practically SuS- | 
pended. A new government has been | 
formed. p. 2 


In consequence of complaints about : 
internment camps in Ireland a joint 
committee has been arranged by the 
conference at 10 Downing Street for. 
the purpose of supervision. The ques-| 
tion of the release of internees will | 
only be dealt with in connection with | 
the terms of final peace. p. | 

! 

China is making vast strides. Al-| 
though internal strife and the en- | 
deavor to free herself of foreign domi- 


obtained during the war for special; nation have overshadowed efforts in| 


The Miltary Affairs | Purposes, but thre list also includes a | other directions they have not pre-' 


‘vented her from engaging in vast’! 
works of improvement. Carton has: 


~ 


The SHEPARD STORES | 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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ARE NQW HAVING THEIR FAMOUS 


THOROUGHFARE 
CELEBRATION SALES 


Clothing for Men, Women and Children: Furnishings 
for the Home; also Yard Goods for Dress 
Makers and Home Sewers. 


T. se 


WHATEVER YOU NEED—BUYIT NOW 


lesesesesesesesesesasesesesesesesesesesesesesase. } 


~~ ——--- Se . 
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Women with 
Full Figures 


An attractive figure is not 
a matter of size but of cor- 
rect proportions. The stout 
women who are never 
spoken of as “stout” are 
those who give a little time 
and thought to proper cor- 
seting. 


Rengo Belt Corsetss give 
the wearer an appearance 
of slenderness. The ‘exclu- 
sive Rengo Belt feature, is 
that it is strengthened at 
the points of greatest strain. 
They have the reputation 
of being “the most eco- 
nomical corsets ‘of their 


kind ever devised.” 
Priced from $2 to $10 
Sold at All Good Stores 


The Crown Corset Company 
205 Fifth Avenue. New York 
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. Luctus occu 
| ‘thoes delicious, intervals between home 
Sa a and office duties, no one knows. 


If he swims, or skates, or reads or 


ot plays ball one never hears of it. What, 
-.} one wonders, does go on under that 


o% pray cap? 

4 | what will they come to? Will not 

- | Lacius, because of his calm, the mo- 
‘(mentous 


wit » much rattling and turn- 
‘papers, really making con- 

for Lucius. 
us,” she said when he 

| her through the pic- 
f a pair of famous car- 
, “I can't think what you 
) fan ‘ y in that. I think it's 
E: « said Lucius quietly, 

4 mix) gk ag funniest of all.” 


iit 


same “that ends 

| ~He. assumed to deliver 

| about mail or the 

then returned to his 

pondering over 

Bret. all day. The 

aph she never saw such 
went back to her work. 


suppose you have had 


answered Lucius, with-_ 


those with. 


,} on miles of uncut timber! 


Ambition? Hopes? And 


decision of his voice, his long 


| silences and the fewness of his utter- 
j}ances, perhaps 


come one day to be 
‘Fegurded as.a great man? 


-» MOTOR CAMPING 
IN THE HILLS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
| Camping out is a great American 
diversion, and for welcome variety 
there is no way more novel than that 
of the motor camper. If you would 
be truly professional, a pup tent is 
quite the proper _ to take, for it 
will provide sleeping quarters-for two 
in good weather or bad, it will shed 
water in more ormless degree, and can 
be pitched and struck inside of a 
couple of minutes. 
Line and I, being more or less 
hardy explorers of the adjacent cor- 
ners of the earth, went the pup tent 
way and found it admirable. So did 
Rosine, our current motor car, under 
whose rear seat it could be stowed. 
We also carried a frypan, Sambo by 
name and black. by nature, a lop- 
sided kettle known as Annabelle and 
a bailing tin of no name and very 
little shape. We also possessed a 
canteen that had been through the 
Spanish war, a couple of tarpulins 
and a great many blankets. More- 
ever for supreme utility, we had a 
red rubber blow pipe, known as the 
“exhilirator” which when duly as- 
sisted, affected the camp fire in 
the general ‘manner of a bellows. 
Having made these arrangements, 
we put ourselves into our oldest 
clothes, shook hands with our friends 
and. relatives, and departed for the 
wilds. . f 

From the very first we enjoyed 
motor camping; the swift glimpses 
of hazy summits to the north, the 


‘winding up hill and down ways ‘of 


dusty New Hampshire roads, shim- 


|mering fields of goldenrod and the 
| smoke from lone farmhouses at twi- 


light. We found joy, too, in hasty 
camp fires, built inside rude stone 
“replaces.” 

The land was ours to do as we 
If we found an inviting 
‘pond we. stopped, and when we de- 
sired went on again. Sometimés the 
mists of morning would have hardly 
boile@ down the valleys before we 
were in Rosine and off for new fields 
to conquer. New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Maine, lay before us. Lodging for the 
night was no problem. Our commis- 
sariat traveled with us. If a road 
beckoned, we followed it. A mountain 
with a-scarred and rocky face lured 
us, and we stopped to climb. Did we 
“seek wilderness, we could find miles 
A town? 
It was a problem to choose which! 


: At the Canadian border one day, we 


could be well south of Sqham Lake 
the next, and wherever a horse and 
eart could go, there went the willing 
Rosine! 

She stood uncomplainingly on rock- 
bound hillsides, she crossed roaring 


,;mountain streams on wooden bridges, 


she traversed cow-path and hill track, 
but she was ever ready and ever re- 
liable.: We climbed through Franconia 
with white dust on the running- 
-boards, wé slid down Dixville in a 
torrent of rain. The top leaked—of 
course-——and the mountain rains found 
crevice and cranny in the side cur- 
tains, but we donned “slickers” and 
drove on. We spent one night under- 
heath a gaunt and towering peak 
south of the Flume, another in a wild 
and t valley of the north, where 
we could see the silver Connecticut 

to the sea, and yet another in 
a. wall of fog that wreathed away to 


}show us the Presiden 


Range like 
wall before our startled 


" eyes, 
,1| Sometimes, whirling along in the 


early mornings, we would startle a 
deer and see its ite flag go flirting 
away into the un rush, or it might 
be an inquisitive rabbit watching us 
from the shadow of a roadside thicket. 
Bear, we heard of but never saw, but 
by night the porcupines came out to 
lick the salt from patient Sambo. 
Some days we rode till the swift twi- 
light of those northefn hills fell upon 
us, and we pitched camp with more 
haste than discretion, and uséd an 


traveled 


of the cooking, on others w 
dling. and 


five miles or ten, maybe 
taking snapshots. 

The south we liked not so well, but 
we discovered rer entry about 
many-peaked Chocorua, and a kindly 
land adjoining Big and Little Squam. 
At last, for all things must have an 
end, Rosine chugged home. That much- 
enduring car was nearly unrecog- 
nizable beneath her layer of white 
dust, the canteen had lost its stopple, 
and Sambo had bounced up and down 
on the pup tent, with the result that 
that highly esteemed article of furni- 
ture was very barbarically decorated 
with futuristic patterns in  biack 
smut. 


“| electric torch to “others wate state 


ee ee me oe 


YELLOW LEAF 


ee gee ae ee ee 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


x his head, “my sliding aay | ne Leaf, Yellow Leaf, 


: Fak 


in Eat ‘that she dared 
However, they still 


e ma Aw 
st he comics al she feels 
~eTeames ; 


: faite fe. reveals: 


ee 


Where would you be, 


| . aed * ‘sqid the stenographer, | Down with the Red Leaf 
) completely did his mantle of | 


Or high on the tree? 


Let the wind blow. wind blow. 
Ye would fall, 
Fall i e wind, softiv and slow 
‘red leaves call. 


Yellow is the earth, and red, 
Bare and brown the tree. 

Wind has put the leaves to bed. 
Drawn the snow-sheet soon will be. 


. _ 
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NEVER GREW UP 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
-soon as I was across the wooden 
s which bridge the moat round 
the old town wall and past the great, 
gray, round tower which was once 
a town gate, I knew I had seen Nu- 


remberg before. You are not to inter- 


pret me as meaning “because it was 
so like a Rackham drawing or a 
Grimm's fairy tale.” I knew I had 
really seen it. For years and years I 
had known those oddly colored, old 
houses, with oriels jutting out from 
the first floor, though the wooden 
brackets of these were much more 
gloriously tarved than in my. remem- 
brance of them. Houses with many 
corbie-stéps there were, and houses 
with red-tiled hip-roofs of steep pitch, 
in which dormer? windows, climbing 
one above another, as up a ladder 
skyward, lifted sleepy eyelids and 
seemed to wink in the sun. Oh! I 
knew them. 5 

Across the Bridge of the Bare- 
footed, across the market place, climb- 
ing toward the castle I went. More 


-— 


abt not iecnatas the toy factories. are 
skyscrapers. Ore of the most famous 
in the world hides in an ancient house 
that has a tangled garden full of cur- 
rant bushes and honeysuckle, away 
behind whe~churchyard of St. John. 
Outside the toy shops are as modest. 
But only go in. 

Perhaps as good as any is that inne. 
dark, low shop up in Theresa Street. 
Down its two or three wooden steps, 
and you are in the real Bavaria.) For 
its shelves are lined with open boxes, 
mostly wooden, and the boxes are 
filled with Bavaria in miniature. You 
can boy a furnished doll’s house,. with 
nice clean tile floors, a clumsy por- 
celain stove’ and gay window boxes, 
all ,complete. Or would you rather 
bave a boxful of furniture, typical of 
the countryside and fascinating in 
completeness, from the round table 
and stiff, ugly chairs, both painted in 
bright green and brighter blue, to the 
lace tidies and the tiny pot of gera- 
niums? Or are you setting up in 
trade—one of the small trades of the 
once thrifty Germany? Here you can 
turn grocer or blacksmith forthwith 


Land have not the least trouble about 


stocks or tools. At first glance all 
alone these shelves [ thought the 
making of lead soldiers had been given 


‘ : ‘ 


- 
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* Diirer’s house, Nuremberg 


and more fairy-tale houses were 
crowding up the slant. There was 
such a crowd of them and -the slant 
was s6 steep that they couldn’? all 
hope to keep their footing, so up they 
climbed anyhow, backward, for- 
ward, sideways, their red yoofs lean- 
ing against or away from the green 
trees under the castle walls. Some- 
how they all reminded me of toys. I 
was walking through a toy town glued 
together ‘by rather unskillful humans 
for a giant’s children to play with. 
Then suddenly I understood. These 
Germans, once toymakers by popular 
appointment to the world, had taken 
their own towns for models, and I had 


actually played with Nuremberg my- | 
“ | churches and show you masterpieces | 


self, eut of a box that was labeled 
“Made in Germany.” 

True, there were moments in this 
capital city of Toyland when I fancied 
that it might itself have been mod- 
eled on the toys made in its many fac- 
tories. Go round the lane off the 
Gulidhall into the fruit market. Here. 
in a shabby: square, low among the 
tall, mean houses and gray against the 
yellow pears and plums, stands on its 
minute pedestal 'a° two-foot statue— 
the Little Goose Boy, who carries, 
tucked under his young arms, a cou- 
ple of hissing, struggling geese. Isn't 
it only a toy statue? Or come along 
round to the back of St. Sebald’s, over, 
the cobblestones iA front of Hans 
Sachs’ inn and Diirer's, 


dangles aloft, under the dusky picture 
of a postboy; dodge under the chain 
that now fends off vehicles from the 
alley; and look for just a minute at 
this toy penthouse of an inn which 
was propped up there against the 
tiniest of chapels quite 300 years be- 
fore the fountling of New York. 
Though it looks like half an old nar- 
row-gauge railway carriage, with a 


lean-to roof, this Bratwurstglicklein 


really is an inn. If you like to stare 


‘through the tiny windows, you can see 


people inside. 

Why, at times the whole town seems 
nothing but a Noah’s Ark. Stand cas- 
ually for a few minutes at any window 
overlooking tbe wide, grass-planted, 
be-statued square opposite the huge 
railway station and a post office as 
huge and just._watch the traffic. Men, 
women and children, but chiefly 
women, shuffle past in scores, drag- 
ging along by shoulder ropes their 
small carts, three feet long by two 
broad and two feet high, modeled on 
the ordinary ox-wagon of the south, 
but fit to be harnessed to a collie. 
Some of the carts are filled with 
washing, some with vegetables, some 
with just such brown paper parcels 
as might be left by a draper’s delivery 
van. The merest toys of carts they 
are. If you are in luck, you may even 
see from your window the funny little 
mustard-yellow mail vans of Nurem- 
berg, trekking in slow procession 
from post office to station, the 39 of 
them in numerical order. And at any 
hour whatever you will see, unhurry- 
ing by, the most ordinary of clerks. 
who wears, with an ordinary jacket 
suit, Bavaria’s green felt hat, against 
the crown of which a silver buckle 
sgl anpens a tuft of fiber, a sprig 
of heather or a bunch of clippings 
from thet pine woods. 

Though cannot call Nuremberg 
a city of industrial Germany, an in- 
dustrious Germany it is, and hun- 
dreds of factories rise up round its 
walls. Not toy factories only. They 
make brushes and combs here, lead 
pencils and type and night lights. I 
think it is a pleasant thing that Ger- 
many’s night lights should come from 
this fairy-tale town that never grew 
up; and once I was very glad, indeed, 
to remember that they made pencils, 
for the first time I landed in Nurem- 
berg Was so soon after the armistice 
that there iad not yet been time to 
hang the station’s name-plate up 
again, taken down during the war lest 
some passing soldier might learn his 
whereabouts, and al] I recognized, as 
the train slowed in. was the big sign 
on Faber’s lead-pencil Works. But you 


the Golden. 
Post Horn, where a gilded horn siill ; 


up; but the famous soldiers of Nurem- 
berg only lived across thé shop, and 
beauties they were, if war and beauty 
May ever be said to abide together. 


A few years ago people used to col- | Guedalla. 


lect them as passionately as postage | 
stamps or old china. and perhaps soon 
will again. 

Nitinberger Tand 

Geht durch alle Land. 
boasts the old rhyme. You can turn) 


* 


! 
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HISTORY AS SHE 
IS WROTE - 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


It is a tradition of the British peo- 
ple that certain subjects must always 
be treated with gravity. Such mat- 
ters may or may not be serious in 
themselves, but that is not the point 
Should they by any chance present 
a ludicrous aspect, one must pretend 
it is not there. History, for instance, 
both ancient and modern, is one such 
subject. There must surely be a trade 
union of British historians; 
achievement of so remarkable and uni- 
form a solemnity can hardly be a 
mere coincidence; nor can it be pro- 
duced by historical ‘events themselvés, 
nor, still less, by. historical charatters. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
lately concerning the right method of 
teaching history in schools. Has it 
been mentioned that it is in fact im- 
possible to teach history—or rather, 
to enforce the learning of it—so long 
as the child revolts against the les- 
son? Boys and girls are shrewd crea- | 
tures. You canngseim pose the unreal 
upon them, nor enforce respect where 
it is not due. They ,cannot. believe 
for instance, that the real annals of 
a nation consist entirely in the acts 
and deeds of its sovereign, or even 
its parliament, or even in the 


_caprices of those singular creatures 
‘described by historians as the Kine’s | 


home of Mr. Guedalla. 


' 


| jecture—it 


favorites. Their own experience | 
tedches them that in the common life 
of man the things which preoccupy 
the historian pass overhead. Again, 
it is difficult to understand how the 
modern methods of historical research, 
in which the Cambridge school of his- 
tory is so justly eminent, can reveal 
the nature of the men of past time. 


| How can lists of farms and figures of 


the rent paid for their hire, or state- 
ments of household accounts, or bun- 
dles of diplomatic correspondence, 
written not to tell but to conceal the 
truth, illuminate the past. when sim- 
ilar documents today do but obscure 
the present? 

Now, if there be a trade union of 
historians—and one hastens to add 
that of course the idea is a wild con- 
is certain that two dis- 
tinguished historians at least do not 
belong to the corporation. Thé name 
of the one is Mr. Lytton Strachey; and 
the name of the other is Mr. Philip 
Mr. Strachey came from 
Oxford is the intellectual 
It is several 
years singe Mr. Strachey published his 
“Four Eminerft Victorians,” in which 


Cambridge: 


| admirable group of portraits the biog- 


it into this rough couplet if you like: | 


Soon again it will be ringing true. Not | Teally 
without reason have I called this a city | ‘umbrage. 


of industrious Germany, 
To the world’s girl® and boys 
Go old Nuremberg’s toys. 


I could take you through many'§ 


notions. 


rapher, discarding the historical con- 
vention, drew his subjects as they 
were. Some peaple took 

They thought Mr. Strachey 
not to have upset established 

But it is an attribute of truth 
that it always upsets them. 

Whfle Mr. Strachey was writing his 
incomparable life of Queen Victoria, 


ought 


of German wood carving in nearly Mr. Quedalla was contributing to va- 


every one. 
mans always. were. 


Europe, and perhaps for all time. 


Yet,!the method of the artist. 


Masters of wood the Ger-/ rious periodicals, the collection of es- 
And Nuremberg, | says subsequently published under the 
you remember, was once the home of | title 
Diirer, greatest of the great wood en- | Studies in Politics, 
gravers, not of Germany only, but of! ters.” 


of “Supers and Supermen.. 
History and Let-, 


His historical method is also. 


for the) 


f 


‘learned, 


An exact | 


sight, shining common sense and can- 
dor. His history of “The Partitions of 
*| Europe 1715-1815” proves his as of | 
accurately and lucidly to portray the 
essential. 
men” indicates more. 
of an artist, serene, detached 
witty. There seems to be some dange 


lest Mr. Guedalla should enter poli-. 


tics. We might gain a statesman; 
but it is almost ‘certain we should lose 
a wit. 


~—— eee 


_ WHEN HEATHER 
ROAMS 


Spécially for The Christian Science Monitor 


* “Indeed, it is real Scottish heather.” 

The gardener spoke with some as- 
perity when he thought my glance 
betrayed a trace of doubt. Then he 


_led- me to the other side of the long 


bed at which I was looking in the 
Arnold Arboretum in Boston and waved | 
a hand at the sign. “Calluna vul- 
garis,”- I read, and rubbed my chin, 
showing more doubt, I suppose, than | 
before. The gardener was patient, 
‘though obviously disturbed by my 
horticultural ignorance. 

“Go up to the building,” he said, 
“and get a bulletin. which will tell 
you all aboy it.” So I did. And | 
learned that the genuine heather of | 


His “Supers and Super- | 
It is the work’ 


os ‘girls, they complain, are now learning 


; PARIS MIDINETTES 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
The Paris milliners are bewailing 
the shortage of midinettes. All the 


typewriting and are becoming clerks 
in offices. There are no more petites 
maids to be had, and the millinery 
trade of France is therefore menaced. 

One may suspect this statement to 
be greatly exaggerated. If one takes 
a stroll in tie beautiful Place Ven- 
déme, which is the center of the best 
miliinery houses, at meal times and 
at closing time, one will find the 
square peopled with the bright, bird- 
like girls whom it has been the habit 
to describe as midinettes. If one goes 
into the Tuileries Gardens at certain 
hours of the day, the benches in this 
pleasant spot of flowers and statues 


'will be found crowded with midinettes 


taking their frugal repast, which they 
share with the Paris sparrows. But 
‘in spite of these evidences, irrefutable 
and cheerful, of the continued exist- 


| ence of the midinette, the dressmakers 
and milliners are probably right in 


asserting that there is at least a rela- 
tive shortage. 

The word midinette is now by gen- 
eral consent applied to all classes of 
| girls who are employed in the work- 


northern Eyrope flourishes perfectly | shops of la mode. and who for some 


well in New England, so well, indeed, | unknown 


that naturalized colonies have been 
‘found in two or three places. 
too, that there are several | 
varieties, one with white flowers and 
one with flowers of crimson. Othérs, 
too, were mentioned and, being en- 
dowed with a measure of persistency 
and having the amplitude of time 
which comes from taking a vacation 
on foot instead of in a machine, I went 
back to the gardens to look at. them. 
And it pleased me a little to think that 
doubtless I was gazing on a form of 
heather that few true clansmen had 
ever seen. There was one with gray- 
green foliage which caught my fancy, 
and another, very small, with pretty 
purple flowers, but only a few of them. 

Evidently the gardener was pleased 
with my determination to get ac- 
quainted with the heather, 
vouchsafed additional information. 


“Did you read about the heather in| 
| gotten that, light-hearted and laughing 


as she is, there is another side to the 
‘career of midinette. 
underpaid and often has she spells of 
unemployment. 


West Townsend?” he inquired. 
“Yes,” said I, “I did.” 
“But the book didn’t tell you how it 
got there, did it?’ 
“No,” I admitted, “it didn't.” 
“Well, then, I will, and you 
know 
when that patch of heather was found. 
Some began to think that 


will 


doesn't, 
time. But 
though. - You 


it puzzled them 
‘see, sir, it was a Scottish 


lassie that brought it over—not the, 


plants, mind you, like most people 


bring and which never live, but seeds. | 


And the seeds came up and more seeds | 
came from the plan‘; that grew and) 
presently there was a field of heather. | 
|'Many Scotsmen used to go out to, 
/ see it, 
crowded out by the underbrush and/| 
weeds.” 

Yet heather is sti!: 


for he 
_undoubtedly Paris would be poorer 


more than a lot of people did, 


maybe | 
heather grew wild here in New Eng-.| 
land, fust as it does in Europe, but it: 
and so they found, after a/| 
well, | 
‘hours are better. 


reason traditionally culti- 


| vate the happiest of dispositions. Why 
[the midinette should be gayer than 


her sister in the stores, why she 


‘Should be more careless and more 


childishly charming than the girls in 
Offices, remains a mystery. But it is 
certainly true that she does particu- 


‘larly possess the genius of smiles. 


Apparently she cannot be gloomy. 
With her deft fingers she makes dainty 
dresses for herself out of unconsid- 
ered trifiles and wears them with a 
grace that some of the rich clients 
of the couturiers might well envy. 

Writers and artists have often placed 
this brisk butterfly creature in their 
books and on their canvas. The mid- 
inette has become the symbol of a cer- 
tain happy heedlessness, of a certain 
cunning in the little arts of life. Un- 
doubtedly she is a picturesque figure; 


without her. But it should not be for- 


Long has she been 


If she keeps a beam- 
ing countenance, it is not because her 
profession has always been a desirable 
one. She frequently has hard times. 
It is then no wonder that girls are de- 
serting the fashion trades and are 
going jnto. offices. 

But the lot of the midinette has been 
improved since the war. Wages and 
A number of ad- 
vantages have been added. The Syn- 
dicate of the Mode, in appealing to 
Paris girls to adopt this business, 
takes care to point out that things are 
not what they were. There is appar- 
ently some alarm lest the midinette 
‘should gravely diminish in numbers 


but it is mostly gone now, ;and the fashion trade suffer accord- 


ingly. New efforts are being made to 


i recruit the ranks, and it is therefore 
to be seen grow-4 to be presumed that the familiar spec- 


homely Bavarian as he was, he ' would | and singularly perceptive student of | ing in larg e patches in Massachuseétts, | tacle of the midinette feeding the. 
have been the first to suggest, “Go and | history and of life—in a word, of man-|and I myself was fortunate enough! Moineaux in the Jardin des Tuileries 


place, if you want to seé what we can | finds the spectacle exceedingly amus- 


do with woodstuff.” 


For here in the | ing. 
‘marketplace his countrywomen can) ' subtle 
«an stock their beloved kitchens with | fects are broader: 


irony of Mr. Strachey; 


and learned his- | 


such goods as they chjefly love, white! torian as he is, Mr. Guedalla does not 


and smgoth and scrubable, oh! ever-| gisdain to play the jester. 
Pasteboards of | exceedingly well. 


rolling-pins of every | (chaff his brother historians, the trade. 


iastingly scrubable. 
every width, 


He does it | 
He scruples not to, 


length, bowls of every depth, spoons | ynjonists 
of every size that hang in a neat nu-| 


up against the kitchen wall. Even the 
shops where you can buy Nuremberg | 
honey cakes, fresh and crisp, are not| 
more delightful to the German house- | 
wife than those which sell this pine-| 
wood turnery. 

One-third of Bavaria is woodland, 
and you must go northward into the) 
woods for a little, if you want to un- 
derstand Nuremberg. Watch the) 
swineherds, in accordance with sp 
custom; planting a blackthorn 
the lefthand corner of the sty, or the | 
goosegiris rubbing their switches with | 
fennel on the road to a fair. 


| street tn Oxford. 


pmerical row from a board as neatly serves, 
turned as they and ready for pegging | | Paris. 


“I had always imagined,” he ob- 
until I. discovered it’ to be a 
Thus, if the work- 
‘ing historian is faced. with a period. 


of ‘deplorable excesses,’ he handles it 


| like a man, and writes always as if he 


' was illustrated with steel engravings. 
. It is not possible in a short re- 


view to include the- ‘special branches | 


| cient 


‘of the subject. 
modern 


Such are those effi- | 
textbooks. in which 


‘events are referred to either’ as ‘fac- 


at 


tors’ (as if they were a sum) or as 
‘phases’ (as if they were the moon).” 
Well, Mr. Guedalla ought to-know: 


the fields to the south, where the last ticularly “efficient modern. textbook.” | 
“The Partition of Europe,” by Philip | 


which plow them, but for Woden, as' Guedalla, we read that the ‘ ‘situation ; 


sheaf of corn is left, not for the oxen’! 


the last apple is left in the orchards, | 


or corn and fruit will fall next vear,| result of three factors.” 


of Western Europe in 1715-was the 


. And in 


Do not trouble about going to Bavaria ‘the next sentence, “closed a distinct 


at all, 
learned man’s apology for a fairy tale, | 
and you imagine that fairy 
should be put away with childish 
things. To be sure, you will 
cleanly, pleasant} people, 
everywhere speed you on your Way, 
even out of an ordinary shop, with 
their charming, ‘Gruss’ Gott!” but 
the real Bavaria you will not see, for 
the real Bavaria is the Pamir plateau 
from which most fairy tales have 
wandered into the nurseries of the 


MIDNIGHT 


‘DIPLOMACY 


Imagine yourself behind a screen 
in the Palace of the President of 
China. Japan’s Minister and 
ae - eae face hang face — 
and the fate ina ng in 
the balance. +. oer Re: hock insch, 
ex-Minister to Aw Be his 
intimate story of secret diplomacy 
in the Far East in the November 


Special Philippine 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 
Out —— newe-stands—35 cents 


who will) 


| 


see a/ 


«f 
. 
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if to you folklore is but the, period of European history and ended 


‘with it a phase of French policy.” 


tales | | After all, why not? 


Mr. aroma has nae eee, in 


Why Pay More Than 
18¢ pee Soe ee 


This season's pack. large white fish, full 
can and at a low price. 
. 35¢c per can for 
. Crah Meat 
4, Alaska pack. excellent quality. full 
a Ay a new packing and at a NEW 


0c: Saree 


Full weight pkg.. Universal brand, qual- 
ity and price are right. 
for Honey, 


25C 14-02. glass — 


Not for some years has oe price been as 
low—Try it on vour griddle cakes or as a 
spread for the children. 


if we don't quoté what you want and 
it's in fhe grocery line we hare it— 
agk far it 


E. E. GRAY CO. |} 


Hanover, Union & Blackstone Sts., Boston 


State Street Trust Cal 


MAIN OFFICE 
$3 STATE STREET 
CUPLEY SQUARE BRANOS 
579 Boylston Street 


MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE BRANCH 
Cerner Massachusetts Ave. and Buylstes 8t.. 
BOSTON. MASS. : 


Go into | for in the very first sentence of a par- { 


‘look around the sheps in our market-| kind—Mr. Guedalla, like Mr. idputhey, a 1UAG lohad te cob It 
|} a large estate in a town several miles! —— 
He has not the restrained and|from Boston began planting heather | 
his ef-| years ago. 


| may be seen from the big house on | 


'my Scottish neighbor comes in. 
I stand detérminedly in front of it, | 
well aware that he is not satisfied with | 


The owner of 


His superintendent, who, 
loves it, has been signally successful | 
in getting it established, so that now, 
it seeds itself and makes a wonderful | 
great patch of color. A _ vista has | 
been cut through the trees so that it | 


the hill, and tufts of it are growing | 


“that Cliché was a suburb of here and there about the garden walks. 

I came away with a bunch of heather. | 
blooms in my hands and was told not}! 
And now, | 
weeks later, they still occupy a place: 
table, a 
delight to all visitors and to many a’ 


to put the-stems in water. 
‘in the center of my study 


curiosity. “Calluna vulgaris, you 


know,” I remark casually by way of, 
But not when | 
Then 


‘calling attention te it. 


the sprig for his buttonhole which 


il dole out from time to time. 
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10 THE ORIENT 


Fast Time Across the Pacific 
By the Large and Luxurious Steamships: 
“Empress of Asia,’ 
‘Em press of Russia,’’ 
“Empress of China.’ 


‘TO EUROPE 


Sailings Every Few ween From 
Montreal and to 
Liverpool, Sbuthameten. wngew. 
The Continent, Italy. 

Ocean Trip Shortened by Two 
aa ag Days on the Picturesque 

. Lawrence River aad Galf. 


azote to Agents Everywhere or 
assenger and Freight Depts. 


—_——eee 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. 
Traffte Agents 


>A! Weg 


. Baltimore to 
Hawaii 


and return 
Calling at Havana, Panama Canal 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 


De Luxe Steamer 


‘HAWKEYE STATE 


Leaves Baltimore for Hawaii—Deo, 3 


| MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 


Managing Agents U. 8. Shivping Board 
26 So. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Or any local steamship agent. 


OUTH A menot LINE 
MERIG/ 


vf UTH A GREAT GARDEN 


Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo 
and Buenos Altres 


| Regular sailings every three weeks by luxurious 


passenger steamers of 21.000 ton displacement. 


especially designed for travel in the Tropics. | 
Any | 


Company's office. 42 Broadway. New York. 
Steamship or Tourist Agent or Raymond & Whit. 


comb. 17 Temple Place, General District Agent. | 


will still be seen. 


FARES INCLUDE WAR TAX 


ToNewYork,N.Y. sez 


$6.78 


VIA METROPOLITAN LINE 
AND CAPE COD CANAL 


All the Way by Water 
India Wharf Daily including 
ou 5 P. M. 


To Portland, Me. s:« 


Wharf Mondays, 
M. 


From 


From Central 
Wednesdays, Fridays. at 6 P., 


To Bangor, Me. 


From India Wharf Monday. Wednes- 
day and Friday, at 5 P. M. for Rock- 
land Camden, Bejfast. Bucksport and 
Winterport. Connection at Rockland 
Tuesday. Thursday and Saturday for 
Bar Harbor,’ Bluehill and way land- 
ings. 


To St. John, N.B. 


TO EASTPORT, ME. ) 
TO LUBEC, ME. ' 


From Central Wharf. — 3 
days and Fridays, at 10 A. 


ToYarmouth,N.S 


Central Wharf 
Thurs., Fri. at 2 
SCHEDULE EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 24. 
From Central Wharf Mondays and 
Thursdays at 1 P. M. 
Tickets and information at wharf office, 
tel. Fort Hill 4300; or city office, 336 
Washington St., Boston. Maass.,_ tel. 
Fort Hill 4823. 


FARE 
$8.64 


FARE 
$7.56" 


FARE 
® $7.56 
Mon., 
P.M. 


From Tues., 


a 


Fall Excursion S 
$3 


BALTIMORE and Ret. 
Every Tuesday 

One Hour To WASHINGTON 
NORFOLK and Ret. 
Every Tuesday 

One tour To OLD POINT 


PHILADELPHIA and Ret. 
Every Saturday 
One Hour To ATLANTIC: CITY 
War Tax 8% Additional! 
Meals and Stateroom Accommodations 
Included On Steamer 
DURING MONTH OF Ox ‘TOBER 
Full information on request. 


Merchants & Miners Trans. Co 


Pier 2. Nerthern Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Fort Hill 6160. 


Florida by Auto 


Large comfortable car leaving 
Boston first part of November 
can accommodate 4 persens. 


1464 Beanceon St.. Brookline, Mass. 
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fe ow. Breer interest on 
y tansunctas that all the 


b an outrages. 


Federal Courts Would Be Given 


ea in Bill Recom-) 


mended by Committee, Which 
Would Try toCurb Mob Rule 


: ‘ 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District. of Columbia 
—By recommending the enactment of 
a national l-lynching law giving 
federal courts supreme jurisdiction in 
lynching outrages, the Housevof Rep-| 


resentatives Judiciary Committee yes- 


terday proposed the.most. drastic step | 


yet contemplated by Caggress to sup- 
press the growing menace of mob 
violence. 

Coupled with the Starthios increase 
in lawlessness throughout the coun- 
try, the pill is reported to the House 
Hs a time when its members are stirred 

agitation over alleged Ku Klux 
The Rules Committee 
which has been conducting a. grand 
jury investigation of the activities of 
the Klan, is expected to give the bill 
a place on the-calendar of the Houre 
at an early date. 

Members of the House who spon- 
sored the r utions directed against 
the Klan afe among the foremost 
champions of the anti-lynching bill. 
While the proposed law does not 
single out the Klan, they realize that 
its enactment would do more than 
anything else to stamp out night rid- 


ing by masked men, whether members + 


of the Klan or not. 


>| Power of Federal Courts 


on the Rhine, and the Sec- 

ot said that it would be an 
bring them home when 

d that this should be done, 

orts are constantly crossing 

ant and coming back prac- 
y em) But the War. Depart- 
2 1 wait upon action by the 


". commercial treaty 
has been agi with- 
day or two, but as has 


~ 


will mot come up for con- 

yntil all the formalities 

with the negotiations of 

p have been completed. As a 

r of fact, the United States is 

protected under the termé of the 

ail maty, which are incor- 

. ‘fn: the the German treaty, many 

8 of which are devoted to com- 

se ane Whatever securities 

a Germany may feel’ she 

led to may be made the subject 

tion in the ordinary y 

gon two countries. As a mat- 
ghey as was pointed out by a 

of yesterday, trade has been 

on with Germany for the last 

Pietaeny has bought, in that 

e, as much food and raw materials 

_—— pay for. What is needed 

treaty to make commerce and 

the two countries more 

but the settlement of the 

is question and/the renewed 

‘stability of Germany. 


4 Ss of the jamais will 
ake it jer to find a foundation 


pon which to build these things, it 


on; H. EB. Davies, sub-editor of The 
Jr . of Independence, Missouri, 


pes 
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but it will not solve the 
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_ FREEDOM OF PRESS 


Christian Science | 
tin Hawaii 


cable to The 
from its 


ULU, Hawaii—Questions re- 


é 1) 


: ing to the freedom of the press and | 
training for journalism were discussed i 
at today’s meeting of the World Press 


e speakers included 
Wright wn, owner of the 
and Publisher; Frank P. Glass 

. Alabama; Riley H. 
of the Honolulu 


; Col. E. F. Lawson of Lon- 


Argus; William Southern 
and 


of Australia. 

olut presented include. re- | 
S test the sessions of the Arma- ' 

_ Conference be open to repre- 
the press, that individual. 
s in the press congress be 


Ne 
Cape 


a 


: prem communications, including 
of rates on press mes- 
_ Other resolutions included the 


In more ways than one, the anti- 
lynching bill goes to the root of the 
evil in undertaking to suppress mob 
law. One of the chief sources of dif- 
ficulty in stamping out lynching is 
the failure of state courts in most 
cases to administer punishment to 
members of lynching parties even 
when indicted. By giving the federal 
courts jurisdiction this cause of com- 
plaint will be largely removed. 

Every section of the bill contains 
“teeth,” and prisoners charged with 
crime, when they fear violence at the 
hands of a mob, are given ‘the right 
to trial before a federal court*in an- 
other section of the state. 

One of the changes is djrected 
against officers of the law who fail to 


give proper protection to prisoners in| ; 


their custody. State, county or munic- 
ipal officers who fail to make all 
reasonable efforts to protect prisoners 
and who fail to arrest or prosecute 
members of mobs, would be tried in 
federal district courts on felony 
charges. Upon conviction they would 
be subject to imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding five years or a fine of $5000, or 
both. Persons participating in mobs 


are liable to imprisonment for not 


more than five years. 

Another drastic section of the bill 
imposes a fine of $10,000 upon “the 
county in which the lynching takes 
place, the sum to be used for the 
family of the person who is lynched 
or for use of the federal government 
as the court sees fit. 

“If a county is forced to pay many 
such fines,” declared Leonidas C. Dyer 
(R.), Representative from Missouri, 
the author of the bill, “it is not likely 
that the taxpayers will permit lynch- 
ing to continue.” The fine thus im- 
posed may be enforced by levy on 
county property or forced taxes. Fail- 
ure to comply with the order should 
<< treated as contempt of court. 

Mr. Dyer announced that he would 
call up his bill in the House for early 
passage, believing the time is ripe for 
ts passage. It will be fought by many 
members of the southern states, who 
will contend, among other things, that 
it violates the jurisdiction of state 
courts. It was reported from the 
Judiciary, however, despite the fact 
that all the Demotratic members of 
the committee are from the south wor 
from states largely interested in pro- 
hibition on the race question. 
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FRUIT VENDERS’ 


SCALES INSPECTED: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

BALTIMORE, Maryland — The de- 
partment of -we and measures 
here hag just appointed two inspec- 
tors to devote their entire time to 
investigating the scales used by fruit 
venders. The appointments were 
made as the result of repeated com- 
plaints of short weights in sales of 
fruits by venders on the streets. 

About a year ago the ‘department 
undertook vigorous warfare against 
cheating of the Kind on the part of 
hucksters and retail dealers in the 
markets, The ults were many 
prosecutions and confiscation of a 
'|great number of inaccurate sales, un- 
til the condition was corrected. 


FREE BATHS IN SCHOOLS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
BALTIMORE, ryland—aA building 
program which the indorsement 
of both the superintendént of schools 
and the secretary of the free bath 


jcommission of this city, provides for 
the building of free baths in every 


new public school under construction, 
as well as in all school buildings 
which are to undergo renovation. Six 
schools recently completed have both 
baths and showers, the latter available 
for the use of pupils during school 
hours. The baths are to be open to 
the public as well as to the pupils, and 
there will be an attendant always in 


charge. 


: 
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EIGN TRADE NOT 


Senate Paves Way to Strike Of 
Revenue Bill Clauses Giving 
_. Freedom From Taxation to 


Corporations Trading Abroad 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—After an exhaustive debate of two 
@ays, the United. States Senate, late 
yesterday, paved the way to strike 
from the revenue bill one of its more 
important features, namely, the sec- 


tions. which are designed to relieve 
fromthe payment of taxes in this 
country of American foreign trade cor- 
porations which derive 80 per cent of 
their income from, such trade. 

By”a vote of: to 30 the Senate 
j adopted a m _trike from tire 
revenue bill-the sections of the meas- 
ure which define “foreign trader” and 
“foreign trade corporations,” which 
are freed ffom taxation in the body ot 
‘the bili, The vote was regarded as a 
clear ication that when the Senate 
reaches the sections in question they 
will be aideus out, leaving such ac- 
cumulations of wealth as are derived 
from profits made abroad liable to its 
share of the tax burden at home. 


Democrats Are United 

The vote was expected to be close, 
but it was not at all expected that 
the Republican leadership of the Sen- 
ate was about to suffer another defeat 
on an important section ‘of the tax 
bill. It proved conclusively that when 
the farm bloc secured a compromise 


on other features of the measure, such 
as the transportation tax and the 
surtax, the compromise did not accum- 
‘plish the “solidification of the Repub- 
lican Party. The farm bloc leaders 
loomed large again as’ insurgents. 

Of the 36 who voted not to give 
tax exemption to foreign traders and 
foreign trade corporations, but to 
make them pay their share in accord- 
ance with the income received in the 
United States, as individuals or 
corporate bodies, 25 were Democrats 
and 11 were Republicans. Only one 
Democrat, Henry L, Myers of Mon- 
tana, voted to retain the sections in 
the bill. 

While the Democrats carried the 
day against the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee proposal, the attack was: 
launched several weeks ago by bert 
M. La Follette (R.), Senator from 
Wisconsin, to whom is due the credit 
for the relentless fight which promises 
to defeat the exemption scheme, in 
behalf of which one of the strongest 
propaganda campaigns of the year 
was made before committees of Con- 
gress. 

If the sections relating to the taxa- 
tion of foreign traders and foreign 
trade corporations were retained in 
the bill it would mean that every 
cent derived from such trade under 
the definition of the bill would be 
exempt from taxation in the United 
States. 


No British Subsidy 

The claim made in support of the 
scheme was that other nations such 
as Great Britain made exemptions in 
their tax laws for foreign trade cor- 
porations. Senator La Follette, how- 
ever, after challenging the Republican 
finance-experts to give proof of this 
allegation in vain, was himself able to 


refute it completely. He said the text 
showed that the British have no such | 
general provisions. 

If Great Britain relieved these cor- 
porations from the payment of domestic 
taxes on money derived from com- 
panies doing 80 per cent of their busi- 
ness abroad in crder to enable them 
to extend the trade and commerce of 
the country and compete with- other 
countries in the same field, it was con- 
tended that it was only fair that the 
United States should do the same. 
This argument was repeated through- 
out the last year before committees of 
Congress, and it was not until Mr. La 
Follette. launched his fight that the 
character of the propaganda was re- 
vealed. : 

It is admitted that in some well- 
defined cases a strong argument can 
be made for relieving corporations of 
damestic taxes, but these sections were 
general in character and opened the 
way for ‘wholesale exemptions; not 
only that but, as Mr. La Follette 
‘argued, they made it inevitable that 
domestic .corporations with a foreign 
trade would organize the foreign trade 
businéss d4nto a diffetént corporation 
in order to secure the tax exemption. 


Separate Corporation Inevitable 

“How easy it: would be,” said the 
Senator, “for those corporations hav- 
ing a large foreign. trade to organize 
a separate corporation for the foreign 


business, insuring 80 per’ cent of the 
profits of that .particuldr corporation 
being derived from’ foreign business, 
and lifting all the income from it at 
once out of the reach of the taa 
gatherer of this country.” 

Referring to the claim made to the 
Finance Committee when the con- 
tested provisions were offered and re- 
peated in the debate, to the effect that 
Great Britain had general legislation 
of the same exemptive character for 
foreign traders and foreign trade cor- 
porations, Senator La Follette said: 

“That contention was made when 
these provisions were presented to the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate | 
and they have been made in the course 
of the debate. I have been able to 
find the ordinances adopted by the 
colonial organization at Hong Kong, 
to which the Senator refers, and I 
have examined, I think, all of the Brit- 
ish statutes upon the syibject. I have 
invited those who made the contention 
that there are general British statutes 
making the broad exemptions which it 


has been contended are made, which 


A - 


® i. 5 


‘| several 


had been put forth as the reason why 
we must adopt this general statute 
with respect to all a ga gt en- 
gaged in foreign business in,all coun- 
tries, to cite afly specific daactmenis 

j of the British Government which are 
| general in their character” 


OVERLAPPING BY | 
- POLITICAL PARTIES 


‘In Manitoba Liberals Have Split| 


© Into Two Groups, While La- 
bor Adherents- Are Divided 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


WINNIPEG, Manitoba — Differences 
of opinion have resulted in the split- 
ting up into two or more factions of 
the Liberal Party sympathizers in 
Winnipeg and the adherents of Labor 
throughout Manitoba. As a result, 
separate organizations, who 
have in effect the same political aims, 
are making individual preparations 
for the federal election campaign, and 
indications point to considerable and 


ineffective by rerlapping of work. 
In the case of Labor, it ich exist 
exist 


to unité all the factions whic 
in Manitoba into one organization by 
the.formation of a Manitoba branch 
of the Canadian Labor Party, which 
was formed at the recent convention 
of the Trades and Labor Congress dn 
Winnipeg. Recognized Labor bodies 
in Winnipeg include the Dominion 
Labor. Party, the Independent Labor 
Party, the Socialist Party of Canada 
and the Socialist Labor Federation. 
In addition,- there are the railway 
unions, which are not affiiliated with 
the, Trades and Lahor Council, and 
other Labor units. 

At the organization meeting, it was 
intended that candidates acceptable to 
the various Labor units should be 
nominated. The candidates, by obtain- 
ing the undivided support of the work- 
ers, it was hoped, would stand a much 
better chance of election than if can- 
didates representative of various 
shades of Labor opinion were to op- 
pose them, dividing the Labor vote anid 
giving other party contestants the 
benefit of the division. This much 
was agreed upon by the delegates, and 
a committee was — to draw up 
a constitution. 


Labor May Reunite 

At a second meeting, however, the 
Center Winnipeg branch of the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party'withdrew its del- 


egates from the conference, thus shat- 
tering, temporarily at least, all hopes 
of solidifying the workers’ strength. 
The action was based on the claim 


be composed of representatives from 


delegates from different trade unions | 
and other non- political organizations 
The matter of union thus femains in 
abeyance, but it is hoped a settlement 
may be:agreed upon at later meetings 
for which arrangements are being 
made. 

In the ease of the Liberals, two: 
distinct organizations are functioning. | 


Duncan Cameron, member of the! 
Manitoba Legislature, is provisional | 
president. The trouble in the Liberal, 
Camp dates back to March of this | 
year, when the association was reor-| 
gZanized and new Officers’. elected. 
Some of the former officers, dissatis- | 
fied, it is stated, left the meeting arfd | 
formed the body now known as the 
South Winnipeg Liberal Association. 


qtoba. 


This Organization has called a con-| 


' vention to nominate a candidate for its | 
‘constituency, and its announcement | 
has been countered with a circular! 
issued by Mr. Hill in which he claims | 
the faction is attempting to break up! 


the National Libera] Party in Mani-| 
The circulart also states that 


it is preposterous that delegates from 


all over the. Province should come to. 
for the convention at the) 
behest of the South Winnipeg mem-. 


Winnipeg 
bers, and when the Manitoba Liberal 


Association considered the matter of | 


holding a convention, some months 
ago, it was decided no action would '! 
be taken until a request from outside | 
of Winnipeg should be made. 


Liberal Party Delayed 


The delays arising from this dispute, | 


and other circumstances, has thus 
left the Liberals far behind, so far as 
organization for the campaign is con-'| 
cerned. The party has nominated no 
candidates as yet, but it is expected | 
that the work will receive a consider- | 
able impetus when W. L. Mackenzie 
King, leader of the National Party, | 
arrives here on his tour at the end of 
this month or early in November. 

It is apparent that the fight in bse 
nipeg will be between the Governme 
Party and the candidates who may = 
nominated by either Labor as a whole,’ 
or by the various factions, should it! 
not be possible to effect a union. In 
the rural districts, it 


nated by the Progressive, or Agrariah | 
Party, stand the best chance of elec-_| 
tion. 


PEACE LEAGUE ELECTS 
A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


NEW YORK. New York—The League 
to #€nforce Peace has elected ‘A. 
Lawrence Lowell president, to succeed 
Chief Justice William 
voted to hold a national convention in 
Washington while the Armament Con- 
ference is In session. The purpose of 
the convention, it was announced, 
would be to emphasize the obligations 
of the United States in establishing 


world peace. 

George W. Wickersham was elected | 
chairman of the executive committee | 
to succeed Mr. Lowell, who was ap- 


draft resolutions expressing the 
league's appreciation of Chief Justice 


Taft's efforts in its behalf 


~ 


that the Canadian Labor Party should | 


political bodies only, and not include | 


There is the Manitoba Liberal ASsso- | 
ciation, of which A. G. Hall is presi-' 
dent, and the South Winnipeg Con- | 
stituent Liberal Association, of which 


is generally | 
conceded that the candidates nomi- | 


H. Taft, and) 


pointed chairman of a committee to | 


SHIPPING BOARD TO 
BE INVESTIGATED 


Senate Asks Mr. Lasker for 
. Full Accounting of Muddled 
Financial Affairs of the 
Board and. Its Subsidiaries 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASH INGTON, District of Columbia 
—First. steps toward a sweeping in- 
vestigation of the affairs of the United 
States Shipping Board and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, in order that 
Congress may throw some light into 
the labyrinth of confusion, were taken 
by the United States Senate yesterday. 

That body by a viva voce vote 
adopted a resolution calling on Albert 
B. Lasker, chairman of the board, tc 
make forthwith a statement to the 
Sen -¢ of the debts, liabilities, the 
ajaount of claims pending against ‘it 
and the extent to which these claims 
have been validated. 

The resolution, which was intro- 
| @uced by Miles Poindexter (R.); Sena- 
tor from Washington, will also apply 
to the agencies of the Shipping Board, 
such as the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion and the companies which char- 
tered board vessels. many of whom 
have never madé an accounting to 
Congress, much less to the public, for 
the hundreds of millions thrown into 
what many senators regard as veri- 
table “Augean Stables.” 


resolution led. to a heated debate on 
the Shipping Board, charges of fraud, 
inefficiency, waste and allegations of 
“sinister interests” at work in Ameri- 
can shipping, being freely made, by 
Senator Poindexter and others. 

Oscar W. Underwood (D.), Senator 
from Alabama, declared that for 100 
years “sinister interests” had been at 
work to keep the American flag off the 
seas. Congress, he added, owes it to 
itself and the American peoplé@ to @s- 
certain the truth of charges made and 
to make a “clean out” if the charges 
are sustained. 

It was proposed that the Poindexter 
resolution should, be broadened to an 
|authorization for an immediate in- 
quiry into Shipping Board affairs by 
the Commerce Committee of the Sen- 
nate. The final decision, however, 
was to use the statement called for 
by Mr. Poindexter as the basis for an 
'exhaustive investigation. Independent 
‘resolutions of investigation are forth- 
| coming. Robert M. La Follette (R.), 
'Senator from Wisconsin, has such a 
tresolution pending. He promised. to 
| submit to the Senate within a few days 
data relative to American shipping 
which is “important and significant” 
|of conditions. : 

“There has been the rankest-kind of 
fraud perpetrated on the American 
| people in some of the matters which 
involve the Shipping Board,” Senator 
Poindexter declared. “It is high time 
thé Shipping Board was compelled to 
give the American people an account 
|of its stewardship.” 
| Jt was indicated during the debate 
‘that some Republican senators do not 
have complete confidence in the new 
chairman of the Shipping Board, Mr. 
Lasker, although of bourse the “regu- 
lar” administration group blame the 
chaos on the failure of the prevoius 
board to keep books at all. 

“I called up Chairman Lasker the 
other day aboutNsome claims by con- 
stituents of mine and asked what he 
intended to do about these debts,” said 
Mr. Poindexter. “He told me that 
| these debts were not his and that he 
_ did not intend to do anything about 
| them. 

“It 


is entirely possible that Mr. 
Lasker, who knows the advertising 
| ‘game,’ is not so well up in the rules 
of senatorial court@sy and that his 
| shortcoming in this respect got him 
into a hornets’ nest.” 

William E. Borah (R.), Senator 
from Idaho, declared that the Ship- 
ping Board is not iaking good its 


| officials, 
“There were 3000* auditors some | 
| time ago,” said Senator Borah. “There | 
|are still 1400. 
| board is not carrying out the policy 
| of economy it promised the American 
| people.” 
| Referring to the confusion inherited 
by the present board, Joseph S. Fre- 
linghuysen (R.), Senator from 
' Jersey, said that it would be impos- 
sible to get at the bottom of things 
| because no books were kept. 
| “The books that were kept were 
worthless,” charged Mr. Frelinghuy- 
Ponto “That is evidenced by the fact 
‘that no statement has ever been made 
‘of the operations of the Shipping 
| Board, and, furthermore, information 
|that has never been challenged was 
| thee charges for cargoes have never 


béen reported and this Shipping Board | 
|had practically to begin all over azain | 


,to make charters of these ships pay 
their cargo returns.” 

“For over 100 yeai; there has been 
a sinister influence in this country to 
keep the American ships off the seas,’ 
'Senator Underwood declared. 


statements, in the 
in reference to 


sorts of rumors, 
newspapers and out, 


was created and built up for the pur- 
pose of furnishing the people of the 
United States with ships to carry their 
goods over the sea. 

“I have no doubt that during the 
time of the war expenditures were 
made by the Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation that 
were extravagant, but I think it is un- 
just to the American people who want 
ships on the seas, flying the American 
flag, to carry their commerce, to allow 
the Shipping Board as at present con- 
| stituted, or constituted in the past, to 


' 
; 


The discussion of the Poindexter | 


promises of economy and demanded | have made 
that Congress be informed as to the tion director 


expenditures of money for’ salaries of|for scathing attacks’ on the part of 
‘the ministry. 


New | 


S 


“Since | the 
ithe end of the war there have been all | ‘filed in the district, 


| 


‘bé a battledore and shuttlecock for. 


the people who want to destroy our) 


shipping fleet for their purposes, and I 
| think Congregs owes it to the Amer- 
ican people not to léave these charges 


| in a nebulous state; Congress should | 


* 


go to ‘the bottom of them and if there 
ig anything wrong, we should clean 
it out.” 

The text of the Poindexter resolu- 
tion follows: 

“The United States Shipping Board 
is hereby directed to report to the 
Senate a statement of the number of 
debts now owed by the Shipping Board 
or its subsidiary agencies, including 
the United States Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, with the amount of each 
and the total amount of the indebted- 


‘|ness; also to report at the same time 


what amount of money is available to 
the Shipping Board at present, or under 
appropriations already made, or from 
any other source, for the payment of 
this indebtedness; also to report to 
the Senate the number and total 
amount of claims which have been pre- 
sented to the Shipping Board and 
which now remain unpaid; also what 
amount of such claims have been in- 
vestigated and allowed by the Ship- 
ping Board as valid claims, and what 
amount of such claims now pending 
have not been investigated by the 
Shipping Board, the validity of which 
remain undetermined; and how long 
the said claims which remajn undeter- 
mined have been — before the 
board.” 

A similar pate, was made in a 
House resolution also submitted yes- 
terday. 


PORT WORK BEGINS 
IN WESTERN MEXICO 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California — 


signed decrees authorizing port works 
to cost 12,000,000 pesos (approxi- 


‘for 


‘CORNELL WELCOMES 


ITS NEW PRESIDENT 


ITHACA, New York—Cornell Uni- 
versity turned from its books, labora- 
tories and workshops yesterday to 
inaugurate a new president, Dr. 
Livingston Farrand. The university 
also laid the cornerstbne of a new 


chemical laboratory, for which Charles 
M. Schwab, the steelmaster, gave 
$1,500,000, - 

More than 125 universities and col- 
leges sent representatives to Ithaca 
today’s ceremonies. Greetings 
from sister institutions of learning 
were confided to President A. Law- 
rence Lowell of Harvard, for the col- 
leges of the east: President M. L. 
Burton of the University of Michigan, 
for those af the middle. west, and 
President R. L. Wilbur, spokesman 
for colleges of the, Pacific slope. 
Albert W. Smith, for many years Dean 
of Sibley College of Mechanical 
Engineering, who has been acting 
president since the resignation of 
Jacob Gould Schurman, delivered to 
Dr. Farrand the charter of the univer- 
sity. Mr. Smithh, who, in his under- 
fraduate days, was one the greatest of 
Cornell oarsmen, retires from active 
service in the university. 

The faculty chose Dean W. A. Ham- 
mond as its spokesman, while the Cor- 
nell alumni named. Foster M. Coffin, 
1912, as their representative on the 
speakers’ platform. 

Dr. Farrand is the fourth man to sit 
in the president’s office in Morrell 
Hall. The first was Andrew D. White, 


{co-worker with Ezra Cornell in the 
President Obregon of Mexico has just! founding of the “institution where any 


mately $6,000,000) at the ports of. 


Guaymas and -Manzanillo, the former 
on the Gulf of California, in ,the State 
of Sonora, and the latter on the Pa- 
cific Ocean, in the State of Colima. 
Details of the work to bé done are 
contained in the list issue of the 
“Diario Official’ of Mexico; 

The improvements at Guaymas, 
which is the most important of the 
Pacific coast ports of Mexico, call for 
an expenditure of $100,000 on a float- 
ing drydock, marine railway and re- 
pair yard for ships. Jose de la Llave, 
Commodore of the Mexican Navy, in 
charge of port works, has sent a staff 
of engineers to Guaymas, and the 
work has been commenced. The dry- 
dock will handle ships up to 5000 
tons, and, though owned and operated 
by the federal government, will be 
available for work on commercial 
vessels. 

Work at the port of Manzanillo, 
which is to cost about $5,000,000 is a 
resumption of the port development 
started in 1908 by Edgar K. Smoot, an 
American engineer. Originally, $14,- 
000,000 was appropriated for the de- 
velopment and improvement of this 
port, but the revolutions from 1910 to 
1920 halted the work, and the govern- 
ment has just feaffirmed the contracts 
with Mr. Smoot and made fresh ap- 
propriations to enable him to continue 
the development of the port. The 
first work to be done is the cutting 
off of a hill and fhe dumping of the 
earth into the bay, thus forming some 
400 acres of level land for wharf, rail 
terminal and industrial sites. The 
harbor is to be completely Hned with 
a concrete sea-wall, and the wharves 
are to be of concrete and steel. 

Manzanillo is connected with Mexico 


City by a branch of the National Rail- || 


ways of Mexico, which passes through 
Colima and Guadalajara, and with the 
United States by the Southern Pacific 
of Mexico. 


BALTI MORE CLERGY 


ASSAILS OFFICIAL} | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
BALTIMORE, Maryland — Alleved 


man can secure an education in any 
science’or art.”” The next was Charles 
Kendall Adams, who resigned in 1893 
to become president of the University 
of Wisconsin. The third was Dr. Jacob 
Gould Schurman, now Minister to 
China. 

Dr. Farrand was president of the 
University of Colorado from 1914 to 
1918, when he resigned to enter the 
service of the International Health 
Board during the world war. At the 
conclusion of that struggle, Dr. Far- 
rani became chairman of the’ central 
committee of the American Red Cross. 


NEW | PRUNE 18 PERFECTED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PORTLAND, Oregon—The develop- 
ment of a prune which may mark 


‘a new epoch in the prune industry 


failure to enforce the prohibition law | 
in Maryland, as well as the recent. 


interview in which he declared it to 
be impossible to enforce such a law. 
Edmund Budnitz; prohibi- 
fror this State, the target 


Quoting Mr. Budnitz as saying that 


ihe had no knowledge of the illegal 
It is evident that the) 'sale of liquors in a certain locality, 


.the Rev. Dr. David Hughes, pastor | 
of a Presbyterian church in the seme: 
vicinity, stated to. his congregation 
that he had supplied the prohibition 
director with the names and addresses 
of shopkeepers who were selling in- 
texicating drinks, .but that when he 
later investigated the establishments 
run by these men they were still in 
operation. 

Follaéwing action recently by the 
Ministerial Union of Baltimore, a del- 
egation went to Washington to urge 
the removal of the prohibition direc- 
tor from office. 


CALIFORNIA IRRIGATION SUIT 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


FRESNO, California— The Madero 
Irrigation District has filed suit in 
the Superior Court of_Madera to con- 
demn the waters in the San Joaquin 
River’ now claimed by Miller & Lux 
as riparian. This suit is by 20 times 
largest condemnation suit ever 
involving as it 
does 650,000 acre feet of the waters 
of the San Joaquin River now claimed 


this bureau of the government that ' by the Miller & Lux interests. 


ee ee 
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LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free. Public Lectures : 


Information and 
Lectures, Lectures for Industrial Foremen, for 
Teachers, Collegiate Courses, etc. with in- 
structions for securing tickets, may be had by 
sending to the Curator, 491 ROYLSTON sgT.., 
BOSTON, an addressed, stamped envelope. 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, Trustee. 


announcements of Free Public | 


; 


| Walk-Over‘ Boot Shops 


of Oregon was announced recently by 
Prof. F. C. Reimer of the Talent ex- 
periment station. The new product is 
a French prune twice as large as the 
normal French prune, something that 
prune growers have long been hoping 
for, and is the resué of grafting ex* 
periments started by Professor Reimer 
in 1914. 


WOMEN’S CITIZENSHIP CLASSES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota—Citi- 
zenship classes for the Women of 
Sioux Falls uider the direction of the 
Minnehaha League of-Women Voters 
have opened, for the second season, in 
each precinct for the discussion of 
current problems in government and 
politics. The purpose of the work is 
to make every woman an intelligent 
—_— citizen. 
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Chisholm’s 
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| 


| 511 Euclid Avenue—1140 Euclid Avenue 
322 Superior Avenue, N. E. 


A= 


Men's, Boys’ and 
Youth's Shoes 


TTRACTIVE readjustment prices 


prevail on all goods, consisting 
of Furniture of the better make 


Oriental & Domestic 
Rugs and Draperies 
THE KOCH COMPANY 


10007-10009 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
Opposite East 100th Street 


Women's, Misses’ and 
Children’s Shoes 


ea ee 


/ 

Style and Mileage 

Now Available for Men 
327-335 Euclid, Cleveland, O. 


ewes i ip | Ztvek Oho 


On F aes Clothing = 


LANG Furnishings and Mats 
p Our Monday Specials Afford 


Uncommos Values-Watch for them 


~ Immaculate Laundering 


is as essential as correct selection 
of clothes, to the carefully dressed 
‘man or woman 


Electric Sanitary Laundry Co. 
Pros 2335 Cleveland 


J 


The B. Dreher’s Sons Co, 


PIANOS 


Pianola Players 
Vocalion Talking Machines 
1028-1030 Euclid Avenue. CLEVELAND 
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' 4 iy Dr Batis UrgenGeneral Rather 
Te ea Latter, When Taught} 


; 


‘Special to The » Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


y| ALBANY, New York — ‘General, 
ike } rather than ‘vocational education was 
€8/ urged by Dr; Nicholas Murray Butler, 
| president of Columbia University, at 
the ahnual convocation of the. Uni- 
versity of the State of New York 


yesterday. While changes in economic, | 


social and political conditions had 
been many within the past 50 years, he 
said, . creer had been driffing, but 
had remained largely in the rhapsod- 
ical stage that wae characteristic of it 
during those decades. 
“We are losing faith in education, 
| tter what our vocal professions, 
when we surround human beings with 
lsion,”. he said. “We are clos- 
‘ine e door to opporttnity, we are. 
rte ti the spivit of liberty by refus- 
ing it either air or food, and we are 
substituting more or less efficient ma- 
chines of low grade and restricted 
| ucts for human beings with the 
ambition to rise in the world and with 
the opportunity to do so. Education 
and public policy still have a stiff 
struggle before them if the closing 
door is once more to be thrown wide 
open to the youth of today and to- 


“Public opinion is beginning to 
give evidence of recognition that edu- 


cation, as now commonly organized | 


r | and ax “peg on, is far from satisfac-|* 
tory. We are confronted in éduca- 
tion, as in so many other fields et 
thought and action, by a ‘problem 

,}i8 not primarily national, but w a: 
wide. Both in England and France 
and certainly in the United States 
education is more costly, more com- 
plex and more long-drawn-out than 
ever before, and yet is apparently 
léss effective than’ when less costly, 
Jess complex and less drawn-out.” 

d.|.. Dr. Butler urged that educatign be 
te n liberty rather than upon 

m - Such education, he be-} 

ileved: would open to youth the widest 

possible door through which ambitién 

and capacity might pass to the cul- 
tivation of new fields. 

' “At the present time it would be 

difficult to name a single man,” he: 

of | Said, “who' has come to high position 

_| Who did not begin at or near the low- 
est rung of the economic and social 
ladder. ‘To all such American life has 

*  }meant opportunity and American edu- 
-; cation meant prepartion for oppor- 
tunity and introduction to it. 

| “The’ moment that one accepts the 
amazing fallacy that there is no such 
thing as general training, that there 
are no knowledges and no habits 
which may be useful in any direction 
whatsoever, but that every individual 
must be diréctly trained for a specific 
task or céiling and then hold to it, 
that individual finds the door of op- 
portunwy shut-in his face. The whole 
scheme of vocational education is not 
only ‘a sham; and a costly sham, but 
an immense injury both to the indi- 
vidual and to the community, if*it is 

_| permitted to find-its way into the six 

elemental school years, or in any but 

the most réstricted)-fashion, into the 

six secondary school years. 

“To confine a workman to a public 

trade, or even to a particular branch. 
of a Bagby tome oe trade, is to oe the 
door of opportunity fn his face. If a 
man may not work for 10 mimutes be- 
yond the eight-hour day, excepting for 

ertime pay; or.if he may not turn 

his hand to some job other than his 
own for the pleasure and satisfaction 
of doing it, or if he may hot gain 
additional reward by special. skill or 
industry in his work, or if; however 
excellent the workman, his daily per- 
formance must be-held down to the 
stafidard of the least -competent, the 
face of bite iterate is — in: his 
ace,” 


NEW DARTMOUTH: BUILDING 


HANOVER, New Hampshire — An- 
nouncement that Henry P. Talbot, 
dean of the department of chemistry 


preventive 


that i 
the 


is an op- 
s to the 


event the 
results in man 
were given, The 
that 16 towns 


He also reported 


A. 


r 


of the national 
1 exploitation 
before the 


of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Dr. William H. Nichols, 
of New York, would speak at the dedi- 
cation of the new Steele, chemistry 
building at Dartmouth College, Octo- 
_ | ber 29, was made yesterday. Governor 
‘| Brown will also attend the ceremony. 


The Steele chemistry building, the} 


newest addition to the Dartmouth Col- 
lege plant, has just been completed at 
|a cost of approximately $500,000. The 
building is named for Benjamin Hin- 
man Steele, a Dartmouth alumnus of 
ithe class of 1857,-in whose memory 
. | Sanford H. Steele, his brother, a grad- 


, uate of Dartmouth in 1872, bequeathed | 
‘to the college the sum of $250,000. {// 
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Cantilevers 
the shoes; “that allow the fool to 
function naturally and the foot 
muscles. 46 grow strong and vigorous. 
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:| COAL SUPPLIES _ 
3 ‘ADEQUATE| 


lea Ficeies Says Shortage. | 
. If Any, 


of Transportation- 
to Control of _Industry Grows 


gee to The Chsistian Science Monitor 
from ite Washington News Office 


: WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
y-The question of an te coal 
supply while @ »shor en been 
threatened from vario s ot os js a 
matter of efficient . transportation 


aod than any lack of output. This 


® conclusion reached by, Herbert 
er, Secretary. of Commerce, as 
{stated by. him’: .stéerday. -. In opin- 
‘fon there fs enéugh coal ay lable to. 
} carry the country: throughe 1 next 
| March, ided the rajlroads con-/|, 
}tipue to operate in a Rc sded regulai 


mannér. .. 


in ge: Years, is a ‘Sham/ 


. both bitumin us and anthra- 
cite, has been mined in increasing: 
quant ‘ies during the last few months, 
and although the year’s total output 
is below mormal, the slackening ol 
}industry, which would ordinarily: con-‘ 
| tinue in some degree through the win- 
tev, ‘diminishes *he possibility of a 
shortage. o 
Coal etpe ts here ea recently* 
mate statements along the same line, 
holding that only a sudden and com- 
plete reviva! of industry could create 
@ demand impossible to meet. When 
questioned as tothe ability of carriers 
to meet a sudden increase in, demand, 
they are emphatic in saying. that, 
under anticipated conditions, any seri- 
ous coal shortage must be laid. at the 
door of the roads, and not the pro- 
j} ducers, . 


Workers Oppose Control 


. The recent effort of William S. Ken- 
yon (R.); Senator from Iowa, to pre- 
vent. profiteering and irregularity In 
the -coal aeery by Means of two 
bills introduced by him, is having a 
somewhat discouraging reception by 
the parties most interested. It" was, 
of course, expected that the operators 
would raise protests against alleged 
“socialistic control,” but it was hoped 
that the bill giving the Federal Trade 
Commission power to investigate and 
blish figures of profit, cost, etc., in 
coal industry, would receive ‘the 
support of Labor interests. 
From present indications, such is 
to be the case. It was stated 
smbbatically b ‘John L. Lewis, presi- 
dont of the United Mine Workers, that 
when the bills come up for hearings 
before the Senate Manufactures Com- 
mittee, they will be opposed, by his 
organization. The reason advanced 
by Mr. Lewis was that the bill con- 


gection giving the President emer- | 
gency powers to control the ge 
tion,; movement and. distrib 

coal in such manner and to such ex- 


essential to the protection of the pub- 
‘lie health.” It is believed that this 
power could be used against the in- 
terests of the mine worker, as in the 
question of wages, to a.dangerous ex- | 
tent, and the workers are, as.it was 
asserted by Mr. Lewis, afraid of a. pos- 
sible infringement on their rights as 
union men. This is the same objec- 
tion that wis raised. against the Calder 
control bill last year... Mr. Lewis also. 
said. that he was opposed to giving 
power over the. coal industry to the 
Federal Trade Commission. It should, 
rather, be in the hands of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as a 
body having power over the transpor- 
tation and of the industry, which is 
one of the big phases of the problem 
and entirely outside the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 


Support Was Expected 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that in his recommendation submitted 
to the unemployment conference last 
week, Mr. Lewis made the statement 
that the “bituminous coal industry has 
sunk far beyond the point where any 
appreciable improvement may be 
effected by suggestions for stabilizing 
the market demands. Short of nation- 
alization, indeed, I can see no relief 
for the crying evils of the industry 
other than drastic government control 
and regulation for the purpose of 
safeguarding the interests, not only of 
the mine worker, but also of the con- 
sumer.” Having admitted the ad- 


visapility of government regulation |- 


thus clearly, it was supposed by those 
urging the enactment of the Kenyon 
bill that it would receive his support. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
standing as it does squarely and un- 
equivocally against government con- 
trol of the industry, fs also prepared 
to oppose the bill, it was stated at 
headquarters. yesterday. The “‘emer- 
gency section” was again given as 
the objectionable feature. 


NEW YORK BUDGET ADOPTED 
y Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Hastern News Office 
“NEW YORK, New York—The official 
city budget, carrying appropriations 
for the conduct. of the business of the 
City of New York for 1922, amounting 


in the aggregate to wea i oc was ' 


Will Be Due to Lack |* 


teins a, “joker” in the form of the) 


tent as he shall deem necessary and | 


|BACKUS CO. 


] adopted by the Board or: Masianaba Sobte 
terday: This does not include the in- 


the Supreme Court. The board di 
the carporation counsel to appeal a 
decision and. erenaveeicl action pending 


such head n corm 


MOTOR INDUSTRY. 


z 


Manager of Aiieii Chamber | 
‘of Commerce .Tells Expected 
Growth and Forecasts Use 


of Busses in Polewacomare | 


Special. to The Christian Science Monitor 
-. from ite Hastern News Office 


ATLANTIC CITY, New J ersey— With 
more than 900,000 motor trucks, and 
8,300,000 passenger cars..now regis: 
tered, with this year’s production: esti- 
‘mated at more than 1,700,000, and’ the 
demand continuing; the United States | 
is fast becoming a ‘nation on wheels, 


and the inconveniences: of a railroad | 


strike are lessened by the assurance 
to the public of transportation ‘tacili- 


tiés that wili not’ make ‘it solely de- 
pendent on the railroads and the 
unions, declared Alfred Reeves, gen- 
era] manager of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, at the an- 
nual convention of the National Hard- 
ware Association yesterday. Mr. 
Reeves estimated that the next wix 
yeats would show at least 15,000,000 
motor-car vehicles on the 2,500,000 
miles of highways in the United States 
and. a resultant coordination of the 
service of motor cars and trucks with 
mc of railways, waterways and trol-} 
eys 
“Our people demand the best form 
of transportation, and the motor vehi- 
cle will, on meritorious performance, 
secure its share of patronage, with the 
proper’ share going to the railroads, 
trolleys “and waterways,” said Mr. 
Reeves. “Each has its place and each 
cam be helpful by increasing the effi- 
ciency of the nation. 

“With its 33,000 dealers and the 
35,000 garages; 
of motor vehicles, a $1, 000, 000,000 tire 
industry; its consumption of $1,000,- 
000,000 in gasoline and oi], and $750,- 
000,000 in parts and accessories com- 
panies, anything that affects the in, 
creased use of motor vehicles will 
seriously affect the entire country. 

“The highways program is makihg | 
rapid progress because everyone ap- 
preciates the tremendous increase in 
land values that comes from highway 
building. The public- highways, like 
the waterways, improved with public 
money, bring increased accommoda- 
; tions for the public. They are free 
| for eyery one to use, No motor vehicle 
hes exclusive‘rights over any highway. 

“Im the interests of better service 
to the public, progressive railroad and 
trolley systems are adopting motor 
trucks and motor busses to replace 
short lines or to act as feeders to 
tmain Hines: To the farmer the motor 
pear. is-indispensable, The registration 
figures show that 55 per cent of all 
motor cars are in towns of 5000 or 
less, with only 9 per cent in cities of 
more than 500,000 inhabitants: We 
now have 10,000 motor transport lines: 
650 organized bus lines, including 150 
in cities, exclusive of motor busses 
transporting children to and from 6000 
rural schools. 

“Based on the false idea that motor 


' 


| 


vehicles are luxuries, our peoplé have 


been heavily over-taxed. Last year 
we paid taxes, individua] to é6ur own 
industry, of more than $316,000,000. 
A survey shows that 60 per cent of 
all automobile mileage is for business 
purposes, and 90 per cent of al] cars 
are used more or less for business. 
In the face of all of these handicaps, 
America on wheels hag become an ac- 
complished fact, with a car for évéery 
11 persons in the United States. 
“This industry, second only to steel 
among American manufacturing in- 
dustries, has gone through readjust- 
ment ‘in fine fashion, primarily be- 
cause the advantage ‘of lower prices 
for. cars was - advertised and given 
direct‘to the public. The motor car 
is universal, in this country, as it will 


be throughout the world, because it) 


answers man’s call for independent, 
individual transportation.” 


SUBMARINE IS LAUNCHED 


STILL EXPAN DING: 


attention, whether they will or not, to 


president of the chamber, read a state- 


q 


‘terday at an ass 


its $2,000,000,000 worth |. 


| 


PORTSMOUTH, New Hampshire — : 


| The submarine S-13, last of the S-type 
‘to be built, was launched at the navy 
yard on Thursday. Immediately after 
the launching keels were laid for two 
submarines of a new type to be known 

as the V-1 and V-2. Officials said they 


would be much speedier than -the > 


| boats. 
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November Silk Sale 


Now in progress. Women are finding many beauti- 
ful, lustrous silks for dresses, blouses and 
trimming, at prices: remarkably low. 


It is a good 


time to buy. 


— 


nee of West Grade Candies 
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“FACT BASIS” FOR | 
- BUSINESS IS URGED 


bite ‘Chasther of 7, 
Told. Knowledge Not Specu- 
lation, Facts Not Opinions, 


‘Specially for The Christian orien Monitor 

. BOSTON, Massachusetts — Urging 
upon business. 
lishing a-“fact basis” for ‘thinking and 
planning, Leonard. P. Ayres, vice- 
president of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, ‘Ohio, spewting yes- 
“age luncheon of the 


Boston: Chamber, of Commerce, de- 
‘clated that’ the: time has come for}. 
business to be governed by “kuowl-, 
edge instead of speculation, facts in- 
stead of opinions.” Also, he asserted; | 
business men. must realize that the 
United States, is no longer independent 
economically, and that they must pay 


| the. welfare of. the other nations of the 
world. 

Opening the first assembly luncheon 
ofa. series which will be devoted co 
discussion of “The Turn of the Tide in 
American Problems,” Everett R. Morss, 


ment m. Calvin. Coolidge, Vice- 
President of the United States. In his 
‘statement Mr. Coolidge pointed out 
that the post-war conditions had pat | 
the. commercial and industrial morale ' 
of'the nation to a test which has been 
met with “patience, courage and suc- 
cess.” 

“Today,” he said, “there is a definite 
turming of the tide in the business and 
industrial activities of the country. 
|This upward swing of the busineas 
pendulum ix clearly defined to those 
who con read the economic signe of 
the times: It is in the bank, the ralil- 
road, the post office, the mill and the} 
field. And it calls for a spirit of opti- 
mism, an attitude of self-reliant, 
forward-looking confidence on the part 
of the business men of the country.” 


Fundamental Trends 


Illustrating his address by: means of 
charts covering trends both during the 
past six year period and 110 years of 
American economic history, Mr. Ayres 
established several fundamentals. He 
demonstrated the ofder of change in 
prices begins with the wholesale and 
rurs through retail prices, then wages, 
and, last and least, rents. Any con- 
siderable change in general price 
levels in other countries affect the 
United States, and prosperity is inter- 
dependent. The nations of WBurope 
have been more adversely affected by 
rising prices than this nation. 

During the last 110 years, Mr. Ayres 
said, the general wholesale price level 
of 1920 was reached three times. with 


men the need. of estad-| 


corresponding reactions, showing peak 
periods to be followed by about 30 
years of irregularly falling prices and 
20 years of rising ones. He urged 
avoidance of plant extensions, liquida- 
tion of debts where possible and gen- 
etal attention to the details of business 
thrift and economic management. The 


future course of wages depends largely || 


| BfLHleden 


Detroit, Michigan 


on the degree to which the per capita 
output cam be increased through im- 
provements in management, processes 
and machinery. Fall in retail prices 
inevitably lag after decline in whole- 
sale prices. 


Downward Price Movement 


“There is much evidence to indi-| 
cate,” Mr. Ayres said, “that the gen-| 
eral trend of prices Will be irregu- 


to comé, just as it was after the two 
earlier. great increasés. One reason | 
why we may expect this lies in the| 
very fact that prices are and have | 
been high., Another is to be found in 
the World’s detreasing production of 
gold. A third lies in the enormous 
losses in the past few years, with the 
accompanying disorganization of the 
world’s industrial producing power.. 
A fourth is in the depreciated cur- 
rencies of the world which the 
stronger nations will endegyor by; 


oe 
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Which of These Catalogs Do You * 
: Want! | 
' WOMEN'S SHOES 
CHILDREN'S SHOES 


MEN'S SHO 
BOYS’ SHOES 


DETROIT . 
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4426 Woodward Avenue 
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Presenting 


CORRECT STYLES 
Costumers to Gentlewomen 


Kuhn we 


t 
larly downward for a period of years, 


every means in their power to stabilize 


and. make more valuable, 


“As we efter upon this \ period of 


declining prices business concerns 
should endeavor to pay eff their in- 


debtedness before the dollar increases 


‘still miore in its purchasing power. 


Those which still retain earnings ac- 
cumulated during the recent period of 


high profits should conserve them aud 


‘will. greatly profit from having them, 


while those which distributed in divi- 
| dends‘ their extraordiiary earnings, 
Made’ during the period of rising 
prices, must expect to exacise the 
greatest efforts nOw to make up for 
their past generosity. 


‘the present situation is that some sub- 
‘stantial Improvement of present con- 
ditions cannot be long delayed. There 
has never been a time when the prices 
of these stocks havé long stayed down 
at anything like their present relative 
levels. The reasonable interpretation 
of the lessons of the past is that sub- 
‘stantial improvement may be expected 
before long and that the rise in the 


prices of the industrial stocks will be, 


followed shortly by a general im- 


provement in business conditions.” 


YALE CITIZENSHIP 
SCHOOL FOR WOMEN | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. HARTFORD. Connecticut — Regis- 
frations from many states have been 
received for the School of Citizenship 
which is to be held in cooperation with 
Yale University at Lampson Hall, New 
Haven, all next week. The schoo! will 
open on Mondhy night, when Prof. 
Charlies M. Blakewell will talk on “The 
Responsibilities of Citizenship.” 

‘ “We hope,” says Miss Mary Bulkley, 


chairman of the citizenship depart- 
ment of the Connecticut League of 


Women Voters, “that the women who 
are able to attend the school will go 
back to their own towns with a sense 
of the nearness of political questions 
‘to their own homes and lives. The 
fact that the members of the Yale 
faculty are giving us so much valuable 


‘time and assistance proves that in their 


estimation women are capable of im- 
proving political and social conditions 
in the State. 
that their confidence was justified.” 
ECONOMY IS AIM OF MOVEMENT 
Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 
NEWPORT, Rhode Island—An effort ' 
to secure the retention of the naval 
training station here will avail noth-: 
ing, according to Secretary of the! 


Navy Edwin Denby. who points out, in| 
the. 
navy will economize both in mén and ; 


addressing interests here, that 
money by centering the naval train- 
ing at Hampton Roads, Virginia, in- 
stead of -havifig stations for traininz 
naval recruits at both Newport and 
Hampton Roads. 


OREGON SOIL FOR LIBERTY TREE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PORTLAND, Oregon—-At the re- 


pangs of Mrs. James D. Howard, chair- 


i'man of the Milledgeville (Georgia) 
‘echapier, Daughters of the American 
Revalution, a handful of Oregon soil 
Was sent to the southern city to be 
used with soil sent from al] other 
states of the.Union in maturing a.so- 
called. Liberty tree which is to be 
plantéd there on ’ovember 10. 


‘The immediate interpretation of 


PLAN-TO CONTROL 
STOCKYARDS MADE. 


[Department of Agriculture Is 
* Ready to Assume Supervision 
Under Terms of Federal Law 
ee Affect - 70 Yards 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News ffice 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Formal supervision by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the stockyards 
placed under its control by the pack- 
ers and stockyards act will begin 
shortly after November 1, notices. to 
this efféct having been sent out yes- 
terday to the stockyard owners. 
After preliminary investigation, 54 
stockyards, it was announced, were 
found to come under the designations 
of the gct giving the Secretary of 
Agriculture supervision over their 
transactions. It is expected that the 
number will shortly be increased to 
about 70. The packers and stock- 


| culture, 
| carry out the provisions of the packer 


yards unit of the Départment of Agri- 
which has been organized to 


control act, has for the last five weeks 
been engaged in collecting prelim- 
inary information as to the packing 
industry and all its ramifications, 
which is a prerequisite for. formal 
contro] in accordance with the terms 
of the act. 

The department is preparing to fol- 
low up the notices, which will be 
posted in the various stockyards on 
November 1, with the formulation of 
tentative regulations governing’ the 
activities of the commission men’ and 
other market agencies which operate 
at the stockyards. Before these regu- 
lations are finally determined, they 
will be taken up at a series of hear- 
ings to be held at Fort Worth, Texas; 
Kansas City, Missouri; Denver, Colo- 
rado; Portland, Oregon, and Chicago, 
Illinois, when firms and persofis in- 
terested will be given a chance to 


We shall have to show 


criticize them with a view to possible 
modification. 

It was also announced by the De- 
partment of Agriculture that super- 
visors would shortly be placed in a 
number of stockyards, whose duty it 
will be to observe conditions and 


jmethods of doing business, report ob- 


servations, and see that there is no 
‘hitch in carrying out the regulations 
‘of the department in the various locali- 
‘ties. By'this means, the Secretary of 
Agriculture hopes to keep a: watchful 
eye on the stockyards under his 
supervision, and to make sure that 
the prbvision of the packer control act 
are carried out. 


GUESTS TO BE WELCOMED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Two more@ 
of the prominent figures in the world 
war will arrive here when the Aqui- 
tania reaches quarantine this morna- 
ing. -Eleutherios Veniselos, former 
Premier of Greece, who is credited 
with having done mach to keep his 
country on the side of the Allies, and 
Admiral Lord David Beatty, the Brit- 
ish naval hero, are to be welcomed on 
their arrival by representatives of the 
national, state and city governments. 
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Inthe Favor Shop 


Novelties and decorations in crepe paper for the children’s 
or adults’ party, dinner, luncheon or dance. 


Many clever novelties made by hand especially for this Shop. 


The Hallowe'en favors are particularly interesting now. 
New novelties arriving continually. 


Hud son’s-M ezzanine—W ood ward Avenue Bullding. 
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Silks 
Blankets 
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10-DAY WIND-UP 


; of the 
MILLION IN OCTOBER SALES 
NOW IN PROGRESS 


Apparel for Women, Men and Children 
Dress Good 


Cornforts 
Household Linens 


Cotton Goods 
Domestics 


COA L 


For Fireplace or Furnace, House 


_|.. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Jacob 6 Van\Wormer 7. 


Interior a a 
Upholstering . fy a=. 
Special Furniture 
4th Floor University Building 
35 Grand River Ave., East DETROIT 


“Himeliggh’s 


ie. xDERWEAR suite irc the ag thoy wool, 


— year 
suits, 
this state nis. year 05. 
Silk a union suits, last year 34.50— 
this eaae rst 38. 


A okie. te 


last year $5.95— | 


| 


Charles W. Warren & Company 
Diamond Merchants and Jewelers 
1532 Washington Boulevard 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Washington Arcade 
Building 


| 
| 
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Walk-Over Boot Shops 


1059 Woodward Avenue 
1546 Woodward Avenue 


138630 Woodward Ave., Highland Park 
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The Russel ~The Russel Co. 


1536 Woodward Ave., Detroit 


LADIES APPAREL 
of Style and Quality at 


_ Reasonable Price 


Men's, Boys’ and 
Youths’ Shoes 


Women's, Misses’ and 


Children's Shoes 
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The Sweetest Story Ever Told 


SEVEN GTORES IW DETROIT 
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ONITOR, BOSTON, U. s. A _FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1921. 
RADICAL CHANGES © inmates, earns~no gratuity, and for- © 
= 1 feits the privileges of letters and 
visits. 
The 
promote the welfare of — _ girls 
after they leave the institution, re- 
_ for J 7 eniles \ here ” ey Are associates has been gradually en- 
Not Imprisoned but Disci- rolled, and /under ordinary circum- 
stances every boy discharge is 
these, resident in the district to which 
Special to The Chiletian Science Monitor | "¢ S0¢s. 
from its Buropean News Office Advised as'to Future 
the Borstal institutions is @ potent into a Borstal institution an associate 
factor in the beneficent transformation visits his home, and reports to the 
that the British prison system is un- | association any facts ascertained ~ 
of Commons, described the object Of |the institution during the inmate's 
these institutions as being to provide | training. Officers of the association 
a place where the yaung offefder will ' visit the institutions, a. . any inmate 
of his libert} to that degree which is about home affairs and future pros- 
necessary to ingure discipline, and pects. The association gets into touch 
where he will be taught an industry. | with relatives who may be willing to 
more like a school.” The act of Par- | his reception by his family or friends, 
Hament establishing Borstal institu-  o- if he has no friends, fo his accom- 
tions defines them as “places in which ‘modation in approved lodgings. 
industria] training and other instruc-|}o. jis received at the, association's 
ition, and be subjected ‘to such dis- | ondon office, given advice as to his 
cipifinary and moral influences, 48 Will feiyre and as to his duty under his 
| prevention of crime.” The report of tion On arrival he is receiv-d by the 
| the’ work for the past year shows hl local associate, and; if he is friendless 
the institutions have fully just or his friends are unable to help him, 
that those who are responsible for the | ‘i 
| introduction of the new method. “have gt “geeren vo “TE og 
de a revolution within the prison + rae Maoriy © y he ae 
| me who pass through Borstal institutions 
_the political’ pro- freapar Praca the geroseeen ig treat- | interrupted the collection of statistics, 
has been age = 0 ee | 64 in every 100 who had been at liberty 
| Borstal institutions derive their for five years had not again offended 
sutive <a aaah gre die eS orege: es age 1 where the first experiment was made. a Gi 
ss in Bombay in a gh et rie ee Po on great prison, built to house the 
: po gen | r ee tai es oe eS, = oe . i ‘ convicts who made the Chatham. INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 
as follows: In Se eats |formed into:a center for the reforma-_ . Ler A 
the Moderate wing of | tive treatment of young offenders, the ©Y special Bia crescent ag Christian 
oye aim being to shape and develop char-, meets : 
Pie ices ‘old gloomy cells were replaced by| tion has been made by the Commission 
tagu- | bedrooms in lofty corridors with wide | +of Inquiry into the industria! re- 
| windows; solitary labor in close cén- | | sources of Ireland, that the manufac- 


) IN er NS ts Borstal association seeks to 
them: A band of nearly a. thousand 
plined and Taught ary under the care and control of one of 
LONDON, England—The success of; As soon as a boy or girl is received 
rgoing. Mr.. McKenna, in the House | which may be of use to the officers of 
not be imprisoned but merely deprived can have a private talk with them 
“It is not a prison,” he said, “but far. ‘help him on release, and arrange for 
young offenders may be given such| On the morning of his discharge the 
/conduce to their reformation and the ji,ence and seen off to his destina- 
| their existence; indeed, it is claimed |}. j. maintained until he is able to 
‘system and in the attitude of the ;. satisfactory. Before the war, which 
rongadey ts mi , a. these columms several name from a village on the Medway . 
ALCOHOL FOR IRISH 
was clearly fore | docks and forts, was gradually trans- | 
broke ‘acter, rather than to crush it. The | DUBLIN, Ireland—A recommenda- 
‘finement has given place to associate 'tureof alcohol for industrial purposes 
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ey  ~eerearhgehonednag as’ well 
| stige of his own personal 
or, , has enabled Mr. Gandhi to 
re _ROn-cooperation from reach- 
ad now its logical conclusion of 
4 The meeting of the com- 
in Bombay, however, shawed 
“4 advocates of strong action 
xpi to gain the upper 
crisis came on a, resolu- 
of what is now called 
"——@ grandiloquent 

for ee refusal to pay taxes. 
will be seen that this proposal 
ts a real new departure in 


es 


ats PSS 


0 fan. Hitherto the pro- 
‘mon-cooperation has not en- 


except in so far as it has 

bed unrest amounting torriot in 

parts of India. The refusal 

however, is; or rather 

t challenge hich no 
ent could ignore. 

Gandbi w unquestionably realizes 

By his influence the com- 

of the National Congress. was 

da to do no more than lip 

| to the doctrine of “civil dis- 

' while-throwing a sop to/it 

ists by saying that any 

prone d embark upon non- 

_ Of taxes provided it gave 

vious notice to the National Con- 

5 as a whole, and received the 

of me oe to its program. 


vy 


is unstable; and 


ice i 
ave given hostages to the extremist 
ng in the congress by admitting “the 

of civil disobedience,” the 


, 
ay f 
‘4 


: yet 


and his committee 


jcommittee.. Mr. 


man'‘his manifesto wotld have run! 
thus: ‘There is a shortage of. piece 
goods in the country owing to unavoid- 
able economic causes, and prices have 
reached prohibitive figures to the 
great detriment of the welfare of our 
poor masses. In order to relieve the 
situation the better classes~are ad- 
vised to use foreign cloth. At the 
same time it is imperative. in the po- 
litical and economic interests of India 


that she should be self-contained in 


the matter of her cloth:supplies. To 
achieve this object India looks to her 
capitalists to start more manufactories 
and’ to her masses to resort to the 
“chukha” in increasing numbers for 
realizing the ideal of a> progressive 
boycott of foreign goods.” {N. B.— 
Chukha, sometimes spelt charka, 
means spinnitig wheel.) 


Success of Boycott in Doubt 


It is, of course, still very doubttw 
whether this boycott can succeed; and 
is significant that the Delhi piece 


goods merchants have refused to co- 


Operate in the boycott. Delhi is one 
of the centers of Indian agitation, and 


if the merchants of that city refuse 
to cooperate with so popular a leader 
-"f Mr. Gandhi, pecuniary interest of 

a very strong character indeed must 
be the reason. At the same time, the 
1 | bopeott has had some effect already. 
Prices havé begun ‘to rise and show} 
signs of rising further. 

Two small incidents in the Bombay 
meeting of the committee of the Na- 
tional Congress are worth retording.. 
A resolution to organize a gigantic, 
national. strike on the occasion of the. 
arrival of the Prince of Wales next 
November stood on the agenda of the 
Gandhi has always 


| proclaimed that he had no personal 
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rancor against any British individual, 
least of all against the wearer of 
the British Crown and his family. 

In this case he showed himself true 
to his previous declarations, for he 


| preyailed on the. committee to reject 


the résolution of the extremists and 
to pass a declaration that the faith 
of the non-cooperator did not permit 
him to engage in any of the organized 
welcomes to the Prince of Wales. It 


| was afterward explained by several. 


leading mon-cooperators that this 
meant that no national strike would 
be attempted on the occasion of the 
forthcoming royal visit. Some politi- 
cal significance must surely be read 
in this incident. 
British Interest Goes, to Cause 

At the same snseting the non-co- 
operators gave the Philistines cause to 
rejoice. Mr. Gandhi has ppg a 
great fund which he calls the “Tilak 
Swaraj Fund"-a large sum of money 

to 


‘Pallone played in the early 


of ‘tha English cricket or the. Amertéan 


baseball, ‘in its capacity for gathering 


enthusiastic crowds of onlookers; and | 
it isa game full of excitement for 
the spectators, ‘and demanding’ great 
skill and strength in the playérs. 
Its origin is very ancient; fs, in 
fact, literally “lost in the mists of 
antiquity.” One writer on the subject 
declares that it is requisite ‘to read 
Greek and Latin to study the first be- 
ginnings of the game; and a treatise 
upon it by Messer Antonio Scaino, 
printed at Venice in 1560, ranks as 
quite. a recent work in its long “his- 
tory. A ern book on the subject 
is “Gli Azzurri e i Rossi’ (the Blues 
and the Reds), published at Turin in 
1897 'by Edmondo de Amicis, and 
Montgomery Carmichael has also de- 
scribed it in his charming book ‘“‘In 
Tuscany.” 
The game of palloné has some 
points of resemblance with lawn ten- 
nis, although in most respects it alto- 
gether differs. It is played between 
two sides, which usually number from 
three persons each, upon a mud or 
beaten earth court measuring 312 feet 
long and 53 feet wide, so that the area 
for this “big bali game” ts a spacious 
one. Along oné side risés a wooden, 
stone or brick wall about 50 feet high, 
and the spectators aré placed upon the 
other tliree sides of the court. The 
)players, who are almost invariably 
professionals, wear loose white linen 
ruffied jackets, white breeches and 
stockings, white canvas or untanned 
leather shoes, and a colored sash with 
floating ends, of either blue or red, to 
distinguish the two sides, which are 
known as the Blues and the Reds. — 
The mandarino, or t.an whose busi- 
‘ness it is. to start the ball into play, 
is also dressed in white, but wears a 
close-fitting jacket and trousers, not 
knee breeches. Another white figure 
ig the scorer, who has his place at the 


central dividing line, and calls the 
score and position of the game after 

ch stroke, as: “Trenta Rossi e niente 
Azzurri”; “Reds 30, Blues love.” The 
ball is driven to and fro, not with a 
racquet, ag in tennis, but with the 
arm; and thus each player is equipped 
with a bracciale.or arm-piece, a kind 
of wooden gauntlet or hollow cone, 
covered at regular intervals with- 
woodeh spikes or bosses. The brac- 
‘ciale is made of walnut wood, save 
for that part with which the ball -is 
struck,. which is usually of the’ ex- 
tremely.tough weod of the Cornelian 
cherry. The player's forearm is thrust 
into this bracciale, the hand grasping 
a cross-piece’ which traverses the inner 
end, and so holding it firm and con- 
‘trolling its movements. - Thus the 
hand, ahd all the forearm, up to the, 
elbow, is protected as the Heavy 
leather ball is beaten to and fro-and 
high into the air, the-object being to 


ob- keep it in continual fight, since the 


FEESSE 
ete 


§ 


side upon which it falls dead-loses the 
point. Although it ie permissible to 


he strike the ball after it bounces, all 
jthe best strokes are those taken be- 


fore it touches the ground. 
The Big Ball Itself 

Stout leather balls, inflated with air, 
are used; they weigh about 12 ounces 
and are about 15 inches in circumfer- 


fence. A “set” in pallone may consist 


of any mumber cf games previously 
agreed upon. Each game consists of 
50 points, the \irst two counting 15 
reach, the remaining two 10 each. -If 
one side attains the 50 before the 
other bas made a point, it wins a 


evening bifere great crowds 


‘he also. the mandarino or: server, and 
i most important person, the pal- 

aio (ball-man) or gonfiatore (in- 
flater), whose office it is to pump up 
the balls as needed, so that the one 
iri play may always be in perfect son- 
‘dition—an office which keeps him busv 
most of the time. Sometimes the 


mandarino is additional tothe other | 


three players, so bringing the side up 
to four. 
tore, afid one other niake tp the side 
of three. 

A transverse line is drawn across) 
the center of the. court from side to | 
side, dividing it into two equal parts. 
At times a net is set up instead of 
merely the marked-out line; but in 
that ‘case the ball must cléar it 
absolutely, no stroke in which it 
grazes the top of the net in passing 
being permitted. When the ball is; 
pane outside the lateral boundar‘es, 
or falls short of the central division, 
it counts a point against the side | 


which played it; when, however, .t is pee le inadequate to insure that de- 


terioration in well-known varieties is. 


driven with such strength as to’ over- 
rass the end limits of the court, it is 
called a volata or flight, and-is ac- 
counted the best stroke that can be 
made. ‘The erds of the court are 
usually inclesed with strong iron net- 
ting, so as to protect the spectaysors 
placed there from being struck by the 
ball in these volata strokes. 


The Opening Plays 

At the beginning of a dame, -when 
all are in place, and the battitore on 
his springboard, the mandarino of the 
serving side, standing near his batti- 
tore, throws the ball. So soon as it 
leaves his-hand the batter runs for- 
ward to meet i, and, striking it with 
his gauntlet, sends it as far and high 
as he'can. Indeed a fine’ player will 
often send a volata,.thus winning the 
point for his side with one stroke, 
again and again amid the uproarious 
applause of the onlookers. But when 


this does not occur. the opposite sides 
send the ball to and fro, as in tennis, 
rushing hither and thither te catch 
and strike the ball as it flies through 
the air or glances off the wall at the 
side, until the disputed point is won 
by. one or other of the sides. At the 
end of each game. the sides change 
,Over to the opposite courts. 

Pallone is played throughout the 
summer season, the game generally 
beginning toward evening, and it is 
a very pretty sight to see the white 
figures rushing and leaping to and fro 
in the clear sunlight beneath the deep 
blue sky, while the excited audience 
throngs the tiers of seats erected upon 
three sides of the court. Poets have 
celebrated this national ganite—Leo- 
jpardi wrote a spirited ode “To 
Player at. Pallone”—and skilled play- 
ers attain a celebrity in the world of 
athletics just as do the cricketers or 
baseball players of. England or 
America. 

It. is.a manly and spirited game, 
demanding great agility, ‘strength and 
skill, and the enthusiasm manifested 


over it, not only by the Italians them- 


selves, but by such English and Amer- 
icams aS once acquire the habit of 
frequenting the pallone courts, tes- 
tifies to the interest, excitement and 
variety which the game affords. Wil- 
liam Story, in “Roba di-Roma,” pub- 
lished in 1875, describés it as played in 
Rome at the amphitheater near the 
|summit of the Quattro Fontane in the 
Barberini grounds by professionals, 
and also as played by ordinary play- 
ers in the Piazza di Termini or near 
the Coiosseum: and also under the 


love game as in tennis. This game 


fortress walls at Siena, “the specta- 


More usually he, the battr | 


Photograph by Zaccaria, Florence 


- 


|splendors of sunseéf had ceased to) 
| transfigure the distant hills, and the 
crickets chirped louder under the 
deepening gray of the sky.” 


EGYPT MAY CONTROL 


work in large and airy workshops or 
on farms; dreary prison yards have 
been turned into gymnasia and wide- 
|spaced parade grounds and, for the} 
| well-behaved, cricket and _ football 
| fields. 


| Prisons Made Over 


| Quite recently the famous Portland 
‘convict prison has been converted 
‘into a Barstal institution. This 
makes the fifth in England: two for. 
_boys, at Borstal and Feltham, one for) 
| sirls, at Aylesbury, and a wing of the | 
prison at Canterbury is devoted to. 
| “backsliders. ”" The inmates number 


should prove to be a remunerative 
undertaking if set up on cooperative 
lines. To work the scheme with suc- 
cess a capital of £100,000 is proposed, 
the details concerning the site and 
such matters to be arranged by a na- 
tional commission. 

It was further recommended that a 
supply of raw materials, such as po- 


|'tatoes, articbokes and mangolds, used 


in the manufacturé¢, should be guaran- 
teed by a number of farmers at a 
guaranteed price for a certain number 
of years. This would insure the con- 
tinuous working of the distillery. 
,Having in view the recent closing 


ITS COTTON SFED | about a thousafid boys and nearly | down of the Drogheda Meat Factory, 


By special sovaadnenaaas of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

ALEXANDRIA, Egypt—As is well 

| known, the importance of the eotton- 

|growing industry 

; not so much on the quantity as on 


n, the 
quality of lint produced. pr Shantiner doqny 


this, the Ministry of Agriculture is 


proposing to introduce special regula-— 


tions by means of which the seed may 
be largely, if not entirely, controlicd 
by the government. 


pee recent years at a third of that em- 


ployed by cultivators, hasbeen super- | 
but gener- 


vised by the government, 


ally. speaking the system has been 


not experienced. 


The partial failure of the system Is | 
due mainly to inefficient inspection, | 
especially that intrusted to Egyptians, | 


and to insufficient care in selecting 
good qualities. 
been, it is admitted, great, but past 
results would go to show that radical 


in seed are issued. Further, the pro- 
duction of costly seed of good quality 
frequently results in irregular prac- 
tices by unscrupulous dealers who 
have been able to dispose of inferior 
seed to the feNaheen. Consequently, 
it has been the practice of the govern- 
ment to keep prices for its enntrol'ed 
seed low and thereby a loss has gen- 
erally been incurred. 

It is believed that the only efficient 
means Of dealing with the problem | 


will be found by instituting a govern- | 


ment, monopoly ‘or seed, whereby se-| 
lected seed should be specially grown, | 
ginned, bagged and distributed under | 
government control. The subject is | 
being discussed ind as its impertance | 
is generally admitted it is hoped that 
a quick decision may be_arrived at. 
Already the country has a Cotton Re- 
search Board, which is said to be do- 


ing useful work on new varieties. | 


Quite recently a special agronomic 
section has been created, also under 
the Ministry of Agriculture, the imme- 
diate. object of which will be the 
improvement of agriculture by tests 
ou special farms all over the country. 
As cotton is of such paramount im- 
portance in Egypt it would appear 
advisable to make a special cotton 
department which would. absorb the 
above Research Board and those func- 
tions of the Agronomic Section which 
aré occupied with cotton. Had the 
government a monopoly for seed. it 
could readily and reasonably defray 
the cost of such a department by its 
sales. Certainly the proposal merits 
serious consideration. 


EVEREST EXPLORERS’ PROGR 3s « 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
ALLAHABAD, India—The Everest 
exploration party have been making 
slow and steady progress. Prelimi- 
naries have been completed without 
discicsing any route to the summit. 
but the northeast flank offers slight 
hopes of access after the monsoon 
abates. The remaining efforts will 
be concentrated on the east flank of 
Everest, and headquarters have been 
moved to Uharta on the Arun River. 
The area surveyed by the party ex- 
ceeds 10,000 square miles. 


in Egypt . depends 


Already a con-| 
siderable amount of seed, estimated | 


The difficulties have. 


control will always be difficult as long’ 
as a large number of licenses to trade 


'two hundred girls. 

| Experience shows that 
‘piine has not suffered from 
changes. It is pointed out that “Any- 
one who is dull enough can be a good 
prisoner in obedience to a meticu- 
‘lously regulated routine; it is 
harder thing to attend to your work 


true disci- ' 


temper in a brisk game of football. 


|The Borstal system, in fact, endeavors | 
to show working lads and girls how | 
to get through the day’s work and 


the evening’s occupation without fall- 


ing out with those set over them or) 
with one another, and without slack- | 


ing off after hectic spells of activity.” 


An offender between 16 and 21 years | 
of age may be sent t> a Borstal! insti-' 
the recom-_ 
Recog- | 
nizing that the reformation of char-| 
ecter requires time, the act provides | 
that the shortest sentence to Borstal. 
years, | 
The au- | 
'thorities, however, have power to re- | 


tion by a judge or on 
mendation of a magistrate. 


treatment must be for two 


while it may be for three. 


lease a boy after six months and a 
girl after three months. 
of those who do their best, 


longer fo; girls. 
Sports and Concerts 


The various kinds of manual train- 


ing given are indicated by the names 


of the working parties—bricklayers, 
shoe- | 


carpenters, painters, smiths, 
makers, cooks, gardeners, farm-work- 


ers, launderers poultry and pig keep-. 


ers dairy workers, domestic workers. 


by a lecture or concert. 


On entering a Borstal institution a | 
boy (or girl) is placed in the ordinary | 
grade, and is at first engaged mainly | 
in the service work of the institu- | 
Promo- | 
tion to the intermediate stage can he | 


tion, under close supervision. 


cained by 12 weeks of good behavior, 
|and brings increased privileges, : uch 
‘as. association for games and meals. 


admission to the special grade, 


character developed by the inmate and 
his apparent trustworthiness. The fina] 
stage is the special grade, whose mem- 
bers work without supervision, have 
outdoor games on Saturday afternoons, 
and earn badge-money which may be 
spent on small luxuries or sent to 
relatives. A boy who behaves badly 
may be placed in the penal grade: he 
is then employed in laborious work, 


these! 
\is a settled peace. 


al 
'great trade possibilities awaiting de- 
when you are one of a party of lads/ velopment in this country. 


in a large workshop, or to keep your) 


In the case. 
the aver-' 
age period of training is a little less | 
than two ycars for boys and rather 


On Saturday afternoons, for those of. 
| the higher grade, cricket, football, and | 
‘ethers games and sports are en 


Further promotion can be earned in | 
about 24 weeks, with additional privi- | 
leges. The next stage is probation for 
the | 
‘period spent in it depending upon the | 


| which opened with such glowing pros- 
' pects, 


investors will naturally ‘fight 
shy of any new enterprise until there 
Meanwhi!e:- the com- 
mission of inquiry’s investigations 
are most helpful and instructive and 
are drawing public attention to the 


The quality Fur Store since 1867. 


CINCINNATI 
BUYS 


ITS FURS 
AT 


BURKHARDT'S 


OctToser, 1921, 
25% To 50% 
THOSE OF OCTOBER, 


reAC Burkhardt 


International Furriers 
WEBSTER B. BURKHARDT, Pres. 
MAIN ST. COR. THIRD 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


PRICES ON 
Less THAN 
1920 


The Lowry & Goebel Co. 


FURNITURE 


of Character at Popular Prices 


Home of the Pathé Pathéphone, «a 
Perfected Phonograph 


425-527-129 West Fifth St. Cincinnat! 
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| 
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Apparel of Character 


for womén 
and young ladies 


14 EAST FOURTH STREET— 
0 


PPOSITE HOTEL SINTON 
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Fem J 
FLORAL COMPANY 


532-534 Race St. CINCINNATI, O. 
Canal 1932-1933 


Potters Shoes 


A Household Word in Cincinnati since 1866 

We've Grown with the City 3 
CINCINNATI. OHIO 

16-20-22-24 WEST FIFTH STREET 
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idea of sending forth upon the waters ‘been the desirability of. keeping the 


\a great imperial floating exhibition’ 


4 ys 


of British Trade Ship. 
L.td.,. Wil Constitute Great 


in Magnificent Steamer - 


By special correspondent of The Christian | 
 ' Science Monitor from its Europea 
“’ t...°, News Office ge 


LONDON, ‘Bngland —The brilliant 


expedition. 


days. .The idea throughout has 


|} with their relative geogfaphical pusi- 


has at last materialized into some- | 


‘'thing very definite, in the shape 
‘of the S. S. Britigh Industry. It is 


now more than 15 years ago pince the 
voyage was first mooted, and’ during, 


all that time, with the exception, of: 


‘ 


course, of the war years,’ the project | 
has beer discussed, but without tao-' 


gible result until now. The promoters . 


of the enterprise have formed them-. 


selves into.a limited liability company, / tn steamer, equipped appropriately 


under the me The British ‘irade 
Ship, Limited, and arrangements. 


have been made for a complete and- 


lengthy tour of thé British Empire. | 
Many well-known firms are partict-_ 
pating, and their samples will be car- | 
ried and shown in all the Seven Seas. : 

The most magnificent exhibit of all’ 
will be the great ship herself, for She 
will be spécially built for the purposes | 
of an exhibition, and from the engines | 


to the topmast will represent British 


workmanship at avery bigh level. 


Bhe willbe of 20,000 gross tonnage, | 


and will’ be different, internally, from 


if any substantial measure of success’ 
fattends the venture, then the example’ 


The voyage is timed to take alto- 
gether I% years, during which time 
no less than 43,000 miles will be 
traversed, The time-table which has 
been prepared allows a stay of &@ 
week to a fortnight at each 


will be open to the public in vari- 
ous parts of the’ world for 346 
n 
to reduce the‘ actual ‘sailing time to a 
minimum, and trade centers will 
therefore be visited in accordance 


f 
“ 


consideration 
os nas 


tion. 
Anothér’' important 
which has received due attent 


exhibition right up to date, and to in- 
sure this; arrangement will be made 
for sending on fresh samples to meet 
the ship at any particular point. This 
plan will also insure exhibits appro- 
priate to the countries visited being 
shown. aN a 
This 


, most enterprising experiment 
of sending out ‘to the four corners of 
the globe a great commercia! exhibi- 
tion housed in a magnificent 20,000- 


in every respect, will be‘ watohed by 


commercial communities alt over thé 
world with the keenes* interest, and 


is sure to be followed on a lesser or 
greater scalé by many imitators. 


CLEARING AWAY. * 


THE SEA MINBS! 


- * ; 


Work of Sweeping Heligoland: 
Bight Now Finished, and Few 
Such Mine Areas: Remain 


ich place. | 
This will. mean that the exhibition | 


COOPERATORS HOLD 


A GREAT CONGRESS 


Decisions Which Were. Taken at 
Basel. Will; If Acted Upon, 
Have Their Influence for 
Good .Upon Whole World 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. ‘from its Buropean News Office 

BASEL,. Switzerland — Whatever 
damage the war has done to other 
movements it has certainly not weak- 
eaed the cooperative movement, which 
sent its delegates from all parts of 
the world to assemble in conference 
on the occasion of the Tenth Inter- 
national Cooperative Congress at 
Basel. « 

It was a congress which in’ later 
years may be looked back upon as an 
epoch-making ‘one, for at its decigfons 
were come to which, if carried into 
effect, will. have their influence for 
good bt i te whole world. It was 
certainly &, reat triumph for the In- 
ternationalCooperative Alliance, which 
‘ -feavéd had been irreparably 

me the war. On the con- 
hae, gathered new strength, 
Yown itself into the task of 


‘the world with a reso-) 


ee 


Mch augurs well for the fu- 
ture of society. | 
Moyement’s. Peace Aims 
The. congress once mofe. decla 
the peacogpim: o° ‘bite yr): te 

vement, and for the. eof co- 
operators -in” 7 
efforts to @ 
4 declara 


vf 


Gh recomme! 


succeed by cooperating together, 
surely we who profess to know the 
benefits of cooperation cannot fail. 
Confidence. and Giod Will 

_ “AS we grow in strength and power, 
depend upon it we may expect stronger 
and more cunning opposition to con- 
‘front us, and greater difficulties to 
‘siirmo.nt, which can only be met suc- 


cessfully by increased intelligence and , 


' IRISH CLAIMS OF 1921 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


“sovereign independence” of Ireland 
seems to have given undue alarm to 
the English people who think it is. in 


enthusiasm by every one who desires | effect,emphatic refusal to acknowledge 


to see international cooperation tri- |the sovereignty of King George. 
tO | the study of frish history within the 


umphant. The three essentials 
start with are: Confidence in each 
other’s honor; good will accompanied 


But 


| Past 150 years shows that from 1782 


by tolerance: and strong financial | to 1800 Ireland was ruled by its own 


support from all. With these we can-'| King and Houses of Parliament. »"‘ 


not fail; without them we cannot suc- ‘was habitually referred to as the 
ceed. ‘I trust that your discussion will “Kingdom of Ireland” in the English 
take us a step nearer our much de-| parliantentary records. 


sired goal,.”. - 


True, treland’s King was also King 


Cooperative women, too, were repre- | of England, but that ceased to worry 
sented at Basel,’ and a resolution - \Ireland: after England hea -ecemed 


fen saheiges a: trading, moved by the 
‘Baglish. Women’s Guild, proved to be 
oné of the most important items on 
the agenda. “The year 1921 will, with- 
out doubt, be* marked as a wonderful 


Ireland's, “Declaration of Rights” in 
1782. Grattan, in one of his historic 
speeches of 1782, defimed the position 
clearly when he said that Ireland was 
a distinct, separate, and sovereign 


year in the annals of cooperative his-' ;ingdom, united to Great Britain onlv 
tory for it witnessed the birth of the through its King: that no group of 


Cooperative Women’s 


Movement... 


WOMEN AS A FACTOR 


International 


IN WORK OF REFORM 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Australasian Néws Office 
SYDNEY. New South Wales—“We 


‘grapple. successfully with the great 
problems’ 6f the hour. One hundred 


men nor any other Parliament had 
power “of any sort whatsoever in this 
country save only the Parliament of 
Ireland,” and that this right “shou!d 
not be yielded up save with our lives.” 

“England has no titlé or power to 
‘make laws for Ireland,” spoke Grat- 
_tan; “none by nature, none by com- 
}pact, None by usage, and none by con- 
| quest. Ireland has several titles 


red neéd 100,000 women behind us tO | against the claims of England—a title 


| by nature, a title by compact, and a 
title by diverse acts of Parliament, a 


, thetr thousand: yoices asking for reforms | title by charter, and by all the laws by 
rarsit framed, *ould. surely prove a tremendous which England possesses her liberties; 
ing a course | Power in securing them; legislators phy England’s interpretation of these 
of men once ;could. not turn a deaf ear to their/jaws, by her renunciation of conquest 


DUBLIN, Ireland—The claim for the 


eaeate ae peop any, other ship which has ever taken — 
who. have | being in this little place, which has no sight dackin, tod halt of ots ahem 
@ of these blo other communication with the outer or : . | 
om has been European world than by sea, chiefly |), : ate Seterely ees asise'for | News Office 
¢ ti with Malaga, which is over 100. miles vet : bitlo itealt. a addition “ | LONDON, England—Practically ‘si- 
*. co ond Behold ) | these four decks ri Panes there will’ multaneously with the declaration of 
ith t is actually easier for any one to many ern! or, trade ee Soe the official end of the war came the 
| My! also a large reception hall,' information that the work of clearing 


It is 
; it is for the moat ae 
enter Melilja than wi schief exhibition offices, an/tne Heligoland Bight mine field ‘had 


of action should the folly b | 
more let loose the dcegs of war. Im-, requests.” Thus Mrs. Emily Bennett,| ang her acknowledgment of the law of 


petus was also given’ to the movement |"¢W organizing secretary of the | original compact.” 

toward an International Cooperative , Women’s Reform League in this State | [+ was for the restitution of this 

Wholesale Society, and a policy was 4Ppeals for support. '“sovereign right” that Irish patriots 

outlined which should help the ad-| . ™ ber statement to the press, Mrs. have striven ever since. Parnell said: 

vancement of cooperative progress and | Dennett says that the league has allied /«w. cannot ask less than the restitu- 
} (itself with the Progressives becausé | tion of Grattan’s Parliament, with its 


govern the relationships between co- | : h | 
operative societies and trade unions, |*®4t party is. uncontrolled by any important privileges and wide, far- 


By special! correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its Buropean 
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__ It] friendly foreigner to enter Spain from 


France or anywhere else. No docu- 
ments need be produced and no ques- 
tions are asked. Coasting steamers 
come along to the port and disembark | 
numbers of persons continually. It is 


©] well said that some of these may be 
|spies, arfd there are loud demands for 


a special military passport system to 


itic "| be established. The enemy are almost 


certainly availing themselves of the 
laxity that at present exists. Besides 
this, there is the ysual Moorish mar- 


c they con-/ et held in the Zcco Reina Regente, 
md.some im- | where Moors from the outlying places 
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come in to buy and sell provisions. 
Nobody aske them where they come 
from or anything about them, and it is 
doubt that many of them take 
| gall the information they can get 
to the rebels. 

Mailing Facilities for Troops 

,Bome’ Spanish prisoners with a 
knowledge of Arabic who escaped 
from Nador give an account of some 
of the proceedings gt a meeting of the 
rebels in that place. At this -meeting 


there was read 8 letter that had been 


received from a friendly Moor in 
Mélilla, in which an.account was given 
ofthe departure of Spanish forces to 
Restinga, together with much other 
military information that could only 
be gathered in Melilla itself. It is to 


flew; be noted that Nador was then con- 
neetéd with Zeluan, which was Abé ei 


Krim’s headquarters. The Moor who 


had sent this information from Melilla 
is well known here. He is 4 man who 
has grown rich through the Spaniards 
and rides all about the place in an 
automobile. All Melilla has suspected 
his fidelity, but when representations. 
were made in the matter to the au- 
thorities an official note was issued 
stating that he was quite loyal and 
had always been a good friend of 


Spain. ©The authorities no ‘doubt 


thought they had political interests to 
serve, but the man in these days is 
wholly without prestige, and all those 
who once followed him are now: en- 
gaged in the war. F 

Melilla is in general in a state of 
great liveliness in these days, but the 
population present a wonderfully tran- 
quil front to the dangers that, whatever 
be the capacity of the Spanish forces, 


lundoubtedly beset them. The Cor- 


reo, home to Spain, is enormously 
bulky with news that the soldiere and 
others are sending along: The gov- 
ernment has issued instructions that 
soldiers may send postcards home 
free of charge, each card having only 
to bear the stamp of the unit to which 
the sender belongs, and @ reply post- 
card may be sent for 15 centimos. 


ECONOMIC EXPERTS 
STUDY RAIL PROBLEM 


Spécial to The Ghristian Science Monitor 
, from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—The -board 
of economics and enigneering ap-- 
pointed by the National Association of | 
Owners of Railroad Securities is en- 


gaged in an exhaustive study into the 


plan for the consolidation. of the rail- 


roads of the cowntry into 20 large 
railroad systems. 

This plan was prepared at the in- 
stance of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under provisions of the 
Transportation Act of 1920. The pro- 
posed consolidations would have far- 
reaching and vital effect upon all rail- 
road securities and upon the ability 
of the consolidated roads to render 


| adequate and @fficient public service. 


The New York Board of. Trade’s 
transportation and railway committee 
has approved the recommendation by 
the board and urged the commission 
to delay public hearings on the plan 
until it is more widely understood 
and until the board and others an 
eubmit mature opinions on the subject. 

The committee says this is a “mat- 
ter of extreme importance to all com- 
mercial. manufacturing and agri¢ul- 
tural interests and should have their 


* 


| 


‘Mr.’Edmund Hill, who is the general 


Gutta, Madras, Bombay and Karachi 


*bur#au, a bank, an insurance 
office, interpreters’ office and cloak- 
room é@rranged. round the hall, from | 
which will open a large restaurant | 
capable of accomodating 500 peo- 
ple. Practically the whole length 
of. the boat deck «willl. constitute 
a reception room and ballroom with 
domed roof. There will also be a cin-| 
ema, which will be used.for exhibition | 


cleared; 


been successfully accomplished by the 
Germans. This marks a definite stage 
in the work of restoring the seas to 
normal conditions, since the entire 
North Sea is thus rendered clear of 
moored mines. The waters surround- 
ing the British Isies are now entirely 
the Mediterranean Sea is' 
practically cleared, only three smal] | 
areas on the Albanian coast remain-! 


‘ 
‘ 


i 


‘The congress also proclaimed the co- 
operative trade policy; called for the 
democratization of the Learne of Na- 
tions; asked for the recognition of the 


ttonal Labor Department; protested 
againet the pefsecution of cooperators 
and cooperative organizations in Hun- 
gary, Galicia, and Italy, and urged for 


purposes and for showing manufac- | ing, the clearing of which should be international cooperative help for 


turing processes. . 


Ambitious Itinerary | 

Sir G. B. Hunter, the vice-chairman | 
of The British Trade Ship, Limited, is | 
incidentally the chairman of Messrs. 
Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson, 


Limited, who are responsible for the 
design and construction of the vessel. | 
Karl Grey is the chairman of the en- 
terprise, and included in the directors 
are the Duke of Notthumberiand and 


secretary of the Federation of British 
Industries. | 

In accordance with the present ar- 
rangements, the British Industry will | 
sail from the Thames -in the sum-_| 
mer of 1923. The itinerary is- an am- 
bitious one, and the good ship, whith 
will bear examples of the best British 
workmanship, will also carry the high 
hopes of the promoters of the scheme, 
and ‘those whose. businesses are ex- | 
pected to expand through the practical 
advertisement which their wares will 
receive during the.world tour. The 
exhibition will.proceed first to South 
America, where calis:-will.be made at 
four ports, Bahia, Rio de Janeiru, 
Montevideo, 4nd Buenos Aires. She’ 
will then proceed to South Africa, and 
will call in°turn at Cape Town and) 
Durban in Natal. 
she will st sail for far-away Aus- 
tralia, where her arrival is expected 


From South Africa | 


to give a great and much-needed 
fillip to British trade. | 
A Long Voyage 

The places to be visited in the Com- 
monwealth will be Fremantle (West- 
ern Australia), Adelaide (South Aus- 
tralia), Hobart. (Tasmania), Sydney 
(New South Wales), and Brisbane 


(Queensiand). New Zealand will be 
the next Dominion to receive the ship 
of commerce, and she will put in at 
Wellington, Lyttleton and Auckland. 
When she leaves the land of the Maori, 
the British Industry will. point her 
bows north to Fiji. The Island Em- 
pire of the Pacific will then be visited, 
and the ship will call at Yokohama 
ahd Kobe, and will then again come. 
into touch with the British Empire at 
Shanghai and Hong Kong, at: which 
place she will remain for docking and 
repairs for seven days. 


/mine warnings had therefore to be in- 
| telligible to the master of the smallest 


Three hundred and fifty-eight days 
after leaving the shores of England, 
the British Industry is scheduled to. 
start her long return voyage, which 
will be via Manila, Saigon, Singapore, 
Batavia, Penang and Rangoon. The 
great markets of India will come in for 
their full share of attention, and Cal- 


are the ports of the Indian Empire 
which will welcome the floating ex- 
hibition; and the ship, representing so 
strikingly as she will the peaceful 


pursuits of Commerce, is assured of an |. 


imperial welcome from the “fatrest 


‘cellent results of the labors of this 


jewet in Britain's diadem.” Ceylon | 
will next be visited, when the port of 
Colombo, the calling place for all mail 
steamers to and from Australia, will 
be entered. ' 


Open to Public 


The voyage to those fortunate 
enough to participate will be a great 
experience, and if the arrangements 
are on the aame scale ag the keenness 
of the promoters, the result to British 
trade should be beneficial to an ez- 
tent altogether out of proportion to 


—_———— ee 
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completed this year. 

Four small areas remain in the. 
Arctic, for which Germany is responsi- 
ble, and a German mine-sweeping 
flotilla is at present at work there, 


but in all probability ice has effected | 


their clearance during the last four. 
winters. In the Baltic mines still ex- 
ist between latitudes 56° 30’ N. to 
60° 30’ N. to eastward of-17° 30’ E., 
and here mine clearance is in prog- 
ress. In the Adriatic the three small 
areas still to be swept will be cleared 
in the near future, one by Italy and 
two by Jugo-Slavia. With one excep- 
tion the fields enumerated above con- 


main to be made safe for shipping. 
The.,one exception is the Black Sea,’ 


No international agreement exists for. 
their removal and it is now in a far! 
worse condition again than when the 


famine-stricken Russia and Georgia; 


and it showed how the peoples of the | 
world might solve many problems by | 


mutual conference and mutual confi- 
dence. 


Sir William Maxwell, the president 
of the International Cooperative Alli- ; 


ance, was unable to attend, but he sent 
a very inspiring message, in the course 
of which he said: .“The great lesson 
we have to learn and to take to heart 
from the late conflict in Europe is that 
international, peace and cooperation 
are synonymous terms, and if the 
peace we have now obtained is to be 
permanent, then the voice of coopera- 


| stitute the only areas which now re- tion must be articulate, not only in 


your local councils, but in the national 
assemblies of governments throughout 


‘where are still numerous mine flelds.' the world. Our humane and just prin-| 
ciples, our gigantic and ever-increas- 


ing mmerce, our great and 
portant position as producers, 


‘machine, but the members of the 
‘Teague are free to vote in any way 
(they choose. Mrs. Bennett believes 
that great opportunities await intelli- 


; 


|gent womanhood. She says: 


‘claims of consumers by the Interna- | “Woman has come into her own; for 


the first time throughout the ages she 


| has begun to find out her individual- | 


‘ity; for the first time she has become 
‘a separate factor, with separate ideals 
of her own, and in this way she is 
‘iilustrating her importance to the na- 
tion. There is fo sex in aspiration 
or ambition, neither is there sex in 
‘talent’ or genius; woman’s natural 
‘sphere keeps pace with progress, and 
changes just as much as man’s does. 
She will no longer follow in the rear. 
She will remain in the forefront, ful- 
filling her duties as a citizen faith- 
fully, honorably, nobly, and _ well. 
Wherever woman has gone she has 
improved conditions, purified 
atmosphere, elevated the morals; 
t.ere is no position in life that woman 
has not bettered, while at the same 
time there is no step forward she has 


the ; 


| reaching constitution. We cannot, 
| under the British Constitution. ask for 
_more than the restitution of Grattan’'s 
|Parliament. But no man hae a right 
'to fix the boundary of the march of a 
' nation.” 

| Those with vision have no doubt 
that the Repeal of the Union brought 
-up to date would be the government 
for Ireland to which the vast maior 
ity, if not the whole, of the “governed” 
| would gladly give their consent. 
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PROHIBITION AND THE 
YOUTH OF AUSTRALIA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—Repre- 
sentatives of several women’s organi- 


| gations 
form a Young People’s Prohibition 
to organize a forward 


‘Council and 


ever taken that has not made her a movement for the better instruction 


better’ woma?’, a better citizen, a Det- 
ter mother. ; 


| of young Australians in the subject. 
|The following resolution regarding 


“I'appeal to every woman who has | prohibition was unanimously adopted: 
the interests of her country at heart | 
im-|to join our league, which has done | evils of liquor drinking, and believ- 
and|so much in the past by resisting all |ing that prohibition will contribute 


“That this conference, knowing the 


British mine sweeping forces with-: consumefs cannot and should not be! forms of corruption and supporting | toward the solving of our economic, 
drew, more mines having been laid ignored much longer in the councils every ‘movement calculated to min-| social and moral problems, recom- 
|imize social evils. Back us up and sup-| mends the forming of a league of 


by the Russians. 

This work of clearing the seas has 
been, carried out under the mgis- of! 
the International Mine Clearance Com- | 
mittee, which was brought into exist- | 


Conference on Clearing the Seas of 


of the nations. 
Time Propitious 


the world the power and the benefits 


ence as.a result of the “Allied Naval ‘ef ‘cooperation. _ The peoples of most 


countries have lately seen that in the 


Mines After the War,” held in London 'midst of their misery huge fortunes 
in October and November, 1918. The/|were being made by the individualis- 


committee's first meeting was held on. 
November 25, 1918, since when 267 | 
meetings have been held and 455 dif- ; 
ferent “mine warnings to mariners” | 


| published. ' 


During war time sea-borne trade} 
was regulated by the convoy and other | 
systems, but on the arrival of, peace | 
no such restrictions could be imposed, | 
and traffic had to be released. Ship- 
ping had to be warned of the existing | 
dangers and of the changes as they'! 
occurred. , The committee's -series of 


coaster and to be similarly -intelligi- 
ble after translation into various for- 
eign languages. The officers on the. 
committee transmitted these warnings | 


}to their respective governments with ; 


the least possible delay and the warn- 
ings obtained a world-wide reputation. 

Not one report has been received of 
a vessel] striking a moored mine while 
obeying the committee’s ingtructions. 
Considering the vast tonnage afloat 
and the enormous aggregate mileage 
cevered, this is remarkable. The Brit- 
ish Government, feeling that the ex- 


committee call for mutual congrat- 
ulation on the part of the govern- | 
ments concerned, have expressed on | 
their part the appreciation of the ac- 
tive and cordial cooperation of the offi- : 
cers of the 33 countries represented on 
the committee, without which this 
work could never have been per- 
formed. ‘y | 


tic system, whilst they had the great- 
est difficulty in obtaining the neces- 
saries of’ life. At present they are 
overburdened by taxation to pay for 
war expenditure, Seize the present 
Opportunity, then, to show how co- 
operation can improve and raise the 
lives of mankind. ‘Nothing less than 
the uplifting of the people materially 
and socially must be our objective. 
“The great and fascinating thought 
which the Alliance has. cherished for 
many years,” continued Sir William, 
“namely, international] trading, will be 
discussed by you during congress; “It 
ig to be hoped that your united wis- 
dom may take ‘us a step nearer the 
realization of our  long-cherished 
hopes, and take the question out of the 
region of probability into that of prac- 
tical action. It is well to recognize 
that the problem is surrounded with 
difficulties, and not a few pitfalls, 
which will take time to surmount; but 


I am confident from what I know} 


of the minds of thé leaders in Europe 
that, whatever time it may take, the 
question cannot be allowed to sleep 
or be put on one side. The ultimate 
and successful result of such a scheme 
would make the power of the inter- 
national cooperation ‘for good felt 
throughout the commercial. system. of 
the world. / : 
“Syndicates, combines, and com- 
panies. are rapidly taking — financial 
interest in. each other's concerns in 


every part of the world, their hope) 


a 


and ambition being to exploit produc- 
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splendid worki 


Heavy khaki gloves with soft el 
elastic to hold in place. Splendid 


50c prepaid anywhere 
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automobile and general work. No sizes——same size for everyone. 


Boggs & Bu 
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ng gloves—50c 


bow length sleeves attached and 
protection from. grease and dirt for 


in the United States. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


port us in our work. 


I am optimistic, | women, 


to comprise representatives 


s and have great visions of success. | from all women’s organizations, for 
The time js now propitious to show! Women will not shirk’ their responsi- | the purpose of appealing to and or- 


eagerness to grapple with it. 
I have received great encouragement 


main factor in.gecuring reforms that 
will De lasting and beneficial.” 


from members of all our branches, and 
I hope that before long our league, | 
which has accomplished so much in’ 
the past, will in the future prove a. 


bilities; they, will not turn their backs ganizing women to carry prohibition.” 
where duty calls; the more difficult | : 
the probiem to solve, the greater their | 
Already | 
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Nounshing Desserts 
for Children 


EIL.ATINE desserts containing 


_in this state shave decided to 


i 
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SCHOOLS CALLED BEHIND TIMES 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor’) 


BOSTON, *Massachusetts — At the'§ 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts | 
Schoolmasters Club, William McAn-| 
drew, associate superintendent of. 
schools of New York City, speaking on, 
the subject. of “The Retarded Revolu-.| 
tion and the Schools,” said that the | 
schools of today are 200 years behind | 


| —By Mrs. Knox 
C. delicious fruits, nutritious egg 
and milk gelatines, as well as 
jellied fruit juices, ‘are just a few 
of the palatable dishes of which 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine is the 
basis. 
Try the recipe given here. It is 
as good and nourishing for a child 
as it is delightful to eat! 


the times and not doing their duty in 
teaching citizenship and building up 
the community. 


ee Se re 


Women’s 
“ Alexandre ” 


French Kid 


Gloves 


Soft. shades of brown, castory, 
grey, tan, bisque, black and 
white. Genuine “Alexandre” - 
Gloves may be had only at “The 
Store Ahead” in Pittsburgh. 


i 


WOMEN’S 2-CLASP GLOVES 
—overseam sewn; novelty and 
4-row embroidered 


WOMEN’S SLIP-ON BIAR- 
RiTZ GLOVES — oversenm 
sewn: with novelty embroid- 
ery: 6-button 
length 

WOMEN’S 8- BUTTON 
LENGTH GLOVES — black, 
white and colors; 
sewn; embroidered 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dyeing and Cleaning 
Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses 
Gentlemen's Clothing 


Hoesthold Geeds of Every Descriptics 
Tel. €600 Hiland ~ 
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Oswald Werner & Sons Co, 


PITTSBURGH. Pa ° 


Orange Charlotte 


14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
\% cup cold water 
1 cUp sugar 
14 cup boiling water 
2 tablespoonfulsa lewon juice 


1 cup orange juice and pulp’ 


Whites of three eggs 
Lady fingers or stale cake 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes 
and diseolve in boiling water. Add sugar. 
and when dissolved add lemon juice. 
Strain, cool slighty and add orange juice 
and pulp. When mixture begins to stiffen 
beat. using a wire whisk. until light: then 
add whites of eggs, beaten until stiff. and 
beat thoroughly. Turn inte mold lined 
with lady Ongers or strips of. stale cake, 
One pint whipped cream may be used in 
place of whites of eggs. 


Dessert Books Free: 

In the Knox Booklets—*Dainty 
Desserts” and “Food FEconomy”— 
there are numberless recipes for 
nutritious desserts that are especiaily 
good for as well as delightful to chil- 
dren. Mothers will find them helpful 
not only in preparing children’s des- 
serts but in planning the meals for 
the entire family, as the booklets also 
give recipes for salads, meat and 
fish molds, relishes, 
sherbets, and candies. 
them. ‘They are free. 
4c in stamps to cover postage and 
mention.your grocer’s name, 


Mrs. Charles B. Knox 
KNOX GELATINE 


800 Kaox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


poor = 


ice creams, 
Send for 


Just enciose 
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Wherever a recipe calls for 
‘ gelatine—think of 
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COLLEGE, SCHOOL, AND CLUB ATHLETICS — 


«| PURDUE BUILDING 


FOR THE FUTURE! 


W. H. Dietz Has Been Installed 
as New Coach for the Varsity 
Football Eleven — E. R. 

‘ Carmen , the Captain 


er te The Christian Science Monitor 
from its News 

LAFAYETTE, Indiana — While the 
present football season has not been 
a ve satisfactory one to Purdue 
University, its varsity éleven having 
lost+ three straight games, one of 
which figures in the Intercollegiate) , 


the | Conference Athletic Association cham- 


ual | horsepower class 2 yg laps. 


n the cetakirts of the melee, 
away from a la- 

r and, with.a burst of 
t lett the home defenders 
bre thiess in her wake, car- 
bal “@ personally con- 
ss down the field that wound 

> mest brilliant goal of the 


on until the initial period 
st over the play was entirely 


territory. The home 


it a fy hard but they were not 
I lacked cohesion, either 
"OF defense and were less 
in stick-work. Mrs. W. L. 
the inside left of the British 
fees She Big’ scorer im this{ 
having knack for getting 
oe the ball during a scrim- 
| then finding an opening 
. for a goal. Four 
this in the firat half. 
ale, the center-forward 
fully lived up to her 
5 scored three - Is} 
ifficult angle, and her de, | 
was superb. She rarely 
the scrimmage but hung 
versal in ease a Philadel- 
e loose, for her spéed 
promptly overtake the 
Sad tend it flying back to- 


e home goa 
efi ‘the first half the Philadel- 
es lied and managed to force 
g right down to the mouth 
ih goal. This time it was 
stopped the ad- 
e ball away and, with 
. Warner as her aid, gave a 
of the open pass- 
the ball from one 
e running at top 


eS it the length of 


and 


ves 


7G 
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bal 


i, Lidderdale com- 
i. by hitting the ball 
from a difficult an- 
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1 minute of play. 
a repetition of 


change was made in 
team's lineup. Mrs. E. 
one of the star full- 

M. I. Athos, who plays 

, were unable to play. The 


‘a ee hg 
ia i, opted 


..ir, Mary Morgan 


ef, A. Townsend écapt.) 
Gaskell, ir..il, Mary Brinton 


?. 


were 58 entrants, 12, 20 and 26 for 
the t three classes mentioned, and seven 
cars were eatered for the record- 
breaking tests. 
The races eréved on the whole very 
successful. The first. race of seven 
8, about 88 m’‘les, was won by a 
of 8 horsepower in 64m. 37s.’ It 
driven by Fritz von Opel, who 


ere 16 prizes in 

In the record- -breaking attempts 

a 200 horsepower car won, with 185 
kilometers in the hour. 


GREENLEAF AND 
MATURO LEADING 


Both. Have. Won Two Straight 
Games in the United States 
- Pocket Billiard Tournament 


UNITED STATES POCKET BILLIARD 
CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT 
Won Lost — 
R, E, Greenleaf........ 2 0 
James Maturo 
Arthur Woods 
Arthur Church ..... 


J.B. K 

Walter Franklin 
hael Kovach 

Benjamin Allen 

W. F. de Langh 


th 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania—In 
a brilliant rally, James Maturo, for- 
merly of Denver but now of New York, 
New York, defeated Benjamin Allen of 
Kansas City, Missouri, in the United 
States national pocket billiard cham- 
pionship tournament here Thursday 
afternoon, by the score of 125 to 122. 
Maturo went Pay in the thirty-sixth 
inning, a run of 18 in the thirty-fourth 

ng virtually winning for the for- 
mer Colorado champion. At one stage 
of the game—the twenty-ninth inning 
—Allen had a lead of :108 to 79 on 
Maturo. It was Maturo’s second vic- 
tory in as many starts in the tourna- 
ment. The score by innings: 

James Maturo—0 0040170 
12010081400005070004 
00718 0 1—129. Scratches—4. Net 
—125. High run—20. ~ 

Benjamin Allen—0 0 0 11 00:5 0 2 3 
220005050008 7237063 0 10 
10 0 0 3 0 1 0—125. Scratches—3, _ Net 
total—122. High run—23. 

_Arthur Church, the New York State 
champion, who comes from Yonkers, 
New York, with the aid of a high 
run of 50, easily 
de Langh, Philadelphia’s lone entrant 
in the other afternoon match by the 
score of 125 to 58. Church played 

splendid: billiards and completed his 
string in 26 innings. His high run of 
50 was within seven of the tourna- 
ment mark made by Arthur Woods of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Church had 
the balls well broken but a side 
pocket shot hung on the very edge. 
It was de Langh’s fourth straight 
defeat. The score by innings: 


Arthur Church—0 0 9 6& 09 00 6 0,71 
0006001174650 279083 03 «10-128. 
Scratches—3. Net total—i25. High run 
—50 


W. F. de Langh—1 00500000 22 
2000155424033 5 0—62. Scratches 


9 


01 
8 20 
total 


14, Net total—58. High run—22. 


World’s pocket billiards’ champion 
R. E. Greenleaf of New York, New 
York, was given a 4 by Arthur 
Church of- Yonkers, New. York, in 
Wedn y night’s match. Although 
Green! won by the score of 125 tu 


1102, he had. to make a high run of 48 


in order to gain the victory. Church 
played consistently while Greenleaf, 
was off form in the early innings.” 


The score by 
R. E. 1 D008 120094 


Green 
00001200023 02 0 48 12 6—127. 
Scratches—2. Net total—125. High run 


—48. 
Arthur Church—0 4 0 6 8 0 2.0 10 19 
00005093 010 80 20 19 1—109. 


Scratches—7. Net total 102. High run 
—20. 


Benjaman Allen of Kansas City, 
Missouri, beat T. A. Hueston, ‘Los 
Angeles, California, veteran, in the 
other Wednesday night match, 125 to 
68. Both are former national cham- 
pions, although Hueston has been on 
the retired list for many years. Two 


}high runs of 34 helped Allen win. 


* 


n—34. 
12 12 232108 8 1 
Net total— 
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ARMY AND NAVY TO MEET 


KANSAS CITY, Missouri—Officials 
in charge of arrangements for the 
natienal convention of the American 
Legion here October 31 and November 
1-2, have received a telegram from 
Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the United States Navy, an- 
nouncing that a football game between 
picked teams from the army and navy 
would be played here October 31. The 
teams will be made up of the best 
players from the enlisted personnel 
of both branches and will be chosen 
under the direction of Secretaries J. 
W. Weeks and Edwin Denby. 


won from W. F.. 


| 


‘guards on the squad. 


pionship race, the followers of this | 
sport here are. looking forward to a 
steady improvement yon only this fall, 
but in the — to com 

With the Gestation ‘of Coach W. H. 
Dietz, however, it is hoped that an 
improvement will be made in this de- 


partment of sports. From the 1920' 


team, Coach Dietz has all of the squad 
except two players, C. C. Stanwood 
and C. G. Cooley, both of whom are 
graduated. The team last year won 
two games from secondary colleges 
within the State, but Jost all of its 
games With Conference colleges. 
With only an average amount of ma- 
terial from the freshman varsity of 
1920, the néw Purdue coach has found 
it very difficult developing an eleven 
that will make a good showing. 

Old Gold and .Black athletic au- 
thorities fully réalize that the system 
of the new coach, and his style of 
playing, cannot be absorbed by the 


‘candidates for the team in the space 


of one season. An improvement this 
year, with better prospects for the 
seasons to fodllow, is the aim. The 
first game of the year, playtd, .on 
October 1, resulted in a defeat for 
the Purdue eleven, by Wabash Col- 
lege, by a score of 9 to 0. The loss 


_|of this game was entirely unexpected, 


and caused Coach Diétz to begin a 
complete reorganization of the team. 

The next Saturday the team lost a 
hard game to Chicago by a similar 
score, this result being much~- more 
satisfactory than the showing on the 
previous Saturday. The following 
Saturday Notre Dame University de- 
feated Purdue 33 to 0, a showing not | 
wholly pleasing to the Purdue pares 
or coach. ‘< 

The leading candidates for 
backfield, about 10 in number, are, in'| 
general, all fast men: but the average | 
weight of four men in this department | 
of the team is about 165 pounds. This) 
lightness’ of material has caused) 
Coach Dietz to depend upon open field | 


plays, forward passes, and also trick’ 
formations to gain grouhd. “The three | 
fastest men in the backfield are J. W. 


Williams °24, R. C. Watson ’23, and 
George Eversman ‘23. Williams is a 
splendid openfield runner, and is re- 


garded as one of the most capable | 


men of his type since E. Q, Oliphant 
was in college here. Eversman and 
Watson are both fast on their feet, 
Watson proving especially speédy in 
sweeping end runs. E. B. Wagner ‘22, 
E. S. Rate 22, and P. R. Macklin ’22, 
are all three capable halfbacks. G. H. 
McKinzie °'24, J. E. Meekern ‘22, and 


fullbacks on the squad. Murphy is 
perhaps the best line plunger of this 
trio, while McKinsey’s ability 
throwing forward passes makes him a 
valuable man. Rate, Eversman, and 
Waener are all punters of fair ability, 
while Eversm/an- has been showing 
rapid development in drop kicking. 
The lightness of the backfield materia! 
has also gaused Coach Dietz to de- 
pend upon using at least two complete 
sets of backfield men in each game. 
The light players are unable success- 
fully to withstand the sustained at- 
tack of an opposing eleven, especially 
if it’ happens to outweigh the Old 
Gold and Black team. 

Eleven men have been making good 
showings for the various line posi- 
tions. F, J. Birk °’22, captain last 
year; Ri F. Miller °22, and Ray C. 
Morgan °23 are the leading candidates 
for the end positions. Birk, who 
played tackle last year, was regarded 
as a high type of offensive and de- 
fensive man in Western Conference 
circles last year. At end, he is con- 
tinuing his brilliant playing. Hiller, 
captain of this year’s varsity basket- 
ball squad, will probably occupy the 
end on the other side of the line from 
Birk in most of Purdue’s games this 
year. He is fast, steady on his feet, 


‘and by virtue of his basketball-experi- 


ence, handles the ball exceptionally 
well, especially on forward passes. 
Morgan is developing rapidly, and 
makes a good, reserve enth 

W. R. Swank '23 of last year’s var- 
sity, W. L. Spencer °22, and D. R. 
Merrill °23 appear to‘ be the bést 
Spencer and 
Merrill are both fighting hard: for a 
position, while Swank has forcefully 
shown his fitness. Capt. E. R. Car- 
men 23 and W. L. Claypocl '28 are 
two tackles who stand out above the 
remainder of the candidates for this 
position. Center, left vacant by the 
graduation of Stanwood, is proving the 
most difficult position on the téam 
to fill. W. R. Weber ’24, W. R. Jones 
'23 and L. R. Walthem °24 are the 
most capable candidates, but all lack 
experience, and need much develop- | 
ment. 


THREE BIG’ GAMES 
COME, TOMORROW 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Utice 
COLUMBIA, Missouri — Missouri. 
Valiey Conference football followers | 


will try to keep in touch with three | 
| Hunter in the benefit best-bal! four- 


points in the valley tomorrow, when 


three of the most important games of | 


the season will be played. Of. para- 
mount interest will be the University 


the 


in| 


downfall, 


| Coflege contest, to be played at Man- 


hattan; Kansas. Although the. Kan- 
gas team was defeated 14 to 7 by 
Creighton last week as a result of a 
couple of fumbles, the Aggies are 


| looked upon as among the best in the 


Conference this season. 

‘University of Kansasand Iowa State 
College come together on Kansas soil 
this -week, and University of Missourty 
fans a brs that game_almost as 
close as they will their own, in order 
to find out the exact strength of their 
| closest rivats, Kansas. Missouri wor. 
from Ames, 17 to 14, last Saturday in 
one of the hardest-fought games in 
yerrs. 

Kansas, however, gave the whole 
valley a surprise by losing to Drake. 
Univers'ty 15 to 7. The Des Moines 
team opened up an aerial attack that 
was far too much for the Kansans. As 

result, Kansas is hardly considered 
pe more this season as a likely 
winner of the championship. 

“The University of Oklahoma-Wash- 
ington University game at St. Louis, 
Missouri, is the third big game of the 
week, and will be carefully watched 
by all colleges, since it is the first 
conference game that Oxlahoma will 
have played. 
great lack in information regarding 
the Southerners; bur it is evident 
that they have a schedule that will 


‘leave them fresh for the big confer- 
‘ence games toward, the end of the 


season. 
It is evident that had the University 
of Nebraska enough conference games 
on her schedule this season, she would 
prove a stumblingblock to any team 
aspiring for the season’s title. Her 
41-to-0 victory over the Haskell] Indi- 
ans last week showed her real power. 
Washington at St. Louis is surpris- 
ing critics this year by some fine ex- 
hibitions of good football. Last Sat- 
urdays’ victory over Grinnell, 14 to 13, 
was a fine one, since both teams are 


decided improvements over those of" 


last season. 
The relative strength of the Okla- 


There seems to be a} 


homa team and the Missouri team 


may be gleaned from the result of the | 
Oklahoma-Oklahoma Agricultural and | 
JoNege game last Satur- | 


Mechanical 
day, which was won, 6 to 0, by the 
Oklahoma State team. Missouri. de- 
feated the same eleven earlier in the 
séason, 36 to 0. 


a re 


FOUR VETERANS 
TRYING FOR TEAM 


‘Coach G. TF. Bresnahan Must 


Develop Two New Runners 
for the University of Iowa! ‘he Everton goal. 


Cross-Country Varsity Squad 
|24, and marred many of* its» best 


|movements by hesitation. Ther® was 


Specie! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Oftice 


IOWA CITY, 


IMPROVEMENT IN 
ARSENAL TEAM 


Equalizes With Everton in First 
Division Football Match—J. 
Rutherford’ Plays Splendidly 

Special to The Christian Sclerice Monitor 


LONDON, England-——-When the Arse- 
nal team encountered Everton in the 


first division of the English Associa- 


tion Football League on September 24, 
it ran up against one of the strongest | 
sides, on paper, in the competition, 
Playing before their own supporters, 


the Everton men showed great clever- |, 


ness, both as regards passing and con- 
trol of the ball, but they appeared to 
lack purpose. On the other hand, the 
Arsenal did not, with the exception of 
J. Rutherford, at outside right, show 
much finesse, but set about matters in 
so determined a manner that, had not 
R. W. Downs, at fullback for Everton, 
tackled with unfailing precision, the 
home goal-keeper would have had a 
great deal of work to do. 

Rutherford played a splend'd game. 
It is more than a‘ dozen years ago 
since he last played for England, and 
his form this season has been almost 
as good as it was then. Rutherford 
has beer capped seven times, three 
times against Scotland, twice against 
Wales and twice against treland. 
Against Everton on September 24, he 
was the best wing man on the field, his 
runs down the touch-line being fol- 
lowed invariably by a perfectly placed 
center toward the goal-mouth. One 
or two changes had been made in the 
disposition of the Arsenal team, and A. 
Baker, who usually plays in the half- 
back line, came in as leader of the for- 
wards. Although tenacious and de- 
liberate in everything he did, he was 
not an unqualified success, appearing 
to lack some of the qualities essential 
to a center-forward. 

Taken altogether, the Arsenal for- 
wards did well. They kept the. sound 
E:verton defense busy all the time, and 
did not miss many opportunities of 


'sending in a “snap” shot at the home 


goal. Everton scored first, partly be- 
cause E. C. Williamson misjudged a 
low shot from 8. H. Fazackerly. The 
ball came in at an angle, and, as the 
Arsenal goal kéeper shaped to gather 
it, it swerved across him and passed 
‘into the corner of the net. The Arsenal 
equalized from a struggle just in front 


The Chelsea team did not show up 
well against Liverpool on September 


no “ginger” in the Chelsea forward 


| Hine, every member of which was in- 
Ilowa—L. P. Ristine | clined to hold on to the ball so long 


'24 is the man who is leading the Uni- | that he eventually found himself un- 


versity of Iowa cross-country team | 
this fall. 


|'abie to dispose of it effectively. J. G. 


' Cock, in the center, was seldom a 


The squad cf 30 men who | cause of anxiety to the Liverpool de- 


reported for the training has put in| fenders, who looked evc2 more sound 
a lot of consistent practice, and with| than they wer because of the slow- 


four veterans returned to the uni- 
versity this year the Hawkeyes are) 


hopeful of making a better showing ; 
E. E. Murphy °22, are the three best; 


than usual in the Intercollegiate Con-'| 

ference Athletic Association race at, 

Bloomington, Indiana, November 19. 
E. P. Murray '22, T. D. Benjegerdes’ 


| stoppable shot from vlose range. 


iness of the home forwards. 


Liverpool's goal, the only one of the 


| match, was the result of pretty play, 


‘a cross pass -at the correct moment 
| enabling R. Matthews, the visiting 
'center-forward, to crash in an un- 


i 


The match between Cardiff City, 


/newly promoted to the first division, 


‘23, and L. E,. Peterman ‘21, are the | and Middlesbrough, was expected to 


veterans who, with Ristine, are ex- 
pected to be the best performers on 
the squad. Coach’ G. T. Bresnahan 
must develop two more runners ‘from 


among the green and inexperienced 
harriers who are working out. The 
most promising candidates are con- 
sidered to be M. C. Morrow ’23, G. B. 
Noll £23, George Ashton °23, B. E. 
Goodrich °24, R. B. Foster '24, A. L. 
Pert] ’22, and H. F. Noble '24. Morrow, 
Noll, Ashton, and Goodrich have been 
point-winners in the middle-distance 
events on the Hawkeye track team. 

Two meets have been. definitely 
scheduled for the cross-country run- 
ners. The Hawkeyes will run against 
the University of Minnesota at Minne- 
apolis, Noveniber 5, and in the confer- 
ence meet, November 19. Negotiations 
are under way for other meets. 

A program of fall track is being de- 
veloped at the university for the first 
time this year By Coach Bresnahan, 
while fall baseball practice is being 
held for the second successive season 
under the guidance of Coach J. N. 
Ashmore. 

Baseball at Iowa last spring was a 
far. from successful proposition, since 
the Hawkeyes were able to win only 
two games, both of these from the 
weak Northwestern University nine. 
Iowa’s pitching staff was generally 
considered the cause of the Old Gold 
but four of last year's ex- 
perienced men are back, and with 
improvement to be expected from all 
of them it is believed Iowa will be: 
stronger in the box than last season. 
G. H. Frohwein °’22, who was out of 
the game last year, is practicing 
again. \ 

The fall season ip track is to in- 
clude several meets in which experi- 
enced and inexperienced performers, 
varsity and freshman stars, and com- 
petitors in any ijne can get together 
to* try ‘out their abilities. An all- 
university meet is scheduled for 
October 22, and the Hawkeye run, 
November 22, will be a modified cross- 
country event. 


HUNTER AND MARSTON WIN 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
‘Long distance driving. by Francis 
‘Ouimat and J. P. Guilford could not 
overcome the splendid chip shots and 
putting of Max Marston and W. I. 


some at the Tredyffrin Country Club, 
Paoli, Wednesday, the British cham- 
pion and his Philadelphia partner 


of Missouri-Kansas State Agricultural | winning the 36-hole match by 4 and 3. 


r ” 


+home team’s opening goal. 


‘place on the 


‘end in an easy win for the latter, 


‘which up to that time had not once 


had its colors lowered since the com- 
mencement of the season. This ex- 


pectation seemed justified to a great | 
extent by the fact that the Cardiff | 


than themselves. 


wee the losers, Birmingham, who first 


found the net. In the first half there 
was nothing to choose between the 


‘two teams, but after the clfange of 


ends Birmingham concentrated upon 
defense. Buchan led onslaught after 
onslaught upon the visitors’ goal, and 
his persistency was eventually re- 
warded. He headed in two goals, one 
within two minutes of the other. West 
Bromwich Albion still showed itself 
unable to score on its own ground. 
It was ®xpected to do so against 
Oldham Athletic, but the” jatter played 
a splendid*game and won in the end 
by the only goal scored. The West 
Bromwich men excelled in defense; 
and, if their attack had~been of equal 
strength, might easily have reversed 
the result. 


SCORING LOW IN 
SECOND DIVISION 


Only 23 Goals Recorded Be- 
tween 22 Football Ciubs— 
Nine; Elevens Fail to Score 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—Apart from one 


penstance, the scoring of five goals by 


Derby County at the expense of Bris- 
tol City, remarkably few goals were 
obtajned\in the Second Division of the 
English Association Football League 
on September 10. Twenty-two clubs 
between them scored only 23 goals, 
nine teams failing to score at afl, and 
seven finding the net but once. This 
would appear to mark some weakness 
in attack, for, in the course of a full 
league program, an average of slightly 
more than one goal per club cannot 
indicate the number of scoring oppor- 
tunities presented to attackers. There 
has been apparent in league football 
this season a lack of finishing power 
among the forwards, who, in many 


take the ball within shooting distance 
of the goal, either miss tke target 
when they do shoot or else endeavor 
to get a little closer to their objective 


ree s WINS 


cases, although sufficiently skillful to | the going extremely difficult, 


and are then deprived of the ball by | 


a defender more alert to opportunities | 


Such being the case, 
display of West Ham United's forward | 


line, which had a great deal to do with | 


the defeat of Port Vale by 3 goals to 0, 
was a cause of considerable satisfac- 
tion. The ground at Upton Park was 
hardly in an ideal state for football, 
and its cast-iron surface, allied to a 
light ball, made dribbling and ball 
control generally extremely difficult. 
The West Ham forwards, even if they 
shot badly at times, did the obvious 
thing to good effect, and, whenever 
they obtained possession of the ball, 
they made a bee line for goal. S. C: 
Puddefoot, who s@ored two goals, was 
the leading light in the West Ham 
vanguard, and kept his front line col- 
leagues well on the move. ‘ The people 
who showed to best advantage in the 
Port Vale team were the halfbacks 
and fullbacks, who underwent consid- 
erable pressure from the beginning of 


ithe match to the end. 


i 
i 


team had not, since the 1920-21 cam- | 
'score for Hull, B. Travers had headed 


paign opened, scored @ single win. and 
had, in fact, lost every league game 
in which jt had taken part. However, 
the team without a win to its credit 
soundly defeated its unbeaten rival by 
3 goals to 1. 

The Middlesbrough side was held 
from the very beginning. Antre~’ 
Wilson, the Scottish international cen- 
ter-forward, who, since his reappear- 
ance this season in English League 
football has been doing great things 
for Middlesbrough, was sw closely 
watched by F. C. Keenor, the Cardiff 
center-half, that he could never break 
away. Wherever Wilson went, there 
Keenor went also, and this careful 
“shadowing” of the star member of 
the Middlesbrough team probably had 
a great deal to do with Cardiff City’s 
victory. Frederick Pagnam, who was 


last season, had much to do with the 
He raced 
to gather a pass from the wing, and 
the Middlesbrough custodian rushed 
out to prevent him from doing so. 
Both players met with a crash, and 
the ball (tyickled across to James 
Gill, who~ scored with ease. Gi 


scored again, after Harry Nash had freshing to the watcher as the two! 


pui in the home team’s second goal. | 


Middlesbrough scored from a penalty. leach team 


fof Chelsea, did their’ best to balance | 
| was rai 


The match between Hull: City and 
Fulham was crammed with interest 
from the kick-off to the shrill of the 
final whistle. The Hull City men, who 
won by the odd goal in three, had to 
struggle desperately hard for their 
lead, and, when they had obtained 
it, had all their work cut out to 
maintain it. The violent assaults on 


the Fulham goal gave A. Chaplin and} 


E. E. Worrall plenty of scopé to show 


their ability as defenders, but, although 


they stemmed the tide many times, 
they were at last overwhelmed. 
Before C. W. Flood sent in a shot to 


the ball, after a corner kick, 
home net, and, with the scores level, 
thefe waged a most earnest combat | 
round about the Fulham goal. Wor- 
rall, Chaplin and J. H. Edelston, who 
were very prominent in defense, could 
not caulk up every crevice, and at last, 
Flood contrived to beat the goal! 
keeper, A. Reynolds. with a deftly! 
placed and fast-traveling kick into a 
bottom corner of the net. There was | 


1 
the improved | was 


‘short while, but resumed and 


‘Close behind Ricé carie 


SWIMMING RACE. 


Well-Known Competitors Take 
Part in This Year's Long-Dis- 
tance Championship Event 


_Bpécial to The Christian Science Monitor 

* LONDON, England—J. G. Hatfield's 
recent win in the long-distance swim- 
ming championship of England—from 
Kew to Putney on the River Thames— 
was rendered all the more meritorious 
by the fact that the conditions pre- 
vailing were a severe Mindicap to the 
24 starters, only seveli of whom fin- 
ished the ‘course. Hatfield won the 
long-distance championship in 1913 
and 1914 and was second to Henry 
Taylor last year. This year the com- 
petitors included the well-known H. 
E. Annison of Croydon Swimmins 
Club, who in i920 ‘won four English 
titles. Annison excels generally v4 
short distance events,«-but he swa 
a splendid race through 5m. -60yds. 
of rough water, and came in tbird, 
just behind C. E. Wilding of Birming- 
ham. 

From the start, Hatfield, E. P. Peter 
of Penguin Swimming Club, and An- 
nison went away in a straight line, 
but, when a mile had been covered, 
Peter had established a slight lead. 
He still led when Barnes Bridge was 
reached, at which point several com- 
petitors left the water. When half 
the course was traversed, Hatfield 
made a splendid effort and overhauled 
the leader: Once ahead the Middles- 
brough man drew further and further 
away. Peter struggled on gamely, but 
he could not reduce the gap between 
himself and the leader, whilst Anni- 
son, still in the third place, was 100. 
yards or more away. 

The state of the water, churned into 
waves by a strong head wind, made 
and 
accounted, no doubt, far the fact that 
most of the swimmers steered rather 
erratic courses. Hatfield’s build is 
well adapted to. such conditions, and 
he reached Putney Pier, the end of 
the journey, in lh. 8m. 32s., 200 yards 
‘ahead of Wilding.. Peter was second 
000 yards or so from home, but he 
forced to retire. Wilding, who is 
‘the present holder of the Midlands 
half-mile swimming championship, 
swam very powerfully toward the end 


of the race, and succeeded in passing 


The latter stopped for a 
ended 
up 200 yards behind Wilding, whose 
time was lh. 10m. 52s. Annison took 
lh. 1lm. 29s., and G. F. Rice; Penguin 


S. C., the fourth man, up ~- 2s 
. 3. Milnes 


Jersey Swimming Club, and A. W. 
Matthews, Amateur Swimming Club. 

The fastest time ever recorded in 
the English long-distance chantpion- 
ship is lh. 3m, 12s., by T. S. Battersby 
in 1919. By winning the race three 
times, Hatfield has in no way estab- 
lished a precedent, for J. A. Jarvis won 
it eight times in all, and seven times 
in succession. he first race of the 
series was held in 1877, and since then, 
with the exception of 1915, 1916, 1917, 
1918 and 1919, has been held annually. 
On one occasion, in 1895, no competitor 
finished and the race was consequently 
declared void. 


BASEBALL GROWING 
POPULAR IN’MEXICO 


Lllinois—Baseball 


Annison. 


CHICAGO, has 


attained such a marked popwiarity ig 


Mexico, according to B. B. Johnson, 


president of the American League of 


th announced 
into the; =e 


i 


‘ducted 


professional baseball clubs, that he 
that he would g0 
'to the Mexican capital in December 
‘to explain h@éw the game is con- 
in the United States. Mr. 


| Johnson said that the Secretary of 
| State in Mexico is an ardent base- 


' ball fan. 
He pointed to an occasion which 
marked the introduction of baseball 


‘into that country and another which 


still a quarter of an hour left for play, | 


and in this brief space the Age | Chicago White Sox there for the train- 


Donald Cock 
ak 


forwards, led by 
brother. of the better-known “s 
the scores. They might have done so, 
but for two brilliant saves on the part | 
of D. W. Mercer, in goal, which sent | 


‘the spectators into ecstasies of delight. 
transferred from the Arsenal during | First of all, he put a hard, high shot) 


over the cross-bar, and then he suc-} 
cessfully dived full length at the ball, | 


which came from a distarice.of more | ~~ 


‘shows how its popularity has grown 
there. 

In 1907, C. A. Comiskey took his 
‘ing period. The occasion was marked 
with great pomp and so much interest 
ised that the boys. immediately 


| took up the game and since then sev- 


‘eral creditable players have been. de- 
‘veloped. Recently two Texas league 


‘teams went on an exhibition tour 


than, 20 yards~with all the power of | 


Daniel Shea’s leg behfhd it. 
It could not be said that the came | 


between Clapton Oriert and Stoke, on —— 
‘the ground of the latter. was so re-' 


games already citéd. The forwards in 


i 


lacked adeauate support 


Aston Villa, six times winner of the | from their intermediate lines, and con- 
English Cup, djd not fare too well at | sequently broke down before concen-| 


the hands of the present holder Of | trated defense. 


the valued trophy, Tottenham Hotspur, | 


and lost by 1 goal to 3. The game took | araw: 


“Spurs” 
White Hart Lane, London. 


This state of affairs 


was reflected in the result, a goalless | 


The Crystal “Palace manage-. 
inclosure at)| ment, after considerable readjustment. 
The home | of the talent at its disposal, placed in | 


players were in fine fettle, clever in-/the field a team strong enough to de-. 
dividually and combining well as a/feat Rotherham County by two clear. 


team. Charles Wilson at center- -for- | goals. 
ward, was a revelation, and, although | international, 


played fullback for the 


Harry Millership. the Welsh 


he did not actually score, he was re-/josers, hut did nothing especially bril- | 


sponsible in a great measure for Toi- | liant. 
The Villa's present | field was J. B. Branston. 


tenham’s success, 
team is hardly of the quality of many 
of-its predecessors, but has been suf- 
ficiently strong tO earn for itself a 
high position in the first division 
standing this season. 

Cc. M. Bachan, Sunderland's captain, 


goal for 


One of the best players on the 


Rotherham. He dealt coolly with sev- | 


scored two goals in each of his team's | 


first four home matches of the season, 


international 


eral nasty situations, and one of the 
two goals he conceded, the result of 
a hard shot by A. Wood, would have 
defied the efforts of any custodian. The 
other Palace goal was due greatly to 
the nipniness of J. T. Jones, a Welsh 
center-half, who. bore 


his fourth double-scoring feat being down on Branstén as the latter was 
at the expense of Birmingham. Nearly | preparine to receive a bouncing ball, 
half an hour had elapsed before a|and succeeded in puttine the elusive 
goal was scored in this game, and it | sphere across the goal-line. 


a” 
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‘through parts of Mexico and their re- 
[e was pronounced very cordial. 


CAFES _ 


IF TASTY FOOD 


In QUIET AND BEAUTIFUL ATMOS 
PHERE | AVPEALS TO YOU WHY NOT TRY 


241-243 Huntington eas Boston 
Mear Massachusetts Avenue 


A La Carte All Hours 
Refined Music 
Prompt, Efficient and Courteous Service 


Special 
Table d° hote 
Week day 
Luncheon 60c 


Cafe Minerva 


216 Huntington Av. Boston, Mass. 


H. C. DEMETER. Proprietor 
Uperating slso SAVOY CAFS 


NEW YORK. 
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| MARTINIQUE 


‘New York) Formeriy The Annex 
\ \ JHEN Hotel McAlpin in- 


terests acquired and spent 
a large amount of money in 
beautifying and modernizing the famous 
Martinique Hotel, a short time ago, the 
name was changed to The Annex. This 
implied that by standards and by prox- 
‘imity it was an annex to Hotel McAlpin. 


, 


ea Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The’ atmosphere of the Hotel Cleve- 
land is as near Homelike as it is. possible 
to make a large hostelry in a large city. 
Quiet refinement surrounds every move 
made by every employee. All the con- - 
ditions conducive to a comfortable stay. 


The Convenient Location Is an 
Additional Advantage 


® 


So cae 'D, W. KINSLEY, Manager, Brookline, Mass, 
Telephone Brovktine 1570 
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Othe yee sped for pment id transit besa 


The name has caused confusion. There- 
fore, for the benefit of the guests and the 
management, it is announced that the name 
“Martinique” will be restored. It is now 
a new Martinique—new in decoration, 


furnishing, policy and charges. 
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“Hotel Fao | 
-BOSTON, MASS. 
Overlooking the beautiful Fenway Park 
A modern hotel with the harmonious 
atmosphere of a private home. To 


alone courteous pro- 


-Moraine Hotel 
Highland Park, Illinois 


Open all Year 
Special Winter Rates from October Ist 
R. W. LARKE, Manager. 


The hotel is first class, the manage- 
ment is first class, the location most cen- 
tral and the tariff genuinely moderate. 
Pleasant rooms from $3.00 up. Popular 
club breakfasts from 45c to $1.00. Sub- 
stantial. luncheons anc dinners at $1.25 
and $1.75 and a well prepared and 
quickly served selection of satisfying dishes 
a la carte at new prices. 


$3.00 a day. = 
(double véd), 4.00 a 
als aoa 
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NEW YORK 


Try the Martinique. We know you 
will like it. Afiliated with Hetel McAlpin. 


| Hotel Arlington 


‘COR. ARLINGTO 
BERKELEY 31S, BOSTON, BOSTON, MASS. US. oF ga 
Five: minutes’ walk to the Theatre and Shopping Centre - 


European Plan ‘Tetephone—Beach 6160 
500 ROOMS Over one mile “ontage of outside annie * 


RATES For one person $2.00. ond w up. For bee persons $3.00 and 
“wp. Noextra charge for rooms equipped with twin beds. 


‘iuthieg room has a private connecting bathroom, with Pc 
ub, Special weekly rates and descriptive booklet on application. 


No-Tip Hotel Dining and Check Rooms 
Club Breakfasts 25c to $3 


aoe t ee eres 


Table d’Hote Dinner 


meen = 


A ila Carte 7 A. M. 
to 11:30 P. M. 


$3 


; 


Frank E. Jage 
Resident Manager 
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The V Vine inia 


Ohio, North West ret Rusb 


Chicago 


EUROPEAN FIREPROOF 
One of Chicago's best located and 

most comfortable resident and transient 

hotels. Near the Lake Shore Drive 

district, Ten minutes’ walk to shops 

and theatres. 

Room and bath $3.00 per day. 


The Gladstone 


6200 Kenwood Avenue 
One of Chicago's Favorite South 
resident and transient hotels, 
the same management as THE 
VIRGINIA. 
Rates $2.00 and upward. 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN, President 


Ufe canter ia “4 
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Broadway at 32" StreeB, 
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) 
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The Biltmore 
Adjoins the Grand Central Terminal 


Hotel Commodore®*ys See” 


Grand Central Terminal 
“Get off the train and turn to the left” 


The Belmont Sagi Weeds 
Opposite Grand Central "Terminal 


Murray Hill Hotel *7E Xo" 


TONE A SATO (@\Tiat ates) 


7 Yt St, WEY NED 


Sentey Diane 
12 8 P. M. 


FP ar 


rat ra\trastra\ta\t (ete tata ane/e\ vey: 


Vice- 
A short’ block from the Station 
The Ansonia en, Fe 
Broadway at 73rd St. 
In the Riverside residential sectios 


“DETROIT’S 
HOTEL Pershing Square Hotels 


ibd | 
ve wit ree ae ie TULLER “y NEW YORK 
Baki | te oe Soave fh , 


etry "7 


wad 343 
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oe 
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a s ee oe Win a! | 670 ROOMS = 
fae mek ek be Pe Se TH BATH 
accor. | peepee Hotel 
; : ea tes: up, Single Mt eee TE. 
@rtha Washington 


MAJES 16% 


Hotel YORK” 
Fronting C 


al Park at West Seventy Second Street 
Close to the heart of’ the great city 
Where 


$4.50 up, Double 


DIGNIFIED SERVICE 
HOME COMFORT 


Cafe—Grill—Cafeteria 


Great Ne orthern Hotel 


Opposite Postoffice-Federal 
Building 
Absolutely Fireproof — 400 
Rooms — Management of 
JOHN C. O'NEIL 


oe Suites, 2 sivate belt Boe Rooms, Parior, 
throom, 4 persons, 
ny per day. 


i person.....8.00, 2.50, bay r da 
had per : Corner Suites. 3 Sleepi 
lors; 2 Bathrooms, 


For 2 ees er en. 00 per day 
persons, $7 per day. 


Parler, Beareom S00 per day 
For two persons. 
Special weekly retes and descriptive booklet on application 


t mg ear agg Moderate Prices; Ladies’ Orchestra 
centrally locatea, is within a short es of all Crarches. Theatres, 
ct. Care pase the Samy. ons all R. BR. Stations ahd Steamboat 
EO. F. KIMBALL, Managing Director. , 


Every room with @ private connecting 
bathroom. all tubs 


Rooms Par- 
vate so 6 


The Savoy, 
and Shopping 


Mid-town -Motor Crossway 
ts fnd accommodations and service as 
completely satisfying, as the name and setting, promise. 


"CHICAGO 


Avenue) 


29 East 29th St., : New York City 


From 
slate cab ne ta PP 2 ae oe ama 


and ‘up. Wo 
serve an 6xce eat Table dHove eee 
at 60 cents and dinner @ 


The place to enjoy Chicago 
hotel life. Conveniences and 
luxuries at moderate prices. BOOKLET AND ADDITIONAL 

+ Auto Tourists—Best garage INFORMATION SENT UPON REQUEST 


COPLEY fi wy |; oe < 2 le sight 6 sates. | 

PLAZA a on HOTEL 
MOTEL HOTEL KUPPER ||. agi CLENDENING 
202 West 103rd Street, New York 


ESTABLISHED 191) Ss 
c Ss. 
A hotel of Quality and Refinement, 


= ith ma $9.80 to 92.00 KANSAS CITY, Mo.} 

inutes from Visit New England. Become , Barepeas Pine 
located in the Residential Section of the 
West Side. Short Block from Broad- 


COPLEY SQUARE acquainted with its historical $1.50 to $4.00 
BOSTON.MAS 
way ges a within easy reach 


Prince George 3 
Hotel 28th St., 


Near Fifth Ave. 
New York 

In the very center of New York’s business 
and social activities. 

Metropolitan in its appointments and 
operation, yet known best of all for its 
homelike quiet and for the unfailing 
comfort that its guests expect of it. 


George H. Newton, 
Manager 


gton 1 Hotel 


Pee "haan 
» Excellent Cuisine ao 
oom and Bath 
$2. 50 a: and $3.00, up 
Two Persons 
$3.30 and up 


P » Bedroom and 
. warn: $5.00 and up 

Room with toilet and 

running water, $2 00 


SUSA points of interest. Radiate from wae 6==6=6=—CSfsépet: ay 
. | Boston. Make Hotel Vendome ~ Particularly desirable 
5 your headquarters. Delightfully ot Sh 
situated in the famous Back 
Bay district. Quickly accessible 
to everything. Commonwealth 
Avenue at Dartmouth Street. 


a 


EW ENGLAND _ 


Within an easy 
reaching dis 
tance of Bos- 
ton’s shopping 
center and ter 
wina le, 


or 
ian, 3 Godvekens ent tah 


Excellent Tentaiieiiit _ - Modarate 
Prices. Table d’Hote or a la Carte. 


Write ive Booklet A and Map of N. ¥. City 


HOTEL SEVERIN 


INDIANAPOLIS 
ae f YOUR HOTELS 


3 
as 
oil 
J 
ad 
a 
3 
ign 


BENNETT GATES, Pres. 


HOTEL MIAMI — 


DAYTON 


“IDEAL TOUR” 


American Plan 
Send for fllustrated hooklet 


ON 


eo wee -— 


(Hotel Bristal 


48th Street 
49th 


Cc. R. Greenleaf Company. Props. 
Brerett B. Rich. Managing Director 


eS 


IN BOSTON 


You have the choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels man- 
aged by the J. R. Whipple 
Corporation. Onc supply depart- 
ment purchases for all three and — 
get only buys in the best markets — 
of this country, but also imports 
extensively. This is but one 
factor which thas made the 
cuisine of these hotels famous. 


Hotel Touraine 


Universally esteemed 

its luxury, beanty and 
distinctive hbomelike 
mosphere. 


120-1385 West 
24 West 


TOLD NATICK 
INN 


South Natick, Mass. 


NEW ORLEANS ) 


“THE PARIS OF AMERICA” 


‘Tre St. Charles 


An homelike Hotel with the essential 
' peguirements of a we regulated | 
establishment. : ane priate aniiendnn abide metaaphorme-thes-tidietnn 


ALFRED 6 AMER & CO., LTD... Props. 


te ee en ee ae em 


‘Cleanliness 
Comfort 


Homelike surroundings in the center of 
New York, at moderate prices, 
AMERICAN AND EURUPEAN PLAN 


Just off Fifth Avenue on 29th Street 


NEW YORE CITY 
» &n Atmosphere of Comfort and Refinement 
SINGLE ROOMS, WITH BATH, $3.00 UPWARDS 
ROOM, WITH BATH, FOR TWO, 
$5.00 to $8.00 PER DAY 
Bend for aoe aoe Fixed Room Prices 
ARRETY. Mer. 


Large,comfortable 
rooms; suites with 
bath; excellent 
table; garage ac- 
com modations. 


Seventeen Miles from Boston 
Telephone ‘Mi8® HARRIB 
| Nea 8610 Mar. 


Rooms $2 per i 


Hotel! Endicott 


Sist Street and Columbus Ave. 


eee 


The Villa 


When You Visit Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls 


Park Avenue Hotel 


| for soc meelny 
“s mye 4 or ; " 


ae >» 2 


“Just Of " 
is Misterte Old Onna 
SUNDAY | DINNER, $1.75 

¥, $1.50 A COVE 


DAILY, 
. LOBSTER 
DINNERS 


B bed 


Parker House 


A hotel of traditions 
and exceptional comfort. 
Perfectly appointed. | 


Young’s Hotel 


in the gar age district. 
World - reputation 
for New Sostand cooking. 


ROCK . RIDGE HALL 


held cares or to make your home for a lo 
Hot and cold runni in nearly all 
. ’ a 
. Open wood 
Pleasant forest walks and con 
~ rd Our table a specialty. Tel. Wellesiey B1164. 


____ Mrs. 1. B. Lightfoot, Mer. 


St. Andrews (Bay County), Fla. 


One of the most restful places 
in Florida. 


_CANADA 


840 HOWE STREET 
Vancouver 


European Plan 
Cafe in Connection 
Rates: $1.50 Per Day and Up 


New York City 
One Block From Central Park 
Large outside Rooms and Bath for two 
$25 to $30 per week. 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $30 to $40 


| 


: 4 
106 WEST 47TH ST. 
NEW YORK 

Attractively furnished. 
light sunny rooms, with 
private bath, or shower, 
Also rooms adjoining bath. 
Billiard, reception, writing. lounge rooms. 
a reGnement and atmosphere of a club. 
orts and conveniences of a first- 


 eiaws Fe ree lower rentals. 


a 
Add to your pleasure and comfort by 
stopping at the Hotéi Lenox, 


Quietly situated, yet very convenient to 
business, et and ee district, 
ra Falls Boule 


North Street at Del 
BUFFALO. N. Lay 


European plan. Every 
an outside room. 


C. A. MINER, 
Managing anata 


HOTEL ADVERTISING CHARGE 
an agate line 
Minimum Space Acceptable 
14 lines (1 inch). $4.20. 


Park Avenue (4th) 32d and 33d Sts. 
Subway Station at the Door . 
NEW YORK 
Gingle Rooms $3.25 Per Day Upwards 


ADVANTAGES 
we to amusement 


and)§ 6 shopping 
<< dining loggia overlooking 
sunken palm garden. 
Orchestral music of highest order. 
‘GEORGE ©. BROWN. Proprietor. 


$0° under same ma ement: HAR- 


hp led wee 


“AND 


TN IVESTMENTS 


of merchandising activities by | cen 
of Victoria stated that Sasa the ship- 


‘report: 

manufacturers and wholesajers shows 
unusually sustained post-seas 

chasing by merchants, especially in 
the south agricultural and east sec- 
tions. . There is brisk buying by the 
public in the middle ee and 
mountain sections. — 


RAILWAY ORDERS» 
“PLACED BY INDIA 


Cuba: Firm Is Awarded. the 


Contract After Underbidding 
British: by 40 Per. Cent 


Sptcta? to The Christian Selénce sai’ 
LONDON, England—The extent of 


and | German~ competition for railway or- 


ders is such that the Hannoversche 
Waeggonfabrik of Hannover-Linden, 


* whose tender was 40 per cent lower 


and ways (India). 


, Ferner! ‘horsepower of 
3 60,000,000. Only a little 
“tenth has been developed. 
y. t ‘developed from 
m: (a saving of from 5 to 13 
ee year. per an 


potential horse- 
Pecrine at the low 
per horsepower this would 


000, 0% 


ocky ntain & Missoula divi- 

¢ th » St. Paul Railway, 425,000 
8 of oil and 200,000 tons of coal 
yearly by the utilization of 


sales were $2,- 


x Measuring up 
ities, it is felt, holds 
© the. “ubemployment ‘git- 
. yy rog for conenotes 
dinated : has been done 
” + | aaaaployment con- 

| on and within a 


than that of any British tender, .has 


} been awarded the contract for 11 un- 


derframes for carriages required by 
the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Rail- 
This firm's was also 
the lowest tender quite recently sub- 
mitted for the supply, of 108 covered 
goods wagons, seven bogie quadruple 
bolster wagons, 10 goods brake van 

r-frames and three large ballast 
wagon under-frames, required by the 
Burma railways, states Modern Trans- 


_ Three British firms, namely, the 
Metropolitan. Carriage, Wagon and 
Finance Company, Limited, of Bir- 
mingham; the Gloucester Railway 
Carriage and: Wagon Company, Lim- 
ited; and Messrs. Cleyton Wagons, 
Limited, of Lincoln were each invited 
to accept the work at prices 10 per 
cent in excess of the German tenders, 
and to this proposal the Gloucester 
company agreed, and the contracts 
have rporennGty been placed with 
them. . 

An order for 200 four-wheel cov- 
éred wagons for the Palestine rail- 
ways has jiately been divided by the 
crown agents for the. colonies be- 
tween the Metropolitan Carriage, 
‘Wagon and Finance Company, Lim- 
ited, and the Gloucester Railway Car- 
riage. and Wagon: Company, Limited. 


DIVIDENDS 


Columbia JElectric, quarterly — of 
144%, payable November 15 to stock 
of October 31. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer, quar- 
terly of 50 cents on common, payable 
November 15 to stock of October 31. 
Reading Company, quarterly of 1% 
on first preferred, payable December 
8 to etock of November. 22. 

Austin, ‘Nichols & Co., Inc, qua:- 
terly of 1%% on preferred, payable 
November 1 to holders of October 29. 

Pure Oil, quarterly of 2% on com- 
mon, payable December 1 to stock of 
November 15. 


| tralia has passed through an excellent 


a period of cheap meat for the con: 
sumer. The low prices are the — 
primarily of the cost 


receive a set-back; the price indicated 


Sydney sal 
at the Homebush stdck sales at about 


gard to mutton, especially in the case 
of h 

ton c 
froin 2d. to 3d. per pound. 


culties should prevail at a time when 
serious consideration is being given 
to the reopening of the huge freezing 
works 
These works, in which £1,000,000 was 
invested by Vestey Brothers, 
been closed for more than two years. 
During three 
treated 70,000 head of cattle, but were 
forced to close when the federal ship- 
ping controller was unable to detach 
ships to bring 7000 tons of needed coal 
and to take away the meat lying in the 
freezers from the previous season. As 
a rosult of the cessation; 
troubles became acute in Darwin. 


mean the employment of hundreds of 


decision of Messrs. Vestey is awaited 


| the ‘meatworks are carried over the 
one federal railway in the territory, 
from 
sion meaft a loss to the federal. gov- 
ernment of about 50 per cent on the 
cost of transport. 
meat season, atid the company would 
newal before reopening theiy works. 


the works, says that the obsolete ap- 


IAN i MEAT 
AND FREIGHT RATE 


a 

Redacted in i thse “Tesicsetatiea 
Costs Is Wantéd to Facilitate 
Shipping Abroad Some of 
—— Surplus. ‘Supplies - 


' Special to The Christian Science Monitor: 
SYDNEY, New South Walés—Aus- 


season and prime’ stocks ‘has been 
flooding the markets, bringing about | 


ft. Arp some 
tly the Assotiated BL woe 
ping companies cut freights, the ex 
port trade in mutton and lamb would 


for mutton for the coming season was 
so. low that the oversea .freight, plus 
the landing. charges at both ends 
would a t approximately to doubl 
what. the, producer would receive. 
As illustrating the quantity of meat. 
available for export, to Britain and 
America, shouid shipping charges 
permit, it is estimated that there are 
200,000 cattle in Queensland available 
if a satisfactory price was obtainable. 
As it is, however, plants‘ are shutting 
down.. A. Qileensland paStoratist 
points out:that formerly meat coyld be’ 
sold in London at’ Sd, a pound, but 
now this price would be an impossible 
one for the producer owing to the, 
advances in shipping freights, railway 
charges, and wages. It now cost £2 
to send a bullock by rail to the freez- 
ing works, yet a fair-sized Animal was 
only worth £5 a ~ the works. 

The fall ‘in arte was refiectéd in the 
After 10 days’ decline 
in rates, prime trade beef sold 
258. to 2§s..per 100 pounds, and in 
some cases meat changed hands at 
2%d. to 2%d. per pound. The same 
glut and low prices prevailed in re- 


vy cross-bred sheep. Good mut- 
ed hands at wholesale rates 


Reopening of Plant Considered 
It is unfortunate that Yreight diffi- 


in the northern .territory. 
have 


seasons the works 


industrial 

As the reopening of the works would 
men, the relief of over-stocked pas- 
toralists and strenger competition on 
the American and British markets, the 
with eagerness. Probably the federal 


government will renew its agreement 
with Vesteys whereby cattle going to 


Catherine to Darwin, at a much 
reduced cost. Actually. this conces- 


This agreement 
rung out in the middle of the next 
probably require an assurance of re- 


Mr. Conacher, managing director of 


=ePTEMbER WAR 
BOND RETIREMENT 


Victory Notes Comprise Large 
Part of the United States 
Securities Bought. in Month 


NEW YORK, New York—Liberty 
never a ting to $98,800,900 were 
ered. te tee United States Treasury 
ee September. Of this smount 
$97,065,650 was in Victory notes, while 
first Liberty comprised $10,050; sec- 
ond Liberty .$615,800;. third Liberty 
$713,050; fourth Liberty $713,050. 
Despite the fact that practically all 
the B was confined to Victory 
notes, the advance for the month was 
only. 58. cents per $100 for the 4%s 
atfd 56 cents for the 3%6. On ‘the 
other: hand, fourth Liberty 4%s ad- 
vanced $2.98 per $100, although buy- 
‘ing aggregated less than $1,000,000. 
Total retirements from July 1 to 
September 30 aggregated $211,136,100 
as folléws: First, $59/100; second, $1,- 
925,000; third, $1,774,4507 fourth, $2,- 
552,100: Victory notes, $204,825,450. 
Bankers say there is little probabil 
ity of any material increase in quota- 
tions for Victory notes. The yield on 
these notes is now approximately the 
same as the yield on three-year Treas- 
iry notes recently issued, and Victorys 
mature before Treasury notes. 


SHIP REPAIRING 
SHOPS ON THAMES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—Messrs. Har- 
land & Wolff, the great Belfast ship-; 
builders, are opening ship-repairing 
and engineering works at points con- 
yenient to the chief docks .on the 
Thames. A start will be made shortly 
with thé repair work at various places. 
Aecording to the annual report of the 
Port of London Authority, certain 
preposals were made by Messrs. Har- 
land & Wolff, Ltd., for the granting of 
facilities to enable them to establish 
in the Port of London extensive ship- 
repairing and other engineering work- 
shops. 

The proposals involved the granting 
of leases to the company of sites on 
the Authority's property in the docks 
and on the river side, the taking over 
of the Authority's existing shops with, 
some of the staff, 
by the company on cost and percent- 
age terms of such repair and con- 
structional work as may be required 
by the Authority. 


<i ee ee 


MEXICO STARTING 
STEAMER SERVICE 


Speéial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


service, with sailings every two weeks, 
will be commenced next month. be- 
tween San Francisco and the ports on 
the west coast of Mexico, by the 
Compania Naviera de los Estados 
Unidos de Mexico (United States of 
Mexico Navigation Company), the 
$50,000,000 government-owned Mex- 
ican steamship line. 

The ships, which will fly the Mex- 
ican flag, will be six in number at 
first and will be the Sinaloa, 
Chihuahua, Chiapas, Oaxaca, Colima 
and Guerrero, all named for states of 
the Mexican Republic. They will 
carry mail between Mexican ports 
and the United States. The ships: 


and the execution | 


| Morning Post recently showed the 
| failure of retail 
California—A' follow the downward course of whole- 
-new passenger and freight steamship 


were built in England. The- first of. 


SHORTER PROFIT 
‘LINE IS WANTED 


Fewer and Smaller Levies Be- 
tween Producer and Consumer | 
Talked in Great Britain to 
Bring Down Retail. mpcee 


» 


Special to The Christian Science onitor 
‘from its European News ce 
LONDON, “England—When whole- 
sale prices in Great Britain came tum- 
bling down at the end of last year it 
was freely said that retail prices 
would soon follow suit. It/is:common 
knowledge that in the early. months 
fof the present year such a tendency 
was distinctly. observable, the cost of 
living, according to the Ministry of 
Labor index figures, showing a percep- 


tible fall. But the tendency was re- 
tarded: in June and July, and by Au- 
gust 1 prices of commodities had again 
become statiqnary. The new level, it 
is now recognized, is still more than 
double the pre-war figure. Much at- 
tention is being devoted to the topic 
by consumers, and the British press 1s 


‘giving much space to an examination 
-Of the question, the prevailing public 


feeling being that prices are: stil] too 
high. 

It is cOmmonly believed that in the 
process of passing from the producer’s 
hands to those of the consumer too 
great an addition is made to the price 
of most of the common commodities, 

In support of the assertion that 
there are. too many intermediate 
profits, figures are being given by au- 
thorities whose standing is such as 
to merit respect. C. 8S, Orwin, for 
example, is president of the Agricul- 
tural Section of the British Associa- 
tion, and in his address at ite recent 
meeting he gave personal experiences. 
He showed how the man who grows 
cabbages gets 3d. a dozen for them. 
The wholesaler parts with them for a 
shilling; the retailer, if he be a coster 
or a market stallholder, sells at half 
a crown; but if he is a suburban ehop- 
keeper he charges 3s.; while if he is 
the owner of a high-class shop he 
May expect as much as 4s. In other 
words, the cabbage, in passing from 
the soil to the dinner table, may ap- 
preciate in price by as much as 1600 
per cent. 
nearly as remarkable. Mr. Orwin is 
a farmer. In this capacity he sells 
milk at ls. 9d. a gallon, for which 
his wife, after it has passed through 
the middleman’s hands, has to pay’3s.; 
and his lamb at Ils. 4d. a pound fetches 
2s. 6d. when it gets to the shops. 


Food Prices’ Decline Gradual 


A correspondent writing to The 


: some time. 


'Tokyo that the Japenese Government 


in the old coins. 


re} 
The figures for milk a ‘gold tide which has been flowing | 


prices of food to) 


sale prices as closely as would appear | 


to be reasonable. Taking beef, for) 
example, he quoted! prices for Feb- | 
ruary 1 and August 1 and made it 
clear’ that whereas the wholesale 
figure had decreased by 22 per cent, 
the retail figure showed a fall‘of only 
9 per cent. In the case of mutton the 
disparity was even more marked, the 
cuts being 36 and 14 per cent respec- 


tively; bread showed a fall of 11 per. 


cent, while flour*had dropped 18 per 
cent. It is interesting to note, how- 


ever, that in the case of the latter 


commodity great, publicity has been 
afforded by the press; and the focus- 
ing of public opinion thus rendered 
possible has had the satisfactory ef- 
|fect of bringing about a further re- 


the vessels, the Sinaloa, will arrive | duction, against stiff resistance on the 
in San Francisco November 27, and) part of retailers, with the result that 


will 
Manzanillo, 


clear for Guaymas, 
Salina. Cruz and other, 


west-coast ports of Mexico as soon as 


she can be discharged and loaded. 


Mazatlan,} bread is now being sold at a price 


proportionate to the price of flour. 
It is obvious that the consumer does 


/not now get the same consideration as 


} 
t 


was, in fact, necessary to continues thie 


present wasteful system of distribu- | 


tion. It, would, as has been emphasized, 


séem as though.the remedy is to in- 


crease the number of producers and 
decrease the humber of those wo 
stand between producer and consumer; 
— that the lessening of the nurmiber 
“middlemen” would bean indis- 
pensablé factor in the solution of the 
problem of. high retail prices. 


FLUCTUATIONS ‘IN 


PRICE OF SILVER) ; 


Metal Establishes New High 
Record. at 735-8 . Cents,. 


but a. Reaction. F ollows 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania -- 
Although the price of silver bullion 
made a new high record at 73% cents 
an ounce October 17, there was‘a_re- 
action the next day of three cents, 
the greatest fluctuation in one day for 
The most recent advance 
was accompanied by reports from 


planned to purchase silver metal to 
replace paper money of small denom- 
inations now im circulation, and there 
was speculation as to whether other 
governments would follow suit. 

For several years the United States 
coined large amount: of subsidiary 
silver but demand dropped off some 
months ago and recent operations | at 
the mints have been confined ‘to 
coinage of silver dollars to replace 
those melted under the Pittman act. 
Great Britain is also recoining silver, 
but the ret result will be an addition 
to the available world’s silver stocks 
as the new British <ilver coinage will 
be only ‘500 fine, compared with .925 
This: will release 
many ounces of silver which the 
British Government can sell. 

Up to the end of September the 
United States Treasury purchased un- 
der the Pittman act 73,780,866 ounces 
of silver, of which 29,907,361 were pur- 
chased in 1920 and 43,873,505 in the 
first nine months of this year. The 
average monthly purchase this year to 
date totaled 4,874,834 ounces. Sep- 
tember purchases amounted to 3,471,- 
436 ounces, the smallest of any month 


CAPE WOOLS ARE _ 
GAINING IN FAVOR 


South African Growers Are 
Making Known to Consumers 


the Special Qualities: of Clip 
With Satisfactory Results 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Puropean wWews Office 


BRADFORD, England—For several 
years past efforts have been made in 
South Africa to induce. breeders of 
sheep to pay mére attention to the 
production of wool, and it. is satisfac- 
tory to note that already considerable 
improvement has been made in the 
marketing of cape wool.- Propaganda 
work is being undertaken, by the au- 
thorities, and it is significant that the 
Union Government representatives in 
London have commenced a publicity 
campaign with the object of making 
known in the consuming cénters the 
.£pecial characteristics of South Afri- 
can wool and mohair. The latter raw 
material, of course, is in direct com- 
petition with the hair grown in Tur- 
key and in the United States. 

As regards the wool clip of the 
Union, the bulk is merino wool, and 
the total production is about 490,000 
baies. In the six months ended June 
Jast the United Kingdom fmported 1,- 
447,361 pounds of scoured wool and 
$1,318,529 pounds of greasy from 
South Africa, the United States tak- 
ing 1,570,074: pounds: scoured and 13,- 
086,333 pounds greasy in the same 
period. It is significant. that .South 
African woolgrowers are now follow- 
ing more closely the methods which 
have been adopted with so much suc- 
cess in Australia. Some of the lead- 
ing breeders have imported from cel- 
ebrated Australian flocks stud sheep 
of outstanding quality, and for these 
extremely high prices have been paid. 
The South African growers are also 
more disposed to shear their sheep 
once a year, instead of twice a year 
as formerly, and this naturally results 
in;the production of wdol for which 


since August, , 1920. 


—— ee ee 


F INANCIAL NOTES 


It is the opinion of bankers that the 


there is always a good demand. The 
wools most in demand are those-of 
good combing length showing plenty 
of quality, sound, and of good color. 
Such raw material can be produced 


‘in South Africa, and it is for such 


steadily toward the United States from | | wools that Bradford firms and Amer- 


India is about to turn, and in some} 
quarters the beginning shortly of an | 


export movement of gold from the) 
United States to India is looked for. 


ican mills compete. 
At the recent London auctions no 


| fewer than three lots of western proy- 
|ince 12 months combing wools made 


Production of sugar in France dur- '18d.. and as these would give a clean 


ing the 1920-21 season amounted to} 
330,184 metric tons, compared with 
163,244 tons during the 1919-20 season. 
In 1920-21 factories manufacturing 
sugar totaled 72, compared with 60 


}im 1919-20. 


The San Francisco Federal Reserve 
Bank reports a decrease of $17,000,009, 
‘or 20 per cent, in its rediscounts dur- 
‘ing the past year, an increase of 15.- 
000,060 bushels, or 15 per cent above 
‘last year in the wheat crop of the 
Pacific northwest, and an increase of 


'40 per cent, bringing the apple. crop. 


to 33,000,000 bushels. 


yield of 50 per cent,.it meant 
36d., clean-scoured, ex-warehouse, Of 
course, 18d. is not a large price, com- 
pared with 31%d. paid on American’ 
account for West Vittorian greasy 
merinos, though it must be borne: in 
mind that the latter would give well 
over 10 per cent. more yield than the 
South African Jots. The prices paid, 
however, show. the course of the mar- 
ket, and it is evident that United States 
mills, even in face of the tariff, will 
continue to buy the choice merinos of 
Australia and South Africa. On the 


The situation in the Tzecho-Slovak 
textile, glass and machine industries 
seems somewhat improved, according 
to the United States Commerce De- 
partment, but the fron and steel indus- 
try is reported as facing the peak of 
the industrial crisis. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Combined resources and liabilities 
of the 12 federal reserve banks of the 
United States (iast 000 omitted) are 
as follows: 
RESOURCES 
Oct.19 Oct. 11 
1921 1921 


Oct. 22 
1920 


other hand, heavy, unskirted, ,short 
cape wools are likely to be a drug on 
the market, as is shown by the fact 
that the government are still holding 
about 90,000 bales of old cape wools. 
These wools are mostly. six months’ 
growth, but if ‘they had been of long 
combing staple they could have been 
sold easily during the: boom period 
of 1919-20. 

It is recognized that Australia still 
holds, and is likely to retain for many 
years, the first place in the produc- 
tion of merinos, but her position is 
being directly challenged by South 
Africa. Merino wool grown ’in the 
datter country now holds a high place 


pliances on the Darwin wharf, which 
render the handling of goods ex- 
pensive, ‘are the main obstacle to the 
reopening of the works. Landing 
charges at the wharf were’ now 17s. 
a ton against 4s. a few years ago. 
Reasonable wharf facilities would re- 


_ Procter & Gamble, quarterly of 5% 
;on common, payable ‘November 15 to 
stock of October 25. . 

Massachusetts Gas Couipanies have | 
cut annual rate from 7% to 5% on 
common. A quarterly installment. of. 
1% % has been declared, payable No- 


in the estimation of manufacturers in 
the United Kingdom, and, through 
American and Japanese users largely 
availing themselves of supplies dur- 
ing the war period, the wools have 
become better known in the consum- 
ing centers and the quality has been 


he did in times past. In fact the opin- 
ion is held in. authoritative quarters 
that the competitive sy&’tem, upon 
which the commerce of the nineteenth 
century was built, has. now practi- 
cally ceased to exist. During the war, 
organization was extended and per- 


Gold and gold 
certificates .. 

Gold set fund.. 

Gid with for ag 

Total gold held 
by bank 

Gold with F R 
agents ....... 1,711,331 


call ie’ epenes for the 
_ $447,697 
480,829 


$446,962 $161,439 
426,998 389,069 
80,441 


BETTER UNDERTONE 
IN LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, England—There was a 


6 OCC, of 
he work of carrying 


928.526 873,960 630,948 


1,782,113 1,208,340 


ployment situa- 
‘‘ “Se ie of se United 


vember 1. The trustees say they ex- 
pect to’ continue this rate until condi- 
tione justify an increase. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Thur. Wed. 
Sterling 


Francs (French)... 
Francs (Belgian), 


* 


Parity 


industry, while Li 


4 per cent is shown 


and one of 13.9 


~iSs construction of the proposed north-} 


duce the charge to 4s. and render 
pillage difficult, 


of Serbia, the Federated Malay States, 


by them are 150,000 cattle in the north- 
ern territory and 80,000 in Western 
Australia, 


The pastoral leases operated in Aus- 
tralia by Vesteys total approximately 
30,000 square miles, or about the size 


Panama or French Guiana respec- 
tively. Included in the stock owned 


Vestey Brothers have spent 


about £75,000 in wells and bores. The 


south . transcontinental line would 


draw fat stock to Darwin from wide 
areas in the south, 
believes that it would develop an ex- 
port trade with the Bast and with 
Java: 


and Mr. Conacher 


. 


better undertone to securities gen- 
erally on'the steck exchange yester- 
day. Industrial shares.moved upward, 
aided by.the formal announcement of 
the British Government’s measures to 
stimulate trade and to decrease the 
number of unemployed. Hudson’s Bay 
was § 7-16 : 

The oil department displayed a fair 
degree of firmness and there was a 
cessation of liquidation. Royal Dutch 
was 32%. Dollar descriptions drooped, 
following the New York exchange. 
Home rails were quiet and unchanged. 
The shares of Argentine roads were 
dull and. mixed. Kaffirs were well 
maintained. The gilt edged section 
was dull but steady. French loans 
were sluggish and unaltered. 

Consols for money 48%, Grand 


fected not oily among manufacturers 
and farmers but also among retailers, : 


'Tt! gold reserv 


so that they are now able within limits 


to hold up prices and check the free 
play of competition, much to the dis- 
advantage of the consumer. The dis- 
closures of the report on the cost of 
living, prepared by the committee of 
the industrial, political and: coopera- 
tive sections of the Labor movement 
have supplied very definite evidence of 
the reliability of this opinion. One 
is forced to the conclusion, from a 
perusal of that report, that there are 
few industries in which competition 
is effective in assuring the consumer 
the opportunity of purchasing at the 
lowest price at which the produce can 
possibly sell. 


122,849 160,423 
2,728,922 1,994,611 
148,011 162,659 
2,876,933 2,157,270 


Gold red fund. 132,864 
2,772,921 
Leg ten, sil, etc. 149, 039 
Total reserves. 2,921,760 
Bills discounted— 
Secured by U S 
Gov oblig ... 
All other 
Bills bought 
open market.. 54,308 
Ttl bills on hand 1,384,076. 
U 8 bds and nts 33,130 
U S cert of ind— 
l-yr cert (Pitt- 
man Act) ... 
All other cert 
of ind 
Ttl earn assets 1,577,889 
Bank premises. 30,957 
5% red fund ag 
F R bk notes. 
Uncol items.... 630.581 567.681 
Other resources 17,019 16,697 


459.671 
870,097 899,615 1,550,143 | 
61,393 300,666 
1,463,799 3,049,948 | 
3,656 26,925 


156,875 162.875 259,875 


19,862 21.432 
1,680,192 3.357.680 | 
30,052 15, 864: 
9,005 8.777 12.98% 
824.625 | 
6.516 | 


502,791 1,199,139 


vastly improved. 


\NEW YORK MARKET 


GENERALLY HIGHER 


NEW YORK, New York—The stock 
market continued firm yesterday and 
the general list was sqgmewhat higher. 
The market, though dull,’ was fairly 
broad. Transportations and high 
grade industrials held or extended 
recent gains. Mixed gains and losses 
were made by rubbers, motors and 
obscure specialties. United States 
Liberty bonds pwere firm. Call money 
was easy with 4% per cent the ruling 
rate. Sales totaled 449,700 shares. 


CHICAGO MARKETS 
eaheal acl Illinois—Wheat prices 
- slightly yesterday, although 
oiieing quotations were barely higher, 
with December at 1.04 and May at. 
1.08%. Corn also advanced fraction- 
ally, December closing at 46 and May 
at 51%. Hogs tended downward, but 
| provisions were firm. May rye 87%, 
December rye 82%, December bariey 
55%a, January pork 16.00, October 
lard 8.80, January lard 38.72, March 
lard 8.92, May lard 9.15, October ribs} 
5.62, January ribs 7.60, May ribs 7.90. 


tee eee atin ea 0s sia eile: senieemmenieeetael 


BANK OF GERMANY STATEMENT 

BERLIN, Germany — The weekly 
statement, ofthe Bank of Germany 
(figures marks, last 000 omitted) 
compares as follows: 


6,374, wee The close was firm: American Sugar 
| preferred 75%, up 2%; Burns Brothers 
Bs, P43 208%: up 3%; Central Leather 2744, 
*! up 1%; May Department Stores 87, up 
3%; Northern Pacific 74%, up 1%; 
Pacific Oil 42%, up 15%; meneine 69%, 
up 1. 


Total resources 5,187,211 5,180,332 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid in 103,034 103,079 
Surplus fund... 213,824 213,824 
Reserv for gov 


Statistics of Export 

During the 1920-21 season most of 
the Australian meat works ran short 
time, owing to freight shortage and the 
difficulty in obtaining refrigerated 
space. Exports of mutton from the 
Commonwealth during the season were 
740,247 carcasses, as compared with 3,- 
726,502 for 1919-20. The jambs shipped 
represented only 683,084 carcasses, as 
against 1,958,731 the previous year. 
Beef showed a slight incfease, 1,210,- 
166 quarters, as against 892,498 quar- 
ters. As showing the direction of ex- 
ports, it may be noted that the United 
Kingdom took 602,714 carcasses of mut- 
ton, 657,326 carcasses of lamb, and 1,- 
042.814 quarters of beef. 

The reason for the increased export 
of beef was the fact that heavy stocks 
of beef were held in store in Queens- 
land at the beginning of ‘the 1920-21 
season, the actual exports from this 
state being 1,100,602 quarters. as 
against 753,492 in the year 1919-20. 
The largest shipper of mutton and 
lamb was Victoria, yet that state only 
sent abroad 395.967 carcasses of mut- 
ton as against 2,306,779 carcasses for 
1919-20, and 414,258 carcasses of lamb 
as against 1.537,610 carcasses in the 
previous year, 


Trunk 144, DeBeers'11%, Rand Mines 
2%. bar silver 40%d. per ouncé, 
money 2% per cent. Discount rates— 
Short bills 3% pér cent; three months’ 
bills 3% per cent. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT 

LONDON, England—The weekly 
statement of the Bank of England 
(last 000 omitted) compares as fol- 
lows: 


How to Shorten Line 


The great problem now before the 
consumer is how to reduce the unfair | 
margin between cost and selling price. |. franchse tax.. 

That such a reduction is necessary :s| , Deposits— “Ts 
‘obvious, not only from the consumer's | yet nes acct 1, 860. ‘son 
standpoint, but also from the stand- | All: other 7,898 
point of the trader himself. The| Total deposits.. 1 tha'ese 
Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke the | F R notes in act 
right words to the right people at a aman cinincae 
recent banquet at the Mansten House! wx; jianitity.... 92,952 
given by the Lord Mayer of London’ nef avail items 613,238 
to a gathering of retail traders. “Bring | Al! other liab. 22,458 
your prices down.” was his advice. | Total liabilities § 187,211 
There was an obvious decline in whole- | Iyrege sa .-¥ 

sale prices, he said, which would en-| jp ip liab 

able British trade to get greater ae combined .... 

vantages in the markets of the world. | Rato of goldres 
Poy But the reduction of retail prices was | - i R a noe 
"7| following very tardily upon that, and| 4. 'sso, agst 
he suggested to the retailers, in their) 


int ts. that th hould f dep liabilities. 
own interests, tha ey shou ace. 
the situation at once, take their cour-| *Calculated on basis of net deposits and CRUDE OIL UP AGAIN 


age in both hands, and bring their) * ® notes in circulation | PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania — An 
prices down to such a level as would j}increase of 25 cents a barrel in the 
enable British markets to buy. - COTTON MARKET | price of crude oi] has been announced 

If rétailers wil! not, or cannot do NEW YORK, New York—Cotton | by the principal purchasing agencies. 
this, then it will be necessary for the; futures closed very steady yesterday. | Oil authorities stated that three pre- 
community to consider an important | December 18.77, January 18.55, March | vious advances this month had failed 
point raised by Mr. Orwin at the Brit- | 18.35. May 17.97, July 17.53. Spot quiet,|to bring out the desired quantities 
ish Association. He asked whether it/ middling 19.20. |from producers. 


“$3,145. 52.514 


15,015 
1.779.345 | 
21,929 | 
1,816,289 


* 84,270 
1,646,099 
24.496 ‘ 3 
1,724,865 BANK OF FRANCE § STATEMENT 
PARIS, France—The weekly state 
ment of the Bank of France (figures 
213.933} in francs, last 000 omitted) compares 


634,097 as follows: 
92.048 | 
6,374,908 | 


2A476,311 3,356,190 


97,933 
489,403 
22.412 
5,180,332 


Oct. 20, Oct. 13, Oct. 21 
1921 1921 1920 
£123,684 £124,613 £127,123 
14,793 15,015 .18,200 
156,808 134,789 123,970 
79,715 64,850 63,707 
86.415 80,371 ‘ 81.6765 
23,182 22,257 14,481 


Oct. 13, Oct. 21 
1921 1920 
5,423,490 5,484,200 

277,800 263,700 
4,638,900 6,031,000 
37,611,600 39,289,600 
2,386,100 3,202,400 


Oct. 20, 
1921 
5,523,600 

278,000 
4,701,000 
. 37,406,800 


Circulation 

Public deposiis.. 
Private deposits. 
Goy. securities... 
Other securities. . 


>Loans & disc. 
*43.3% | Circulation 
| Deposits 
War advances 
to state. .26,443,000 25,400, 600 26.600,000 
hegers rate %- 54 its 5 


70.3% 68.5% 


13.51 14.86 - 


128,417 128,421 
Bank rate, %. 5% 5% 


Clearings tneéag the London banks 
for the week were £632,040,000. 
against £613,132,000 last week and 
£ 743,546,000 this week last year. 

Treasury notes outstanding ‘az- 
gregate £286,733,000, against <£ 288,- 
456.000 last week. The amount of 
gold securing these notes is now £ 28,- 
631,000, against £28,631,000 in the 
previous week. 
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- movements noted 

a Ratepayers and Tenants 
abnre * | is reported to 

q | “BO rapidly that 
sf “membership have to 
= sat the ooo offices. 
s are being held, 

don and the provinces, and 

lans are being besieged 
nemployed. in Liver- 


ity. the police,.but over 

le, including a minister of 
former police sergeant, and 
souncilor, all of whom 

i in the building, 


the confusion of these demonstra- 

und conflicting counsels two 
ions are being formed by the 
nely, that the burden of 
( ~§ ght not to be borne by 
- ats eee ee she ove 
4 provi ing relief. doles, when 
| ane and ante work to 
is proving itself to be“ demor- 
pasoand. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED_MEN 


VERSATILE N, ¥. executive seeks N. Y / 
nection where right thinking desired. Grade 


"Goat The Christian Beleace Monitor 21 


Monitor, 21 E. 
h St., N. ¥. C. 


rer of machine- 


eg: 
b. Wane. C 


FOR SALE 


Beal Stole. excellent 
Monitor , 21 E 


condi- 
Rew 00. 
. 40th 


any tates, 


86, Caratian ‘City. 
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CONNECTICUT 
HARTFORD 


Bixee 


Two 
SHOPS 
NOW 


NORTH 
AND 
SOUTH 


559 | ST.—NEXKT TO GAS OFFIGE 
7 11gs MAIN ST.—NEAR TRUMBULL 8T. 


: Seventy Years of Service 


' It. is with this record of con- 

tinued and helpful service that 

bank, established in 1849, 
your 


State Bank & Trust Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


A ALA A. erm 


| ein ae —_—- 


-;Mmajority in Southern Jreland of 97 per; 


cent.in favor of Sinn Fein, and over 
33 per cent in the Six-Counties area, 
Nevertheless, the “split in the Sinn 


statement is made that the Irish 
people have transformed their ‘‘con- 
fidence” from Eamon de Valera to the 
British-Government. 

‘Such “inventions,” states The 
Bulletin, “are revived at this stage 
with the obvious intention of encour- 
aging Mr. Lloyd George to put impos- 
sible terms before the now entirely 
discredited Irish leaders and to seek 
over their heads for the support of 


form of Dominion Home Rule”; and 
“nothing but harm to Britain itself 
can come” if the Cabinet is guided by 
such beliefs. - 

Proceeding, The Bulletin asserts 
that the nation stands behind Dail 
Eireann now as determinedly as when 
the price of its support meant great 
sacrifice, and that politicians should 
know that the solidarity of the Irish 
Nation cannot be smashed by threats 
or bribes. The issue remains un- 
altered, and “those who are hoping 
for any unprecedented change in the 
Irish public are hoping tn vain and do 
not understand the realities of the 
situation in Ireland.” 


SLIGHT DECREASE. 
IN LIVING COSTS 


WASHINGTON, District of Cotumbia 
—Based on statistics for 32 cities, the 
cost of living in the United States 


4 décreased 1.7 per cent from last May 


to September, and 18.1 per cent from 
June, 1920, to September, according 
to figures just announced by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The de- 
crease from may to September ranged 
from 0.1 per c€nt for Portland, Maine, 
to 3.8 per cent for Jacksonville, 
Florida, with New York’ showing a 
decrease of 1.1 per cent, Boston, 0.9 
of | Per~ cent, Cincinnati, 0.8 per cent, | 
Denver, 0.6 per cent, Houston, 2.06 
per cent, Memphis, 1.3 per cent, San | 
Francisco, 1.3 per cent and Seattle 2.6 | 
per cent. 

The figures showed the cost of living 
in the country in September to be 77.3 


The increa were 
itemized as follows: Food, 53.1 per 
cent; clothing, 92.1 per cent; housing, 
60 per cent;.fmel and light, 80.7 per 


t,jcent; furniture, 124.7 per cent, and 


miscellaneous, 107.8 per cent. 


STREET PAVING TO BEGIN 
SAN DIEGO, California—After al- 
most two years of delay caused by dif- 


ferences of opinion of interested prop- 
erty owners, the city engineering 
department has announced that $250,- 


1000 worth of street paving at Point 


Loma and Ocean Beach is ready to 
materialize. The paving work is 
divided into two projects. That on 


Point Loma contains approximately 


384,000 square feet and the estimated 
cost is $100,000. The Ocean Beach 
. calls for paving 491,000 square 
at a cost of $150,000. 


room | And considering the hand-tailoring and 


| Corsets, Brassieres, Hosiery, 


“lya@ ASYLUM &T. 


Fein camp” was frequently alluded to} 
-\in the English press, and now the 


the Irish people for some truncated |. 


per cent higher than the average for | 
,}the year 1913. 
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_HARTFORD—Continued 


NEW HAVEN—Continued 


DETROIT—Continued 


_COLUMBUS—Continued 


Emory T. Raymond—Decorator 
Canvas Ceilings, Wall Papers 
Painting and Paperhanging 
Tel. Charter 468-6 
There are 
Horsfall-made 
Suits as low as 
$55 


expert designing in their construction 
there are no ready-to-wear clothes their 
sattsrct 


The Luke Horsfall Company 
eS Assiom st, HARTFORD 110 Rumba! St. 
Herzog Shop 


_ 100 Pratt Street 
‘ Hartford, Connecticut 


and Lingerie 
Special Attention Given to Corset Fitting 
Chapin Millinery Shop 
Attractive Models for the Season. 
75 PRATT STREET. 
BEARDSLEY & BEARDSLEY 


INSURANCE 
670 MAIN STREET 


Aishberg the Shoeman 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR RED OROSS 
AND LA FRANCE SHOES 


941 Main Street 
_ Hartford, Connecticut 


HANAN SHOES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


James Lawrence & .Son 
“TRS MAIN STREET 


~ The Flint Bruce Co. 


COMPLETE HOUSE and 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


Goods as Represented 
150 TRUMBULL. 8ST. 


Coombs—Florist 


Two Stores: 741 Main—$64 Asylum 


H. F. CORNING & COMPANY 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases 
Established 1812 
83 Asylum Street 


L. FOSTER CO. 


45 Asylum Street 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Clothing, furnishings, hats and| 
shoes for Men and Boys. 
27 Stores—27 Cities 


a me me 


LUX, BOND & LUX, Inc. 
_ JEWELERS 


WEDDING RINGS 


Diamond Set—Plain—Hand Carved 
859 MAIN STREE’ r 


‘SELECT MEATS ae 
GROCER 


WEST, HILL GROCERY 


A. 


Louis H. Birch. Proprietor 
766 Farmington A 


venue 


+ CORNER 


THE ACTIVE SPORTSWOMAN 
FINDSTHE ENDURING QUAL- 


ITY OF GOLFLEX SUITS) 
AND COATS A REAL JOY.) 
TAILORING AND _ FABRICS! 
RELIABLE —STYLES COR- 
RECT AND SMART. 


Stackpole Moore Tryon Co. 
115 ASYLUM ST. AT TRUMBULL 


G. Fox & Co.., Inc. 


HARTFORD. CONN. 


Electric Heaters 


The real chill chasers for these cool 

mornings. Just pull on the juice and let 

‘er warm up the room before you have 

to step out and dress. Several makes, | 

styles and sizes, at prices ranging from | 
$6.95 to $20.00 


Oriental Rugs | 


THE SAMUEL DONCHIAN RUG CO. | 


205 PEARL STREET 


Domestic Rugs | 
THE LOUISE SHOP 


Fall Apparel 
Consistently moderate in price 


71 Pratt Street 


NEW HAVEN 
978 CHAPEL ST. NEW: HAVEN 


MRS. ROOTS 


FOOD SHOP 


One of New England’s 
Leading Caterers 
$12 CHAPEL STREET 


7 


La 
‘attendance. 


A. G. KINGDON 
SPRING VALLEY BRAND 
Butter Eggs Cheese |. 

208 STATE ST. 


MAINE 


s PORTLAND 
Congress Square pcuneh Rooms 


0 7 Foret, rer a "Bis Conaress 
COWEN he CORSET, SHOP 
Ivy corsets and 


re, oppontte C Cong Square Hotel. 
in attendance. 


rassieres; oe Otters 
‘Boys’ and Girls’ Moccasing 1 for the camp. 
Ask for boo 
 CROPLEY & ‘ANDERSON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 


Shattuck & Jones 


INCORPORATED 


FISH 


Telephone 1437 Richmond 


128 Faneuil Hall Market 
BOSTON 


Isaac Locke Co. 


97,99 and 101 Faneuil Hall Market 


Iruits, Vegetables and 
Hothouse Products 


____ Special Attention Given Family Orders 


WALL PAPERS 


Of Latest Styles and Highest Quality. 


Portland, sation. one 


Novelty designs a feature: reprints of high 
grade paper at low cost. See them 


AUGUSTUS THURGOOD | 
38-40 CORNHILL, Boston Ae 


—— a mee eee ee 


Sa ees BROCKTON 2 
Don’t Fail to “Viait “Our 
GROCERY DEPARTMENT 


re we ere offering real bargains on the 
eash and carry olan. 


James Edgar Company 
RROCK TON 


le 


CAMBRIDGE 


Central Sq. ). HardwareCo. 


669 Massachusetts Avenue 
Tel. Cambridge 6126 | and 6127 


a LOWELI. 


WARM THINGS IN WOOL 
FOR BABY 


LADIES’ SPECIALTY SHOP 
J & L. Barter _ 183 Morrimack St. 


he Born Mirihés 


7 GCS 7 Sean 
JOIN OUR 
STANDARD SEWING MACHINE 
THRIFT CLUB 


Easy Thrift Club terms to mem- 
Third Floor. 


LOWELL PUBLIC MARKET 


C. H. WILLIS 
MERRIMACK SQUARE 
ELECTRIC SHOP 


Hot Point Electric Irons $5.88 
261 261 Dutton St. : _Tet. _1317-¥ 


Ee Gms nd 


od 
| 


$1.00 to join. 
bers. 


——-~ 
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Isabelle ae Philbrook | 


Corsets, Blouses, Lingeric 
Strand Theatre Bidg.. I.ynn, Mass. 


oe ee ee me ee ee ee ee - 


D. B. H. POWER 


Furniture, Carpets, Rags. Dinner Ware, | - 
Refrigerators, Baby Carriages, 
Glenwood Ranges, Victrolas 

and Records 


§1 Central Sq., Lynn. 
COAL 


Anthracite and Bituminous and Wood 
SPRAGUE, BREED. STEVENS & 
NEWHALL, Inc., 8 Central Square. 


“LAA 


MEW’S FURNISHINGS 
~YNN. MASS, 


Secure Your Corset 
First 


It provides the right foundation for the 
new season’s styles. 
eral of the best corset makes, notably 
Grecque. Graduate corsetieres in | 


Goddard) (breg 


76-88 Market St 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT 
DOLLS 


All Kinds of Dolls ,Repaired 
‘Wigs, New Eyes, and "Eyes Reset » 
All Parts Furnished 
Imported Dolls and Doll Clothing 


DOLL RE ite a SHOP 


1265 sarees ~~ AVE Sarmeer | 
Phene A, oct 5949-W 


Hickey's — 


Exclusive Dealers in Hickey-Freeman Clothes | 
Clothing, Furnishings, Hats & Shoes 
of Quality for Men, Boys and Gir’s 
1275 Woodward \ Are.. 
DETROIT. MICH. 
Phone Glendale 4473 


IMLAY’S 


CAR Py an & DYEING CO. 
RAND RIVER AVENUE 
Gane nine for and Delivered 


‘Tel. 27 


Lynn, Mass. 


Be 


Choice here of sev- ; _ 


-_BREDE & SCHROETER 
oe 


“TRIMMING FUR 


in all widths and kinds. Dependable gre 
reasonably priced. Fur collar and cuff sets in 
stock or made to order. 


Ger Yous Sib Inc 


1514 WOODWARD A 
~ Opposite Grinnell’s 


QUICK PRINTER 
Cadillac 114 218 State Street 
~ ROOMS with or oor (Private bath; also 


‘ight house kee pee 
CARO A ARTMENT HOTEL 
Watson Street 


A. E. GRIMSHAW 


CLOTHIER, HATTER AND 
HABERDASHER 


84. West Grand River Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 


te You Money on furpiture 
Y 


We Cas 
Corner Micnigab .ntl Fourth Ave.. 


The Ferris-Fowler-F osdick Co., Inc. 


PRINTING OF ramen 
404 Marquette Bidg.. Detroi Cadillac 6578 


WILSON MILLIN ERY 


204 Washington Arcade, Detroit Phone Main 6235 | 


The M. & W. Tire Co. 


AVOODWARD AND HARPER 
AMERICAN--AKRON 
CORD AND FABRIC 


TIRES—TUBES 


Efficient Repair Service on All Makes of Tires 
Phone. Northway 98064 


» Jewell Feather Mattress Co: 
Renovators. Cleaners of feather. 
. pillows and mattresses. Mattresses made 
from feather beda 3859 Michigan Ave., Cad. 825, 


DETROIT CREAMERY 
Gj} fy) Osa 


Ti D. Candia Roofing Co. 


ROOFING AND SHEET 


METAL. WORK 
g. DETROIT, MICH. 
Main 512-5138 


MONTANA 


GREAT FALLS 


THE GERALD CAFE 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 
WM. GRILLS, Proprietor 
217 Central Avenue, Great Falls, Mont. 


651 High &t.. 


 FALC H 8 & FALCH — 
The Men’s Store 


FURNISHERS. HATTERS AND CLOTHIERS 
38 E. MILL STREET AKRON, OHIO | 


me ne ee 


CLEV yELAND . 


RESTAURANT 
7020 Euclid Avenue 


For Good Food at All Times 
OPEN SUNDAYS eee 


Miller Provision | 
Meats, Canned Goods and 

Bakery 13 

fresh Supplies Daily 


a aePASw ay 


20610 CEDAR AVE. 


___CINCINN ATI 


THE GIFT STORE 
Closson’s— S th St.. W of Race. Cincinnati 


THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. CO. 
ARMSTRONG STATIONERY CoO. 


PRINTERS AND STATIONERS 
419 MAIN STREET 


~ TRE CHARLES D. BAKER CO., diamonds. | 
jewelry watcbes, silverware. clocks. , 422 Vine | 
St.. Cincinnat!. O. Main 2353. | 


keer SS : ; 
_ Morehouse-Martens | 


———— | 
“The Store of Today” 
Dry Goods and Garments 


_For thirty san 4 ae store. 


PARISIAN ‘DYE HOUSE 


14 EAST SPRING STREET 
Bell. Main 1715 Citizens a: ea 


WOOLTEX os get SHOP 
106 N. High St. 
New lowest prices now possible in 
Suits—Coats— Dresses 
SKIRTS. BLOUSES AND SWEATERS 


} 


Pe 


“THE BANCROFT BROS. CO. | 


Hallmark Jewelers 


“If you went the best, to Bancroft’s” 
138-140 North igh _ Street 


PF groe ‘and Dry Cleaning) 


CAPITAL CITY-TROY LAUNDRY 
AND DRY CLEANING ONAN e 
—— Main 2527. Cit. 11136 —— 


165 N. High Street 


THE W. C. MOORE CO. 
Furniture, Rugs, Draperies, 


Lighting Fixtures 


“The cheapest that is good to the best 
that is made.” Moderate Prices. 


SOUTH HIGH 


Detroit. Mich. | 


en ee 


| RUGS, 


NEAR MAIN 


A sane store— 
ene enere eo Sey ene 
tisfaction. 


The Z. L. White Co. 


106-110 NORTH HIGH ST. 
. Nine big floors. 


Pitts Shoes 


162 N. High St. 
COLUMBUS. OHIO 


pee Shoes Since 1880. 
Trunk, Leather and Art Goods 


traveling’ Rage, Suit Cares and All Kinds of 
Leathe res. 


M ISS a 
147 E. State St. 

STATIONERY. ENGRAVING. so 

Pic ‘ture Frames Made to Order se 


te ee ee meee 


LAKEWOOD i 


BUY YOUR DODGE IN LAKEWOOD} 
Dodge Service Is Service 


The 
Robert A. Alpers Motor Co. 
SALES AND SERVICE 
, 18521 Detroit Ave. Lkwd. 6206; Highland 259-R 
Free Delivery Service Twice Daily 
H. D. BRACY 


GROCER 
Meat orders left with the Gee Market will be | 
delivered free. 
16100 Detroit Ave.. Corner Cranford and Det. 
Bell Phones Lakewood 4289—6246—3508 


~ MISS CLARA LA’MARCHE | 
Lakewood 21 14724 Detroit Ave. 
Stamped and Applique Bed Soureads. Hand Cro- 
chet ae and Caps. Dy 


~ BERNSEE’S 14810 Detroit Ave., 
Shoes of Quality near Warren Rd. 


INCHF’'S 
HARDWARE AND ELECTRICAL CO. 
Eden Washing Machines, Electric or Gas Heaters 
15102 Det. Ave. kwd, 1276 
Epicurean Bakery 14804 Detroit Ave. 
TRY OUR FAMOUS ICE _CREAMS 


C. | E. ‘SEILER FINE FOOTWEAR 
Suecessor to 17114 Detroit Are.. 
Seiler & Taylor Lakewood, Ohio 


Stewart Dry Goods Company 
‘OPEN EVENINGS MEN’S WEAR 
1390 to 1394 Cranford at Det. Ave. 

_ Wagar and Madison Aves. 


—— ——— 


~The Electric Sanitary Laundry Co. 


aes . sss _ CENT. 1334 
H. G. Miller 


“MILLER BROS. 
French .Dry ry Cleaning Co. | 


1559 WINCHESTER AVE. 
A Phone Call Wil! Bring Our Auto to Your Home 


LAKEWOOD 1840 


We aor. No Agents or Solicitors 
ork Guaranteed : 


PEARL BRANDT Le aaa 
10905 Clifton Bivd. _ Hem. 4879 
JUSTIN HAT SHOPPE 


EARS 14602 DETROIT 2. aA 
MARSHALL-ASTON | 
PLUMBING & HEATING 


15708 DETROIT AVE. LAKEWOOD 555% 


ROLLE’S CASH GROCERY 
FOR EVERYTHING GOOD TO EAT 
15819 Detroit Avenue Lkwd. 


BRUMAGIM & ROBERTS 
COR. DETROIT AND BELLE AVE. 
Fancy and Staple Groceries and Meats 
Marlo 2689 LAKEWOOD, 0. Highland 496-L 

| Jos. HESSIN 
Successor to the Boston Dry Goods Co. 
1gt32 Detroit Aveuue aE ae __Lakewees. 6 Cue | 
| 
~ MILLINERY _ | 
GLOVER & WINTERS CO. | 


LET US SERVE YOU 
| 136-188 West High Street | LIMA. OnTD | 


914 


_— -- 


NORWOOD 


7~ 2 PDP LBP Ol 2 seein Saati 


F ITE. GROCE. RY CO. 
GROCERIES AND MEATS : 
Lexington Ave*t.. Phones Woodhbnurn | 
Forest & Norwood. Phones Ridge 1102- 


THE 


; Main 
251-252. 


el 


1103-2865. 3 | 


‘SPRINGFIELD | 


’. B. REAM & SONS—Groceries. Fruits and | 
Vegetables; Meats 225 Chestnut Ave. Both | 
phones: Bell 430 and 4517: Home 430. | 


PPP DID LD Oe 
; 
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SMART ciCcTHES FOR WOMEN AND 
MISSES 
213-221 Summit St.. Toledo. o. 


Pet APP OPPABAALD 


HOFFMANN re 


- ¥ 


_TOLEDO a 


a. 
| Strictly Héme Cooking. 


PROVIDENCE—Continued 


i tila A 


The Little Shop p of. Mary y Wight 
424 Kinsley Building 


Dresses to order or ready te wear. 
nates Petticoats to age geste enareres, 
Nu Bone Corsets, Collar’ Cuff | 
eckwear, __ Neckwear, Nobby all, wool oe th Bm my 


GOVERNMENT 
CO-OPERATION SALE 


TO MAKE JOBS 
FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


$1,000,000 Worth Of Manu- 
facturers’ And Wholesalers’ 
Stocks Of New Fall And 
Winter Merchandise 


Will Go On Sale 
Many Instances At Less 
Than Wholesale Costs 


SALE NOW GOING ON 


(OW SENT 


PROVIDENCE 


Buy Peirce Shoes and 


Hosiery 


If You Want the Best Moderately Priced 
THOS. F. PEIRCE & SON 
“The Laundry That Satisfies” 


Bg 


Telephone Union 512 


Sroad. Peart 
and 
Central Sta. 


Providence 
BRB L 


86 Burress 
Street 


Providence 
BR. Tt. 


JONES’S ARCADE 
LADIES’ FURNISHINGS .« 
Emplovees Share Proéts 


Wayland Square Grocery 


5 WAYLAND SQUARE 


Our desire ts to safiafv our customers, 
always having our Meat and Poultry 
fresh. and in our grocery those things 
which are tne and cholce. We believe 
we are doing tbis. 


a7 Telephone Angell 318 


~Economy Plumber 


(DRAIN PIPE SOLVENT) 


Removes stoppages and keeps drain pipes clean 
and odorless. 

It destroys hair. lint. zrease and sediment 
which so often gre the occasion of a costly visit 
oi the plumber. One pound can 50c. 


Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co. 
83-91 Weybosset 8t.. Providence, R. I. 
% 


PENNSYLVANIA 


____ PITTSBURGH 
BUY DIAMONDS | 


DIRECT FROM US 
JOHN M. ROBERTS & SONS CO. 
| 435-437 Market Street. PITTSBURGH. PA. 


EE ee 


‘James McMillin Printing Co. 


PRINTERS OF HIGH GRADE 


‘CATALOGS W FOLDERS 


BOOKLETS LEAFLETS 
| Penn Ave. aud Barbeau St. 


_BROC HURES PRICE LISTS 
Phone 437 Court 


WASHINGTON 


___ TACOMA 
Pasoma Steam Laundry | 


Cleaning. Dyeing and Pressing Department 
Phone Main 224 TACOMA, WASRH. 
ene “ 


+ ee 


_ WISCONSIN 


JANESVILLE 


x. C. es “CAFETERIA 
Clean and Wholesome 
Cor. W. '. Milwaukee and High Sts 


a) 


~The Frank Haines 


MEN'S SMART WEAR 


_ $16 SUPERIOR ST. 


~ The Reliable Laundry | 


Badger Cafe 


We invite rou to try our wholesome cooking. 


7 South Main St. 


er ee eee = 


Dry C ieaweinias Company 
Family “wasbing. alates or rougbdried our 
Our ary cleaning Is glsabatete odorless 
Home 2288 B A. F. Wunderlich. Mer 
“DIAMONDS 
Jeweiry Emblems 
HASTEN TO HEESEN 
| 815 t Summit Home Phone Main 472 | 
We Carry NUT SPREAD MARGARINE 
G. F. BANKEY & SON; 


Watches Silverware | | 


LA CROSSE 


BPE PPO PLL OOP Dl 


When i in z A CROSSE 


eat at 


Standard Lunch Room 


where you get the best of every thing 


‘118 N. THIRD ST. 


2168-65 Ashland Avenue Both Phones 


CURTAINS. FURNITURE. 
Wall Papers—House Painting 
rior Street 


RADCLIFFE CO., 220-222 Su 
TOLEDO. OHIO 


JACOB THOMPSON 
Wall Paper Picture Framing 
ge HomoEeENe 
#12 STARR AVE. Home Phone River 545 
FOARD’S CAFETERIA 


Tasty Foods—Quick Service—Cleanliness 
239 SUPERIOR STREET 
Just off Madison 


| 
GROCERS 
' 
|~ 


RHODE ISLAND 


Loveland Floral 


LOBBY RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


“BADGER DYE WORKS 
CLEANERS 
DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 


887-801 Third St.. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Phone Lincoln 2090 
Company 
Prompt attention to All Orders 
BUILDING 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 
Tel. Broadway 1-2 51 


“MEN’S FURNISHINGS | 
Capper and Capper 


124 Wisconsin Street MILWAUKES 
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PROVIDENCE 


RACINE __ 


for Men and Women 
RIGHT QUALITY 
MODERATELY PRICED 
280 Westminster Street 


aoe 


OUR SELECTION OF 
ISEASON’S NEWEST STYLES 


Be! AHN'S” 


MRACINE. Wis. 


THE 
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be hung on school ‘<i, to brighten 
the surroundings and to enliven and 
inspire the daily routine ‘of both child 
and teacher. : 


As to Spelling Reform 

The subject of spelling reform was| 
taken up by Mr. James McLaren, who 
described a simple method of spelling 
nd pointed out: 
in the course ot his that dur- 
ing the war a great, amount of 
illiteracy .was revealed in the case of 
young men who a short time 
had spent nine yeats at-school. He 
gaid without hesitation that he cause 
of this failure in, educa yn was 


‘ 


}|spelling. There were’ 29. different 


‘could be pronounced in 


ways of writing 16 simple vowel signe. 
Children were logical, but when they 


were taught that the ey ieeract 


‘tways the logical ability was obfus- 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—The 
ings of the recent genéral meeting of 
The British Association touched upon 
education at several points, In his 
presidential address, which dealt 
largely with ‘the history and progress 
of thé association, Sir T. Edward 
-| Thorpe re to the importance of 


cated. With such a system of phonetic 
spelling as he put’ before the meeting 
he nded that children could learn 
the art of spelling in three 
joyous months. .Spelling i¢ the eubject 
of perennial interest to teachers and 
Mr. McLaren and other reformers. of 
spelling are not without a well- 
stocked armory of arguments. 

Other items of educational interest 
which occupied the a n of the 
association were the proposals of Dr, 


‘A. Morgan in favor of refofm of the 


universities, and a paper by Messrs. 
J. Don and J. Grigor on the “Prefer- 
ente of Pupils for Subjects of Study.” 
These yarious papers and discussions 
together with ‘an address on “Music 
in Education” by Dr. Hadow, provided 


- 


|. THE PROJECT 
. METHOD 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The proj- 
ect method, which in the last few 
years has beén adopted, or. at least 
seriously considered, by teachers in 
practically every subject in the public 
‘school curriculum, as a particularly 
reasonable plan of instruction, has 
been discussed with increasing fre- 
quency in educational circles. Dr. 
William H. Kilpatrick, professor in 
education, Teachers College, Columbia, 
has put he most significant features 
of the m , as he has worked them 
out, into a series of four lectures for 
the benefit of those not taking his 
-wholé-year course at the Teachers 
College. Frank W. Wright, assistant 
commissioner of education in Mass- 
achusetts, upon hearing the lectures 
at a recent conference of normal 
schools, decided to have copies of the 
lectures placed in the hands of every 
normal school teacher in the State. 
Dr. Kilpatrick's first lecture, having 
to do with the basic ideas underlying 
the project method, is in part as fol- 
lows: - 

“The word ‘project’ and the phrase 
‘project method’ are both liabie to 
misinterpretation. I shall reserve the 
definition’ of the word ‘project.’ I 
should like to say a few things about 
the word ‘method.’ Many of you have 
the idea of ‘method’ as of device, trick, 


gue asks how to.teach a poem, decimal 


points, computing of fractions, and all 
such things. The other problem asks 
itself, while you are paying attention 
to each one of these things, how can 
you best manage your’ schoolroom 
and the pupils.in it that they will 
learn not only these things, but grow 
best in this concomitant learning. 
That, I hold to be the real problem. of 
method. n 

“What is meant by the word ‘learn- 
ing’? Learning is fixing responses. 
You can say it as you please—new 
responses to old situations, join them 
in a new fashion. It is acquiring re- 
sponses to situations. It is even 
breaking: down the old. response that 
did not work well. Learning is ac- 
quiring definite responses to situa- 
tions. -It is our business as teachers, 
as superintendents, to develop the 
power, of making these responses, and 
our success depends on the responses 
we can build up in our children. 


Getting the Right Response 

“Let us consider arithmetic—sevyen 
times six. If the child said ‘forty-five,’ 
and the teacher accepted it and all 
the children accepted it, he would be 
satisfied, and he would learn forty- 
five. If he-says ‘forty-five’ and all the 
other children reject it, he will get s0 
much annoyance out of saying ‘forty- 
five’ that he is not likely to say it next 
time, If teacher says no, and the chil- 
dren do not agree, then you see that 
annoyance and satisfaction are on Op- 
posite sides. 

“Suppose I gave a boy 12 dates in 


“SCHOOLS OF GOLD 
COAST COLONY 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Of late there has been a general 
tendency to recognize the, inherent 
right of aboriginal communities to 
have some voice in the administration 
of their own territories; in this re 


epect attention may. be called to the 


sition of the natives of the Gold 

st Colony, Africa., The Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief, Brig.-Gen. 
F. G. Guggisbere . said recently: 
“I should like to point out that 
the government service in the Gold 
Coast has been thrown open, from top 
to bottom, to all natives who are 
properly equipped to undertake the 
work. At the present moment the 
whole business is only in embryo, but 
we are hoping that eventually it will 
produce very useful results.” 

In education, too, the interests of 
the native children of the Gold Coast 
are being studied, as they never were 
before, and the Governor said that 
their progress in this respect, both 
mtellectually and commercially, has 
been extraordinary in the 20 years 
during which he has known them. 

The present policy of the govern- 
mént is to educate these natives in 
such a way that they will eventually 
be equipped to undertake any work 
and any office which will help in the 
improvement of their own country. 
Great as is the progress which native 
‘education has made in the colony, it 


mainly .agricultural, gardens being 
jattached to most of the mission 
schools and prizes. being offered an- 
nually by the government for. the best — 
school garden. Instruction in wood- 
work is given in the government 
schools at Accra, Cape (Coast and 
Coomassie~ and at a few mission 
schools instruction is given in book- 
binding, woodwork -and weaving. 


EDUCATION NOTES . 


The Guild of Welsh Graduates, which 
has for many years undertaken the 
work of publishing Welsh classics, has 
handed this function over to the Board 
of Celtic Studies, established under the 
new charter of the University for 
Wales, The board proposes to issue a 
periodical account of its activities, 
indicating lines of inquiry, and supply- 
ing information with regard to new 
sources. Work has already been begun 
upon a Welsh dictionaty. The three 
sections of the board’s work are as 
follows: Welsh Language and Liter- 
ature, under the direction 6f Prof. Ifor 
Williams; History and. Law of Wales, 
under Prof. J. E. Liovd, and Art and 
Archeology, under Dr. Mortimer 
Wheeler. As a result of the great in- 
crease in post-graduate work, which 
has recently taken place, there is no 
lack of research workers. The Guild 
of Graduates having Icst its distin- 
guishing function, proposals have been 
made that it should take up work in 
other directions. The Right Hon. J. 
Herbert “Lewis, M. P., parliamentary 
representative of the university, put 


or scheme. That is not at all what 

I have in mind in discussing this sub- 
ject. The word ‘method’ may prop- 
erly be said to have various meanings. 
but the meaning I intend to hold up 
to you is &@ very rich one. I am not at 
all sure that ‘point of view’ or ‘method 
of treating other people’—something 
of that sort—would not be beiter than 
the word ‘method’ in this case. But 
I.am going to stick to the word 
‘method’ because I am inclined to the 


research. , he said, was the 
mother. of discovery, and. of 
invention. The industrial position of 
a nation, its manufactures and. com- 
merce, and ultimately its wealth, de- 
upon invention. Its welfare 
and stability largely rested upon the 
equitable @istribution of its wealth. 
Of all post-war problems none was- 
more important in regard to national 
eae Ahan the public attitude 
ward natural sofence and research. 


is early yet to say that the question 
has been solved, for though there are 
28,000 children attending secondary 
schools, there are no less than 200,000 
others of schoo] age for whom facili- 
ties have to be provided. The task, in 
a territory like the Gold Coast Colony, 
is indeed gigantic, but some’ practical 
attempt is being made to deal with 
the question by the establishment this 
year of four “trade schools.” These 
will be for boarders and the duration 


history and 12 batting averages to} 
learn, which do you think he will learn 
the more readily? He will learn the 
batting averages more readily. Is it 
because they are easier? Why? Be- 
cause it gives him mofe satisfaction to 
know them. He gets more satisfaction 
in saying them readily. When he can 
do this, he is the envy and admiration 
of the boys around. If we could only 
bring it about so that the boy would 
learn the 12 dates in history! 


forward the idea that the graduates 
might assist in adult education and 
also make research into local records 
and help the publication of Welsh lit- 
erature. This might be done by the 
guild organized in local branches. As 
jaresult of the supplemental university 
charter of 1920, the guiJd has power to 
make representations to the universitv 
authorities on questions of interest to 
the graduates, and also to receive 
money for the eridowment of scholar- 


a Symposiim which was full of en- 
lightenment and ‘stimulus to educa 
tionists. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
AND THE SCHOOL 


By special Pe IME, of The Chtiotiag 
Science Monitor 


"MANCHESTER, England—The Brit- 


tte class to class. 

t Gime day they would 
ares 
becausé it 


‘Mt leads not to clarity: but 
| of thought. The general 
is ‘not yet altered, but the re- 
-Instituted is certainly ‘ap- 


ee 


- as improving the conditions. 


ys are to be entirely | pawara 
es oe to the older 


He commended the action of the goy- 
‘}ernment in establishing the Depart- 
| ment of Research, by which research 
has now, for the first time, become. a 
national and state-aided object. . 
Referring to the connection between 
natural science and warfare a? 
Edward expressed the hope that. 
association would set its face agali 
the tion of natural science in 
helping to increase the horrors of war. 
It could’ have no loftier task than to 
use ite great influence in arresting a 
course which was the very negation of 
civilization. — 
geography section was notable 


ish Library Association has recently 
held its annual conference at Man- 
chester, and one of the chief topics 
touched upon by various speakers was 
the relationship between public libra- 
gies and education. The presidential 
address was delivered by Alderman T. 
-C. Abbott, chairman of the Manchester 
Public Libraries Committee. After 
spéaking upon certain mattérs of in- 
terest. to librarians, and incidentally 
refuting the charge which is often 
made that public libraries circulate 
chiefly fiction, he dealt with the bear- 


ing of the library upon the training of 


children. 


‘opinion that, right or wrong, we are 


tied to its use—and we ought to try 
to make it mean what it ought to mean 
rather than throw it away in despair. 


the word ‘method’? 


The Educative Experience 

“Let us think of some educative ex- 
perience that you and I, as teacher, 
had—some desire we had in mind. I 
want a child to learn something. It 
might be how to make a dress, learn 
multiplication table, anything. I, as 
teacher, have the desire for an out- 
come, outcome of this experience, out- 


‘ference what response it is we are 


b 
Just what, then, do we understand by ‘this thing: you are going to stay in 


'this afternoon and you are not going 


“It makes, furthermore, a great dif- 


joining to the satisfaction. Suppose 
that I, as teacher, say ‘Now you learn 


to get out until you learn it. If you 
don’t learn it today, you will stay to- 
morrow.’ 

“Now let us see. That boy wants 
to get out. What is it he is after? Is 
itt after learning those things, or is it 
after getting out? Anything that 
will make us think he is learning 
might be just as well as learning. 


of the course will be four years. 


Along Boy Scout Lines 


Primarily the training will be in 
regard to character and such practical 
subjects as woodwork and metal- 
work. General Guggisberg said that 
the whole organization is to be carried 
out on Boy Scout lines, and that each 
class will become a kind of Boy Scout 
troop. Leaders will be appointed and 
these will, eventually, take charge of 
the other boys, as monitors and pre- 
fects do at the schools in England. 

The continuity of this training is 
not being neglected, and the establish- 


ships and other educational purposes. 
It is hoped that the guild will before 
long become an appreciable power and 
influence in Welsh university affairs. 


“A proposition to make the seniors 
at Dartmouth College absolutely free 
men,” has been put into operation this 
year, and has been described by Dean 
Craven Laycock. “Its fundamental. 
purpose is to make the senior an 
alumnus before graduation so that the 
new freedom which comes when he 
leaves college will find him better pre- 
pared and more capable of utilizing it 
to advantage. The further purpose of 


Suppose he deceived us as to learn- 
ing them—-he might get satisfaction 
as to deceiving us because he wanted 
to get out. There might be much 
annoyance attached to the history be- 
cause you said he would have to stay 
in and learn it, that he gets to hate 
history. He learns very little. He 
may be learning how to deceive us. 
It all depends on what things give 
satisfaction and what things give an- 
noyance. The responsibility, then, is 
on us. After I have thought this 
thing over and fixed it firmly in my 
mind, I am_ almost afraid to gunish 
anyone for fear that the annoyance 
will do ‘more harm than ‘good. 7 


Ne ee ee — 


ce 7 There is ‘¢on- 
on in France a quarrel 
‘the Latinists and the o- 


come in the shape of a changed agent. 
If so, thene must be an experience, 
an educative experience such that this 
outcome will appear. The child, the 
agent, must go through a certain 
educative experience so that when it 
comes out it will know something. 
There are certain steps that I must 
'take so that this will come about. 

“First of all, I desire the outcome. 
Second, I take certain steps to get the 
experience going so that the outcome 
will result. I may analyze what typi- 
cally goes on each time that we 
undertake to teach anything. This‘is 
where method comes in. Method, 
then, from the point of view of the 
teacher, consists of all the steps that 
the teacher takes so that the child 
will engage in an educative experi- 
ence of a kind to result in the outcome 
desired. Method consists of all the 
things that you and I, superintendent, 
teacher, Board of Education, do; all 
the steps that we take to set up this 
educative experience. Method, from 
that point of view, consists of all the 
things that we do-to set up in the 
child the educative experience. 

“I ought to say that I have defined 
method so far from the teachers’ 
point of view. More intimately the 
inside experience is the child’s method. 
The outside experience is the teachers’ 
method. The two are strongly cor- 
relative. ‘The teacher’s method is how 
she may instruct that the child may 
learn. I should like to insist that 


ment of secondary schools, to which 
}the pupils will proceed, is receiving 
the serious attention of the govern- 
ment. In this regard General Guggis- 
berg has decided opinions and thinks 
that the absence of secondary schools 
is a menace to a new country, and that 
much of the incipient Bolshevism in 
some countries can be traced to the 
effects of semi-education. It is hoped 
ito open the first secondary school in 
the territory within the next year or 
two. The, educational schemes are 
going to be expensive; and a good déal 
of money will be required. As much 
as £25,000 has already been spent, 
and the total cost will be about £100,- 
000. The country at the moment is 
in the happy position of being able to 
afford to undertake the educational 
amelioration of the native children, for 
recently the colony has experienced 
quite extraordinary prosperity. It 
shared, however, in the world-wide 
trade depression which followed the 
wave of business expansion, but when 
the shrinkage came in the autumn of 
last year there was a surplus balance 
of over £2,000,000 in the Treasury, 
and, in spite of the comparative short- 
age of orders, 140,000 tons of cocoa 
were exported last year, and the pros- 
pects for this year are very bright 
indeed. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that the Gold Coast Colony 
is responsible for the supply of prac- 
tically 50 per cent of the total amount 
of cocoa produced in the world. 


for a penetrating treatment of the 
subject of applied geography by Dr. 
D. G. Hogarth, who defined the term 
as*a general designation of lendings 
or borrowings of geographical results, 
whether by a geographer who applies 
the material of his own subject 
to another, or by a geologist or 
a meteorologist, or again an eth- 
nologist. or historian, who borrows 
of the geographer. In America, 
he said, “the new geography” was 
the study of “human response to 
land forms.” Even in England there 
were tendencies in the same direction, 
as evidenced by the almost exclusive 
attention paid to economic geography 
by some of the universities. The 
speaker criticized the policy of the 
Board of Education, which seemed to 
be designed to limit training in pure 
geography to primary students at an 
age when only elementary instruction 
could be ,understood. Geography, as 
“ihe understood it, was a necessary 
factor in the study of all ‘natural 
sciences, and must be applied to all 
ot wesc students were to apprehend 
rightly the distribution of their own 
course which comprises| material. It was a necessary element 
ee. is a 24%-hour| of ali education. As far as the uni- 
versities were concerned, although 

there is progress; One| they. had made much progress in 

last had a 26-hour Wweek,| providing for the efficient teachin 
ne tical course had aj of geography, yet none had done al 
ou ictweek. The gain then is that was requisite. 


but it is to be noted that}... 
icisms are made which | Citizenship Training 
A feature of the meeting of the 


Mr. Abbott drew attention to the 
necessity for paying attention to the 
requirements of young people after 
leaving school: The number of chil- 
dren leaving elementary schools in 
England and Wales each year was 
450,000, and only 90,000 of them pro- 
ceeded to secondary schools. It was 
therefore easily calculated that at any 
time there would be about 2,000,000 
young people of varying ages from 
14 to 20 years without the advantages 
of any systematic help in forming the 
ability to understand or perform the 
duties of citizenship. It required no 
specially penetrating vision to dis- 
cover the serious efforts that the im- 
mediate future would claim from all 
library authorities. They must en- 
large their boundaries, revise: their 
supply. of literature, and generally 
make the equipment accord with the 
rapidly growing demand for better 
education. 

The intimate connection between 
the library movement and the devel- 
opment of the eddcational system was 
also stressed in a letter from Lord 
Burnham, in which he remarked upon 
the increasing tendency on the part 
of all classes to resort to public in- 
stitutions for information and re- 
search. 

The relationship between the school 
and the library formed the subject 
of an address by Miss Reta- Oldham, 
president of the Head-Mistresses’ As- 
sociation. She emphasized the fact 


the experiment is to recognize that a 
senior has presumably reached years 
of discretion and has learned to use 
careful judgement. It is expected that 
the recognition of this fact and the 
cordial and mutual understanding of 
each. individual’s relationship to the 
college will naturally lead to absolute 
liberty under the law.” Such estab- 
lished rules as those regulating col- 
lege rooms, attendance at chapel, re- 
quirements for a degree, and absence 
from classes are not to be disearded. 
The chief purpose of the plan ts that 
when a senior makes a request which 
he himself honestly believes ought to 
be granted, it shall be acceded to by 
the dean without further question. 
Dean Laycock feels that this mark 
of distinction should be placed upon 


seniors. 


in antiquity and 

r modernity. On the 

is conservative in her 
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tOward a return to ‘the 
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THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY 
By specia! correspondent of The Christian 
Sclence Monitor 

MANCHESTER, England — Interest- 
ing references to the Bodleian Library 
were made by its librarian; Dr. A. E. 
Cowley, af the recent conference of 
the British Library Association. He 
paid a trib&te to the work of his 
predécessor, Mr. Nicholson, who On 
his appointment found himself con- 
fronted by a gigantic task. His 
library was then old-fashioned and 
Nicholson proceeded to carry out a 
series of reforms, ending with the 
scheme to evacuate an underground 
chamber which would be large enough 
to hold the increase of 50 years. He 
Was no ordinary man, and those who. 
had in turn succeeded him had worked 


The idea that high schools should 
be conducted throughout the year; 
that there should be no summer vaca- 
tions any more than that business 
|houses should be closed during the 
summer, was recommended by Pro- 
fessor Hallman of the high school at 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, in an ad- 
dress before business men of Aberdeen 
and students of the city schools. 
Professor Hallman. regards the secur- 
ing of an education as a business 
proposition, and is of the opinion that 
valuable time is lost because of the 
annual summer vacations. His sug- 
gestion that summer vacations be 


per week 

vit ry atilt not inv 
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) cours there is a 22-hour week, 
“i | science courses 
weeks, while in 
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certain time now given over 
stual work shall be devoted 


that the reform 
education section was the report of 
the committee on the training of citi- 
zenship. This consisted largely of 
replies to a questionnaire, but there 
was also a Short introduction in 
which the committee said that they 
regarded Sir Robert Baden Powell's 
Boy Scout and Girl Guide associations 
as the most effective practical training 
on the social side. They recommended 
the free mingling in games and other 
competitions of boys and. girls from 
neighboring schools of all grades and 
classes as being productive of a val- 
uable and effective training. The sep- 
aration of social classes-as it exists at 
present is due, according to the report, 
thainly to difference of education, and 
will disappear as education advances, 
and ‘it is desirable that children from 
all schools should feel that they are 
fellow-citizens and can act together. 
Correspondence between pupils in dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire should be 
encouraged, and the report records 
the fact that the value of the study of 


biographies of great men and women 


appears to be fully appreciated by 
many teachers. The committee added 
that the older public schools of the 
country have never been wanting in 
the atmosphere of citizenship; and 
the narrowness which has sometimes 
characterized them was now being 
overcome in many schools by special 
lectures on civics and the institution 
of political societies in which modern 
social problems are discussed, while 
school and house debating societies of 
older standing are continually choor- 
ing such subjects. World-citizenship 
is doubtless the ideal of every serious 
reformer, but the committee took the 
view, which is certain to be supported 
by the majdérity of educationists, that 


as|“the civics of the family, the school, 
the parish, the district, and the con-' 


are probably ' wide enough 

for most girls and boys to study in 
detail.” 

Among the reports presented to the 

education section was one on pictures 


re; in schools in which it was urged that 


pictures not merely of an instfuctive 
nature but of an artistic type should 


that teachers and librarians were like 
members of one profession, for they 
worked with the same purpose—that. 
of opening to the people the doors of 
the treastire-house of knowledge. The 
question of recreation had become a 
burning one in view of the increased 
leisure of the people, and if the li- 
braries and the schools trained young 
people in the ability to read for pleas- 
ure they gave them at once a defense 
against idleness and boredom, and 
guidance in that most complicated of 
all business—the business of life. “It 
should be the teachers’ business,”’ she 
said, ‘“‘to create the reading habit én 
our population before they leave 
school. We know very well that it 
would be far better if we sent out of 
our schools people who have been 
accustomed to go to books and handle 
them themselves.” She strongly urged 
closer coopeiation between the li- 
braries and the schools. If they could 
get a children’s room in evry public 
library and make it a place to which 
children wanted to go, they would 
have done a great work. 

The serious hindrance to research 
caused by the present price of print- 
ing was the subject of a note by. Sir 
Charles Oman, librarian of All Souls 
College, Oxford. He pointed out that 
there were many branches of knowl- 
edge in: which recent information had 
to be sdéught for in the numbers of a 
journal or a set of proceedings rather 
than in any single book. But it was 
now impossible, owing to enhanced 
cost, for the learned societies to print 
their proceedings with anything like 
the fullness of pre-war times. Many 
of the best and most valuable societies 
had not yet produced al] their vol- 
umes for 1920 or even 1919. 


os 


Each freshman entering Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Massachusetts, its 
required to’ pass an examination in 
‘pronunciation and. speaking. A cam- 
paign to promote correct speech among 
the students is being conducted by the 
department of spoken English. If the 
entrance examination is not passed,’ 


a special course is then required. 


method is very broad and is correla- 
tive of the whole experience, and 
contemplates all the things both 
teacher and child will do. 


The Building of Attitudes | 


“When a boy is learning a poem, 
you and I may think only of the poem 
he is learning, whether he learns it 
well or ill. But whether we know it 
or not, the boy is, at the same time, 
learning a great many other things, 
including particularly his attitudes 
toward the poem, toward literature, 
toward his school, toward his teacher, 
toward government, toward himself. 
He is building all these attitudes. It 
takes more than one poem to build a 
complete attitude. But it all goes 
toward building a host of attitudes. 

“I wish to distinguish, in learning, 
those things that are primary and 
those things that are concomitant. We 
have in this case the poem, as the 
primary thing. It might be anything, 
the multiplication table, how to cook, 
any primary thing in view. We have 
also those things that are attendant, 
concomitant things. These last par- 
ticularly have to do with attitudes. 

“I remember a girl I had once as a 
pupil under-me. My predecessor al- 
ways said the girl was stupid beyond 
redemption. And she was rather so. 
I was teaching the girl geometry. The 
first year she and I together failed. 
I failed as teacher and she failed to 
learn geometry. We tried another 
plan. Before that .ear was out that 
girl had got hold of? the thing. You 
could see it in her face. She was a 
different creature. And having suc- 
ceeded in this thing, she took up her 
other subjects with new heart. She 
finished high school and went to col- 
lege. Three ‘years ago she came to 
visit me feeling to~-this day that it 
was in that geometry that something 
got into her life that made her look 
out differently on herself and the 
world. There is an attitude built up 
in that girl in and through geometry. 
It had no kinship w'th geometry, but 
it was in and through it. 


“There are two problems of method. 


Walter Morrison, 


‘with it. 


under the influence of his example. 
Coming to the time of his own appoint- 
ment, Dr. Cowley said the first préss- 
ing difficulty was that of finance. 
Everything had increased in price— 
printing, binding, and foreign books— 
and the salaries of the staff were in- 
adequate. It seemed inevitabie that 
much that was necessary for the 
proper use of the library would have 
to be dispensed with, when, happily, a 
gift of £50,000 was received from Mr. 
and almost at the 
same time a part of the government 
grant to universities was allocated to 
the Bodleian. Whether this latter 
source of income would continue, de- 
pended upon the report of the Royal 
Commission now sitting and govern- 
ment action that might result from 
it. At any rate, Mr. Morrison's gift 
made it possible for them to do all 
their necessary binding, to pay the 
staff properly, and to spend a fair 
sum on foreign books. 

Referring to the question of expan- 
sion, Dr. Cowley pointed out that this 
had‘been hrought into prominence by 
a gift of Chinese books from Mr. Ed- 
mund Backhouse. When these had 
been received, the Chinese library at 
the Bodleian would be one of the 
finest in the world. It must be 
properly housed. In his view, the 
future development of the Bodleian 
ought to be toward a central library, 
with special] or departmental libraries 
radiating from it, but closely federated 
Books would be sent from 
one department to the other or to the 
central library as required. The ad- 
vantage would be not only to the 
reader but also to the collections, each 
of which would be under the charge 
of an expert in his subject, and the 
whole would be subject to the contro! 
of the central librarian, who would 
coordinate the scheme and restrain the 
experts. The central library could 
then be put in charge of a rea) ad- 
ministrator, who would relieve the 
sub-librarians of details of organiza- 
tion and himse!f be relieved of a good 
deal of the present calls upon him, 


Part Handled By Government 


The education of the colony is 
chiefly in the hands of the government, 
the Church of England, and the mis- 
sions. The Bremen and Basel mis- 
sions were formerly established in 
the territory, but the Bremen Mission 
was closed down by the government 
in 1916, and the Basel organization in 
1918, when all the schools of these 
missions passed under the direct con- 
trol of the government. Soon after 
the deportation of the Basel missjon- 
aries the Scottish Mission sent S&ey- 
eral British missionaries to supervise 
the former Basel mission congrega- 
tions, but, up to the end of 1919, the 
educational work formerly carriéd on 
by this mission was still being done 
by the government. In addition to 
former Basel and Bremen mission 
schools, temporarily controlled by the 
government, there are in all 19 gov- 


ernment primary schools in thei re-- 


gion, of which 11 are in the colony, 
four in Ashanti and four in the north- 
ern territories. To these should be, 
added a military school,at Coomafgsie 
and a police school at Accra, but 
these are not directly under the De- 
partment of Education. 

The 19 government primary schools 
in the region are entirely equipped 
and supported by goveynment funds 
and are controlled direétly by the de- 
partment. The etaff of these schools 
is entirely native with the exception 
of three headmasters at Accra, Cape 
Coast and Coomassie in Ashanti. The 
head mistresses at Accra and Cape) 
Coast are natives of the West Indies, 
and there is an assistant head master 
who is a native of Sierra Leone. 

There are two kinds of mission 
schools, assisted and non-aessisted. 
The former receive grants from the 
government, but the latter have not 
yet qualified for inspection, qwing 
chiefly to the average attendance. be- 
ing low, and these echools are main- 
tained entirely by the missionary 
societies. 

Industrial instruction is given in 
most schools and this instruction is 


abandoned so far as high schools are 
concerned doubtless will bring out 
much debate of the matter on the 
part. of educators and others through- 
out the country. Discussing the mat- 
ter, Professor Hallman said: “The 
future of the high school is the central 
thought in the advantages of an edu- 
cation, and I desire to state that, 
after years of experience, I am con- 
vinced that the vear-round high schoo! 
should be established.” 


The state teachers’ college, Santa 
Barbara, California, has opened for 
its first year’s activity, under its new 
status. It is prepared to enter upon 
an enlarged scope of educational 
work, which includes a two-year gen- 
eral professional course, a two-year 
junior college course, and five special 
lines based on the completion in two 
years of either of the above two 
courses, viz., industrial arts, and vo- 
cational training; home economics; 
art; music; ’all leading to special 
certification for secondary educationa! 
work: The junior college, formerly 
housed in the high schol, will offer 
fuH. courses in commerce and engi- 
neering in addition to the regular 
junior college work in arts and letters. 
Special work has heen arranged for 
students wishing to major.in art or 
home economics. This institution was 
formerly a state normal school. 


The Massachusetts state division of 
university extension is repeating the 
course in oral story-telling this year 
to meet the present demand made by 
Greater Boston people for instruction 
in methods of story-telling. There 
will be a practical application of story- 
telling covering the subject both as a 
means of entertainment and as an 
educational medium. Actual practice 
in telling stories will be given, in 
addition to the lectures. Typical 
stories having an interest for children 
will be discussed. The course is de- 
‘signed especially for those who are 
concerned with child education, either 
in the classroom or in the home. 
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.|cared comparatively 


ws 
, pees oat Xenophon; a great part 


Demosthenes, Aischines, and 
luysias; Theocritus; Anacreon; part 
of the Anthology; a little of Diony- 
sius; several books of Polybius; and 


» “tj lastly Aristotle's Rhetoric, . . . Dur- 
~ epn-/ ing the same years I learnt elementary 


geometry and algebra thoroughly, the 
differential calculus, and other por- 


ms|tions of the higher mathematics far 


“As for my private reading, I can 


History continued to be my strongest 
predilection, and most of all ancient 
history. Mitford's Greece I read con- 
tinually; my father had put me on my 
guard against the Tory prejudices of 
this .writer, and his perversions of 
facts for the whitewashing of despots, 
and the blackening of popular in- 
stitutions. These points he discoursed 

exemplifying them from the Greek 

tors and historians, with such ef- 
fect that in reading Mitford my sym- 
Ppathies were always on the contrary 
side to those of the author, and I 
could, to some extent, have argued 
the point against him: yet this did 
not diminish the ever new pleasure 
with which I read the book. Roman 
history, both in my old favorite Hooke, 
and in Ferguson, continued to delight 


jme. A book which, in spite of, what 


is called the dryness*of its style, I 
took great. pleasure in, was the 
Ancient Universal History, through 
the incessant reading of which, I had 
my head full of historical details con- 
cerning the obscurest ancient people, 
while about modern history, except 
detached passages, such as the Dutch 
War of Independence, I knew and 
little. A_ vol- 
untary exercise, to which throughout 
my boyhood I was much addicted, was 
what I called writing histories.” 


My Business, Sirs? 
. [Paris] : 

I often go and work in the Nationa) 
Library; not in the big hall but in that 
reserved for literary men who have 
a claim, and are provided with a ticket, 
to use it. I never enter it without a 
gentile thrill in which respect is min- 
gled with satisfied vanity. Fon not 
everyone who chooses can walk ihn. I 
must pass before the office of the por- 


‘| ter, who retains my umbrelia,~before 


I make my way to the solemn beadie 
who sits just inside the doorway—a 
double precaution, attesting the maj- 
esty of the place. The beadle knows 
me. He no longer demands my ticket. 
To be sure, I am not yet one of those 
old acquaintances on whom he smiles: 
but I am no longer reckoned among 
those novices whose passport he ex- 
acts. An inclination of his head makes 
me free of the temple, and «ays as 


albeit a trifle young. Walk in, sir.” 

And in I walk, and admire on each 
occasion the vast proportions of the 
interior, the severe decoration of the 
walls, traced with broad foliated pat- 
tern and wainscoted with books of 
reference as high as hand can reach; 
the dread tribunal of librarians and 
keepers in session down yonder, on a 
kind of judgment seat, at the end of 
the avenue whose carpet deadens all 
footsteps; and behind again, that holy 
of holies where work the doubly priv- 
ileged—the men, I agine, who are 
members of two or three Academies. 
To right and left of this avenue are 
rows of tables and arm-chairs, where 
scatters, as caprice has chosen and 
habit consecrated, the learned popu- 
lation of the library. Men form the 
large majority. ... Here and there, 
at haphazard, you may. find a few 
women among these men. George 
Sand used to come here. I don’t 
know the names of these successors 
of hers, nor their business; I have 
merely observed that they dress in 
sober colors, and that each carries a 
number of shawls and a thick veil.... 

Several of these learned folk lift 
their heads as I pass, and follow me 
with the dulled eye of the student, 
an eye still occupied with the written 
thought and inattentive to what it 
looks on. Then, suddenly, remorse 
seizes them for their distraction, they 
are annoyed with me, a gloomy im- 
patience kindles in their look, and 
each plunges anew into his dpen vol- 
ume. But I have had time to guess 
their secret ejaculations: “I am 
studying the Origin of Trade Guilds!” 
“I, the Reign of Louis The Twelfth!” 
“T, the Latin Dialects!” “I, the Ctvil 
Status of Women Under Tiberias!” 
“I am elaborating a new translation 
of Horace!” ...And each of them 
seems to add, “But what is thy busi- 
ness here, stripling? What canst 
thou write at thy age? Why troublest 
thou the peace of these hallowed pre- 
cincts?” My business, sirs? Alas! 
it is the thesis for my doctor's de- 
gree. My uncle and venerated zgutar- 
dian, M. Brutus Mouillard, solicitor of 
Bourges, is urging me to finish it, de- 
mands my return to the country, grows 
impatient over the slow toil of com- 
position. “Have done with theories,” 
he writes, “and get on to business! If 
you must strive for this degree, well 
and good; but what possessed you to 
choose such a subject?—“A Blot of 
Ink,” by René Bazin (tr. by Q. and 
Paul M. Francke). 


The Russet Woodland 


Like sudden fire above the grassy 
reaches 
The orange splendor of autumnal 


es 

With level-curving boughs like flames 
blown forward: 

And up the rising slopes, as waves run 
shoreward, ; 

The russet woodland climbing clefts 
and valleys. 

Rooks wheel, and there a straggling 
patch of cover 

Among bare thorns and hazel-bushes 
rallies 

A flock of misty birches freckled over 

With little amber leaves. Here, weod- 
encrusted, 


| A willow-circled water richly glasses 


Gold-dropping boughs: a group of 
elms gold-dusted 
| Mufiies Ss: farm... 


a —Martin Armstrong. 


only speak of what I remember.’ 


Completeness 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 

FTER quoting from Genesis ii 1, 

“Thus the hcavens and the earth 
were finished, and all the host of 
them,” Mrs. Eddy writes on page 519 
of “Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures,’ “Thus the ideas. of 
God in universal being are compiete 
and forever expressed, for Science re- 
veals infinity and the fatherhood and 
motherhood of Love.” Now, the hu- 
man mind finds it dificult to grasp 
such a statement, becausé, as Bacon 
once said, “There is no small differ- 
‘ence between the idols of the human 
mind and the 
Mind.” The former, -being unaccus-: 
tomed to completeness in its idols, is 
Hipcredulous of completeness at all. 
From a material standpoint, man and 
the universe are alike subject to ac- 
cidents, discord, and even to eventual 
extinction. As a general thing, how- 
ever, even the man who believes the 
worst of himself and of the world 
still finds himself capable of imagin- 
ing, and so hoping for, a better state. 
The success of such a hope depends 
upon the measure of his understand- 
ing that complete harmony must be 
sought in Spirit, not in matter. 

For the last phrase, in Spirit, net 
in matter, it is a little confusing to 
substitute the orthodox expression “in 
heaven, not on earth,” because people 
have come to look'upon heaven as a 
place where good people go when 
they die. The situation stands thus: 
the materialist who seeks complete 
harmony in matter believes that he 
may have it here and now, but only 
while he lives on earth; his op- 
ponent who seeks complete §har- 
mony in heaven believes that he may 
not have it here and now, but that 
when eventually gained it will be per- 
manent. | 

-The truth is that complete harmony 
is attainable here and now, and that 


man-shere can be no self-seeking and 


ideas of the divine |" 


when attained it is eternal; but it can | 
never be attained at all in matter. | 
This is because it is learned in Chris- | 


tian Science that Spirit, God, is pres- 
ent here and now, as in the past and | 
in the future; that the universe of | 
Spirit’s creating, and spiritual map, | 
are likewise here and now; and are in | 
fact the only universe, and the only | 
man, known to God aad so possessing | 


plainly as words, “You are one of us, | 


ino vanity; in his love for his fellow! 


'real existence. This is the creation 
| described in the first chapter of Gen- | 
| esis and summarized in the first verse | 
of the second chapter quoted above, | 
and it is the ideas whose origin is 
therein explained which Mrs. Eddy de- 
scribes as “complete and forever ex- 
pressed.” 

The eternal completeness of God’s 
creation appears, then, with the rev- 
elation of “the fatherhood and moth- 
erhood of Love.” Elsewhere in Sci- 
ence and Health, on page 57, Mrs. 
Eddy has written that “Union of the 
masculine and feminine qualities con- 
stitutes completeness.” In calling God 
the Father-Mother God, Christian Sci- 
ence expresses clearly the complete- 
ness of divine Love. Misunderstand- 
ing the nature of Deity causes fear, 
not that fear of the Lord interpreted 
as hating evil, and acknowledging His 
loving power seen in evil’s destruc- 
tion, but actual dread of what a mys- 
terious, but terrible and- capricious 
power may do to men. The perfect 
love which casts out such fear is made 
more simple by emphasizing the com- 
pieteness of the Father-Mother Love 
or divine Principle. Similarly, to 


cease fearing and begin loving man- 
kind it is necessary to realize that 
the real man, who as the idea of God 
expresses completeness, possesses all 
food qualities which the human mind 
seeks to designate as either masculine 
or feminine. 

Reason coincides with revelation in 
proving that God’s creation could 
rever be less than complete. All argu- 
ments to the contrary rest not on 
Truth, but on the human sense of im- 
perfection as a necessity. There was, 
for example, once an artist the excel- 
lency of whose work gained for him 
the title “the faultless painter.” Be- 
ing human, his work of course had 
flaws. ‘Suppose, however, this artist 
tc have had at his command the in- 
finite resources of infinite Spirit, in- 
finite Mind, infinite Love. infinite 
Truth; would not his work then have 
been perfect indeed? Assuredly, for 
flaws can only come from a lack of 
Truth, or of Mind, or of Love; through 
dealing with matter, not Spirit. It 
must be apparent that the creator of 
man and the universe, who is Himself 
defined as infinite Spirit, Mind, Life, 
Truth, and Love, could do no less 
than make all that He made perfect 
and complete. To praise God’s good- 
ness while denying the perfection of 
His creation is to offer to infinite Mind 
a flattery no more sincere than that 
hestowed upon Andrea del Sarto. 

Alike to the man who seeks com- 
plete harmony where it is not, in mat- 


‘the low, flat lands of the “fen coun- 


ter, as to the man who would postpone 
it to another phase of existence, 
comes the message of Christian 6ci- 
ence that complete harmony is man’s 
only birthright, a heritage which 
needs only to be rightly claimed here 
and now. To every hyman problem 
there is not only a solution, there is a 
complete solution. Every necessity of 
man’s existence—understanding, right 
activity, brotherly love—is not only 
supplied, it is completely supplied. 
In the real man’s thought there are 
no barriers of doubt and no insoluble 
problems; in his continued activity 
there can be manifested no futility and 


no disappointment. Man lives as the 
complete and perfect expression of di- 
vine Pyinciple; wherever any other 
expression seems to be, the reglity still 


watt, and it ‘ud cost ye all o’ two an’ 


is. Understanding this, a man learns 


' 


that he really lives only when_re- |shawl-strap. 


sax, an’ mebbe three shillings.” 
Evidently, such reckless extrava- 
gance was not countenanced in Ha- 
worth, We bade him gather up our 
belongings and lead the way. Two, 


portmanteaus, two handbags, and a 


ee ee ee re ee ee 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


“The Trout Pool,” from the painting by Worthington Whitiredge 


He wrestled with the | 


flecting Principle, and the desire for | five pieces for a while in a vain at- | 


counterfeit living in matter vanishes. |tempt to handle them all, then regret- | 
As Mrs. Eddy writes. (‘‘Poems,” p. 12): | fully called a small boy to his aid, and | 


the procession started. 
“Thus Truth engrounds me on the | 


rock, 
Upon Life’s shore, 
’"Gainst which the winds and waves 
can shock, 
Oh, nevermore!” 


The submission of imperfection to 
perfection, of matter to Spirit, marks 
the coming of the Christ to each in- 
dividual consciousness, and in this 
way alone man finds completeness. 
In his Epistle to the Colossians, Paul 
writes: “As ye have therefore re- 
ceived Christ Jesus the Lord, so waik 
ye in him: ... And ye are complete 
in him, which is the head of all prin- 


cipality and power.” 


The Haworth of the 


Brontés 


We looked for bleakness and barren- 
ness as we approached the region of 
the moors. Instead of this, the coun- 
try had been growing fresher, greener, 
and more picturesquely beautiful ever 
since we left Bradford; and the roll- 
ing hills made our hearts bound after 


try” and Lincolnshire. When the train 
stopped at Haworth, and we stepped 
out upon the uncovered platform, we 
could not believe our eyes. Haworth? 
Was this Haworth,—the Haworth of 
Charlotte Bronté? Impossible! Be- 
fore us, in the narrow valley through 
which the railway ran, lay a spick 
and span new village, with tall, smok- 
ing factory chimneys dominating over 
the long rows of tenement-houses,— 
houses which were gradually creeping 
up the higher ground beyond. But 
where were the church and the par- 


‘points of compass, but I- fancied _it 


sonage and Black Bull Inn? 

The guard hurriedly deposited our! 
luggage upon the platform, and the'| 
train swept on. Not a porter was in /| 
sight, not a cab, nor a “four-wheeler.” | 
But, presently, a young fellow, wear- 
ing a gold-banded cap, came to our 
deliverance. Haworth, old Haworth, 
that is, was on the other side of the 
station, quite out of reach of our 
present point of vision, Forthwith, 
he piloted us across; and towering 
above us was the goal of our desires. 

But how were we to get there? Up 
the steep height that seemed almost 
perpendicular climbed a narrow lane 
bordered on each side by a low stone 
wall. Our new friend eyes us from 
under his visor. “It’s not so very far,” 


he suid, “but it’s steep. Ye can walk, 
and I'll carry the luggage.” 

“But where are your carriages?” I | 
cried in dismay. “Are there none | 
here?” : 

He shook his head. “Well, they) 
doesn’t often coom to the train,” he | 
drawled dubiously. “Ye'd have a long 


} 


It was very much like trying to | 
walk up the side of a house, provided | 
the house had an uneven surface, and | 
was well set with cobblestones. At | 
length I stopped. Still far above us | 
loomed the gray church tower, and I | 
knew the Black Bull Inn was next | 
door to it “It'll be easier after a bit,” | 
said our guide; consolingly. “But them | 
as built this town in the first place | 
built. it the wrong way altogether. I ' 
hever could see the reason o’ it.” | 

Saint Katherine and I sat down on | 
2 conveniently broad stone in the tow | 
wall, to laugl as well as to rest, and | 
our escort followed our example as he | 
wiped his flushed face. 

“Did you know the Brontés?” I | 
asked as we. sat there. 

“No. ... I'm from Derbyshire. But 
I wor thinking it wor for them yo 
COGG.. sé 

“You are right,” I answered. “But 
we are told that we cannot see the | 
parsonage. How is that? Do you | 
know ?” 

“I knows little about that,” he said 
with some hesitation. “But I knows 
him very well. I sings in the choir.”,| 
And he blushed under his tan, as he 
beamed all over. Evidently, it was a 
great thing to sing in the choir. 

Up we went, higher and higher. The 
new town lay at our feet: the old one 
was still above us, with the moors 
stretching far beyond. ... 

But at length we turned into a sort, 
of paved court, or winding way, |! 
broader than the lane, and came out | 
at a right angle upon a street paved | 
with rough flags and _ cobble-stones, 
and hardly wider than a wide garden 
path. I had completely lost the 


was east and west. It was as steep 
as the ascent we had made in the 
other direction, and was built up as 
closely as a city block, the queer, 
irregular houses of varying heights, 
but mostly tall for the width, or 
rather for the, narrowness of the 
street, looking as if they had been 
pressed together, and had thus 
crowded each gther out of shape. A 
heavily loaded cart was toiling up the. 
hill, drawn by four clumsy-footed 
horses, with high, odd@y-shaped col- 
lars, all harnessed tandem. And for 
a good reason. There was not space 
enough to drive them abreast. 
“This is what we call the main 
street,” our guide announced proudly, 
with an inclusive wave of the hand. 
We looked up and down: at our left, 
the long, narrow, steep descent; at 
our right, and but a little way off, the 
street made a sharp curve, and ended 
in a small, irregular plateau, which 
is probably in English fashion called 
the market-place. Just at this curve 
stood the Black Bull Inn, in the very 
shadow of the church... . it was the 


best in the place; and who would have | 


gone elsewhere, even if it had not 


“ 


? 

been? So, after paying our young 
choir-singer two shillings, which he 
had certainly earned, and congratu- 
lating ourselves on having saved all of 
one shilling by walking, we proceeded 
to investigate——Julia C. R. Dorr in 
“The Flower of England’s Face.|’ 
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Whittredge, a 
Pioneer 


Cf Worthington Whittredge, a 


. 


painter of the earliest group of land- 
scape artists in the United States, and | 
whose contemporaries were Church, | 
Durand, Bierstadt. Moran, Cole, and 
Kensett, an anonymous writer in a | 
brief summary of Whittredge’s work, | 
says: “Mr. Whittredge was one of. 
the men who really saw the American | 
landscape: he was a close student, an | 
out-of-door painter, with a special lik- | 
ing for river banks, patches of shrubs, | 
places of shadow in the deep woods, | 
stretches of plain with cattle graz- 
ing, pale grasses. There was little in| 
the American landscape with which he | 
was not familiar and which he had not | 
lovingly transcribed. His charming | 
‘Sunlight and Shadow,’ in the Cor-| 
coran Gallery at Washington, is an) 
example of his accuracy of vision, his | 
feeling for open places in the woods | 
bathed in light. Several years ago | 
Mr. Frank Mather said of this land- | 
scape that ‘as an account of a Cat-| 
skill brook it is letter-perfect. So 
easy sandstone ledges lie up in nature, 
so dark water slips over, and trees 
overhang them; so the sun strikes | 
fitfully through unperceived rifts in 
the leaf canopy. 

“The pioneer painters, of whom MTr. | 
Whittredge was one, felt as if they | 
had a new world to reveal, and their ; 
mission was to representeit. They did 
this with entire truthfulness, with | 
feeling for its. coler and its modula- | 
tions in light and shade. The poetic | 
feeling came later; it was theirs to’ 
make the people see.” | 


; 
} 


Beauty Breaks in 
Everywhere 


In every landscape the point of 
astonishment is’ the meeting of the; 
sky and the earth, and that is seen) 
from the first hillock as well as from | 
the top of the Alleghanies. The stars 
at night stoop down over the brownest, | 
homeliést common with all the) 
magnificence which they shed on | 
the Campagna, or on the marble 
deserts of Egypt. The uprolled clouds 
and the colors of morning and evening 
will transfigure maples and alders. 
The difference between landscape and 
landscape is small, but there is great 
difference in the beholders. There is 
nothing so wonderful in any particular 
landscape as the necessity of being 
beautiful under whick every landscape 
lies. Nature cannot be surprised in 
undress. Beauty breaks in every-| 
where-—Eaperson. : 


! 


All Times to Him Were Orie! 


He had no times of study, and no 
place; 

All places and all times to him were 

ONG <3 

—Philip James Bailey. . 
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Walking in the: 
Dolomites 


But really, what do flowers matter 
in this country? Every walk and 
every stroll is so delightful and re- 
warding that it would be all pure 
profit even if one saw nothing 
more horticulturally stimulating than 
Groundsel by the way. It is only be- 
cause I have grown greedy that I can 
even pretend to sniff at those many 
hours I spent on Monte Piano. There 
were other tourists at the. Hut, and | 
by no means wished them away; so 
that I remember how I returned, too, 
down an awesome gully full of Po- 
tentilla and Saxifrage ... and-went 
to sleep under a tree, and altogether 
had a perfectly arcadian day. An- 
other I had on the Col de Varda, 
which is the jutting shoulder of crag 
which stands out from the Cadinen- 
spitze immediately above the hotel. 
Here, again there is nothing of any 
very great interest, but the path goes 
delightfully up among Gentians and 


.| Daphne and great white Butterwort,. 


until at last it emerges upon the high, 
bare rock where Rhodothamnus is in 
sheets of pink, and the Potentilla in 
sheets of rose and silver, and tha small 
Saxifrages sitting among the white 
stones in tight little domes of grey. 
After this one scrambles about among 
broken. cliffs, with full prospect over 
Marmolata, Antelao, and Cristallo; 
and so down again to the hotel in time 
for lunch. 

But even more to my heart is that 
fiercer zigzag on the opposite side of 
the valley, which takes one up to the 
Poena ridge in an hour or so. On 
its crest there are just the same usual 
rock-plants that you find on the Col de 
Varda, with “Phyteuma comosum’” 
totally ungettable in some of the 
precipices, and the Keltic Valerian, titeg” 
true Spikenard, here and there amid 
the stone-tumbles, perfuming the. wide 
air with its dowdy little sprays of 
blossom. But the charm of this ridge 
lies in its view. When you reach the 
crest and see over, you find yourself 
on a sort of double and treble little 
fin-range of white rocks, and hollows 
in between them filled with scented 
bushes. Among these you can lie 
your length in shelter, while the de- 
licious keenness of the wind goes 
thrilling overhead, and in your eyes 
are all the glories of the earth; in 
the south, great peaks, Sorapiss, and 
further wonders far away across the 
Ampezzo Valley, and needle-like spurs 
standing out from Popena himself a 
little farther on; and in the north the 
creamy glistening snowfields of the 
Brenner, shining above the levels of 
Monte Piano. And over the edge you 
look down immediately into the gaunt 
upper valley of the ‘Popena, from its 
source in the huge desolation of the 
mountain whose naked bulk towers so 
close above—‘“The Dolomites,” Rezi- 
nald Farrar. 
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i. Reign of the Black Hundred 


but steadily, the slack of the rope 
| to foc ng a Russia. It is-as difficult as 


- accurate information, for the simple reason. 


et rt, ng ry ee 

op tegretoey uri are w 

D tehat they are intended to see, whilst those 
btained entrance in other ways are prevented 


g to tell the story of what they have ob- - 


asionally, however, thé carefully taken 

is fail to act, and some of the truth comes out. 

jen, for instance, saw much more, than she 

i dd to See, when she went to Moscow with the 
“$7 are There are others, not many, 
ill a ae, who have seen what is occurring very 
er and very much more fully than ever Mrs. 

, but from the narratives of such observers, 


: es ‘a . fly only given out with great reserve, ° 
ossible to see the “Black Hundred” enthroned as it 


in the days of the Tzar. 


of telling the truth too exactly is extreme. | encountered. On the one hand, a sense of injustice 


was always well informed, and today 
it in its power, as it never had before, to take 
stance on those within its grasp for any indiscretions 
yn ay aave been guilty of to those who have sucteeded 
escaping — the spider’s parlor. When the revolu- 
came there were a large body of Danes engaged in 
sees ter the dairies of Siberia. For three years the 
overnment sought vainly to obtain the freedom 
pin When at last this was given, a certain 


were retained, with the grim intima~ 
tif the released men talked too much it would go. 


: wit h those who had been compulsorily left behind. 
re of all these safeguards, however, murder, as 


, will out, and certainly there is much murder ) 


ssia to be accounted for. Thestruth of the matter 
al at he ae control of the Russian Empire has slipped out 
of its ministers into that of the terrorists. 
Prords, the machine, as is so often the case, has 
wll it of the control of the machimsts. Lenitre, 
Tchitcherin, still run their respective depart- 
ts, run them because the machine permits, 
machine is the Black Hundred come to life again. 
tzars could no more stop the.crimes of the Black 
Erfien could their ministers. When a-minister 
ie way, he was promptly put out of the way, as 
ypin in Kiev, and Plehve in Petrograd:. The 
n has been thoroughly learned by Lenine and his 
, and they do not get in the way of the machine. 
» the machine, like a juggernaut car, rolls up 
1 the land, devouring as it goes. But every week 
og less to devour, other than human beings, so that 
2 the Red Army goes short ‘of its rations, and 
as ‘themselves perpetually what the next twenty- 
irs will bring, and if the day of the great migra- 
the ministers must cross the border for safety, 

y at hand. 
tunately, meanwhile, nearly every vestige of 
ian culture has been deliberately obliterated, with 
result that the only material left with which to 
_ when the day of rebuilding comes, will be found 
the rat ss of the refugees. Under the present régime, 
w anything has been a crime, with the result that 
} remnant of the priests of the Greek Church repre- 
its about all there is left of education in the country. 
oe Pacific to.the Black Sea the story is precisely 
(Se Moscow itself is just a fortress surrounded 
en lection of bogus republics, such as that of Siberia, 
e fate i is in the hands of a lawyer from Chicago, by 
‘of Krasno Chekoff, and an anarchist once known 
h sides of the St. Lawrence as Bill Shatoff. What, 
e, all these new tzars are playing for is that 
¢ and —e should pul] up the flood-gates of 
omr , and allow the tide of manufactures to 
rot For this end the fiction of the working- 


n's state is being kept up. But the workingman who ° 


rs tl spider’s parlor, ‘with this fiction dazzling him, 
‘finds out that he might as well have passed 
ah ‘the gates which bear the inscription, ‘All, hope 
indon ye who enter here.” A month or so ago there 
n Central Russia a truckload of members of the In- 
Workers of the World, visionaries rather than 
who had crossed the frontier to find the 

, and instead found that they had entered 


on NK 1 yet no sane man would prophesy what the end of 
“St will be. The few who have witnessed them, 


aped to tell the tale, will tell you they would rather 


their observations than indulge in prophe¢y. 
| was always a country of mystery, and never more 
n today. The Black Hundred have not forgotten 
to close the gates of the frontier stations, and those 
fered Russia in the olden times, under the protec- 
f many passports, can imagine what it is like today, 
absolutely irresponsible foreign minister seated in 
e jair of the Ignatieffs and Lamsdorfs of the’ past. 
t even the tall men who strayed or were kidnaped into 
in the days of F rederick W illiam, were harder 
ad than the visitor who has today incautiously 
‘more than it is desired for him to know beyond 
ian border. 
or later, however, in spite of all this, Russia 
s to be rebuilt. The safety no less than the 
ty of the world demands this. An enormous em- 
fe cannot~be permitted permanently to become waste 
ritory y, even if such a thing were possible. When that 
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1es, it is to the refugees that the appeal will have 
ide. They and they only understand the people 
s conditions. For the real tragedy of Russia is 
8 this, that its intelligence has been starved and 
out. Today the professors of the universities, 
ng @ precarious: livelihood which gives them little 
an a bare existence, admit that worse than any 
al starvation i is their intellectual starvation. The 


‘the war: 


last tour years have bien to them a mental blank, with 
the result ‘that they are no longer fitted to take the 
opportunity of leading in the rebuilding, even if the 
opportunity should come to them. Therefore, it is the 
refugee to whom this task must fall. The refugee assisted 
by the alien. 


Rational Railroading Needed 


No sucw thing as a general railroad strike should 
be possible in a country like the United States. Any 
supposed necessity for action of that sort can never 
be real, it must grow out of a-disposition, somewhere, to 
resort to the methods of force, whereas all that is 
requisite is a sincere disposition on all sides to. work out 
the solution through the application of. reason and jus- 
‘tice. If either the railroad employees or the operators 
allow their present differences over wages and conditions 
of labor to continue to a point where a strike shall be 
actually made effective and the railroad service of the 
country disrupted, they will be imposing upon the coun- 


try a burden of inconvenience and suffering such as it. 


should never be required to bear.» They.will be penal- 
izing the whole country- for the sake of a class advantage, 
and to that extent their action will be bound to be un- 
scrupulous and reprehensible, irrespective of the merits 


of their cause. 
Doubtless there may be grave’ teniptations to be 


suffered may spur the employees to persist in the purpose 
_to strike. On the other hand, some feeling that the em- 
. ployees are unreasonable may steel the operators to resist, 
until a strike shall be precipitated. Now is the time for 
- both sides to consider that a general strike means chaos, 
in which both must suffer vast losses, of a moral as well 
aS an ecanomic, and perhaps-a physical, nature. Now is 
_thetime to remember, also, that after ai! the disorder, and 
the suffering, and the losses, it will be only through the 
methods of reason and justice that some agreement can 

at last be. reached. There must be a eee see agree- 


“ment eventually : why not now? 


Neither the operators nor the employees can hope for 


the clear indorsement of popular opinion in allowing the 


proposed strike to become actual. Whatever popular 
sympathy there may be for either side is sure to be 
modified by a feeling that neither side can present a 
clean bill. Both’are in.a measure to blame for what- 
ever points.of difference are now goading them on 
toward a break. There is a feeling abroad that the rail- 
road managements have been making the most of the 
rehabilitative legislation that was passed in their favor 
after .the armistice; likewise that their disposition to 
maintain freight and passenger rates at the highest level 
ever known in the country, with the accompaniment of a 
restricted service, is calculated to further the interests of 
railroad manipulators and investors rather than those of 
the great body of consumers who find railroad charges 
a great factor in keeping up their cost of living. That 
railroad rates are still kept at their maximum, while the 
general trend of prices is,downward, undoubtedly fosters 
a popula~ prejudice against those who control the rail- 
roads, which is not lessened by the knowledge that rail- 
road wages have already been somewhat reduced since 
Operators can hardly expect public support 
for any uncompromising attitude on their part until they 
can give far greater assurance than they are now giving 
that their present methods represent a‘sincere striving for 
economy and efficiency in railroading, and that their 
effort is directed as painstakingly toward public service 
as it is toward profitable financing. 

On the other hand, the railroad brotherhoods and va- 
rious organizations of the employees are held responsible 
for many rules and restrictions that have vastly increased 
the cost of railroad labor at the same time that they have 
tended to impajr its normal efficiency. There are shop 
rules and overtime exactions that have resulted in all 
sorts of extravagance and waste, whereby skilled workers 
gravitate to positions wherein they spend themselves on 
work that makes no dfaft upon their special proficiency, 
while men experienced in the operation of trains are en- 
abled to draw overtime pay for doing absolutely nothing. 
While this system of rules and restrictions has been built 


up by the pressure of the labor organizations, primarily ' 


for their protection against unjust working conditions, 
there is a glaring injustice in many of the rules 
themselves. They make an unfair’ imposition upon the 
operators, and they permit and even foster an unfair 
discrimination amongst the workers themselves with 
respect to the conditions under which work is performed. 
Under this system, favored individuals are receiving 
extraordinarily high pay for relatively easy work, but 
their cases are not sufficiently representative to serve as a 
basis for determining whether or not a general reduction 
of wages is warranted. It is these exceptional cases that 
have been most frequently cited in published references 
to the pay of railroad employees; yet, of course, a fairer 
idea of the matter is to be gained from the pay received 
by those employees who perform the regular eight hours 
of service in a day of ten hours, without any extra pay 
for overtime or excess mileage. Conductors and train- 
men whose runs happen to be so arranged that they are 
receiving, in regular pay and excess allowances, from 
$50 to $75 a week might endure the proposed cut in 
wages without flinching; yet it must be admitted that 
these are in a considerably more favorable position than 
those who are performing merely the regular day’s 
_ service, and are receiving for. it, if conductors, some- 
~ thing like $38 in a six-day week; if trainmen $27, o 
if brakemen on some night freight $30. 
When all these things are considered, the futility of 
a strike becomes opvious. What is needed is a general 
aati of the rules, agreements, and methods that 
have been heaped upon the. business of practical raii- 
roading until the relations and activities of both operators 
and employees are buried under a mass of artificialities. 
All hands need, above everything, to join forces to dig 
themselves out, and find some way of getting back to the 
old-time simplicity and sincerity. Undoubtedly there are 
large contingents on hoth sides of the controversy who 
would welcome an effort in this direction, but they will 
need to make their counsels prevail over the radical ele- 
ment that may be taking advantage or the present situa- 


tion to further plans for a social is irrespective of 
the nathre of the occasion. Probably neither the oper- 
ators nor the employees can find a better guide for their 
procedure inthe days that must pass between now and 
October 30 than the sincere purpose to safeguard the 
public interest. Each appears to recognize that public 
support is requisite, in some degree, for its success. To 
gain this support, the public interest must be safeguarded. 
And the interest of the public would seem to demand a 
reduction in freight rates and such a readjustment of 
wages as would eliminate waste and do away with pre- 
miums on idleness and inefficiency. 


Peace Ratified, at Last 


THERE can be hardly any other feeling in the United 
States over the Senate’s ratification of the treaties of 
peace with Germany, Austria, and Hungary than one of 
relief. The long persistence of the state of war has 
driven out other feelings. For war is no fosterer of 
comfort and convenience, any more than it is of happi- 
ness and cordiality, in the relations of one country with 
its fellows, and its cruelties and annoyances are not by 
any means obviated when the state of war becomes 
technical rather than actual. All physical conflict between 
the United-States and the Central Powers of Europe 


came to an end with the armistice on November TTI, 


1918, a little more than a year and a half after the United 
States first joined in the fighting; but the technical per- 
petuation of a state of war has continued, blocking 
normal intercourse, making traveling difficult, and ham- 
pering the exchange of money and goods in trade. There 
has been enough of this sort of thing. Everybody will 
be glad to have it ended. Perhaps a too precipitate peace- 
making would have brought its own troubles, but, on the 


other hand, any, further continuance of a technical state » 
of war could hardly be expected to serve any good pur- 


pose. Hence the general relief at the Senate’s action. 
At one time during the discussions of the matter there 
was some indication of a purpose in cértain cuarters te 


‘protract further the conditions that have obtained so 


long. It came from the groups formerly supporting Mr. 
Wilson when, as President, he was standing out for the 
ratification’ of the Versailles Treaty and the League 
Covenant. For a brief interval it seemed possible that 
the same kind of delay that was suffered by that docu- 
ment at the hands of Republican factions would be sought 


‘for these new treaties by a minority of Democrats. But 


eventually it becarne clear that no such effort could mate- 
tialize, and the action of Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska, 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee at the 
time when the Versailles Treaty was before the Senate, 
in voting for the ratification of the new treaties, is some 
indication of the extent of the feeling that a present 
establishment of peace is of more importance than the 
technicalities by which it may be accomplished. By such 
action he places statesmanship ahead of partisanship and 
contributes not a little to the ending of the world’s unrest. 
Many will agree with and justify his conclusion that “the 
result of the election and the attitude of the Administra- 
tion have combined to show that the ratification of the 
Versailles Treaty was a lost cause.”’ 

However, while American ratification may now be 
recognized as impossible, the Versailles Treaty itself is 
nevertheless efficacious. That is apparent from the ex- 
tent to which the new treaties that have just obtained the 
Senate's approval align themselves with it and depend 
upon'it. Such dependence, of course, was inevitable, if 
the United States was to be placed in accord with the 
associated nations in settling with the Central Powers. 
The new treaties provide that the United States shall 
have all the rights and advantages stipulated in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Thus the United States is placed on an 
equal footing with the Allies with respect to the rights 
to be enjoyed, whilst it binds itself by the terms of the 
original treaty for determining the manner in which it 
shall avail itself of those rights, It saves to itself the 
opportunity to participate in the reparations commission 
and other commissions, but absolves itself from partici- 
pating unless it elects to do so. So far as practical effects 
are concerned, the new treaties rewrite the Versailles 
Treaty, except that they do not expressly obligate the 
United States to an observance of the League of Nations 
Covenant. 

The way now appears open for immediate resumption 
of consular and diplomatic relations. There must be a 
formal exchange of ratifications, and a proclamation by 
the President announcing the success of the negotiations; 
then things will again go on as they do in time of peace. 
One result should be a marked improvement in business. 


' Another will assuredly be an accelerated disposal of the 


mass of legislation now pending in Congress. Some 
time ago it was arranged that the taxation measures 
should be taken up and disposed of as soon as ever the 
treaties were out of the way. Thus, in a dual sense, 
the completion of the treaties gives a brighter business 
outlook, since one of the weights that has been holding 
business back has been the uncertainty as to how taxa- 
tion was to be dealt with: That uncertainty now promises 
to be soon dissipated, and if the Senate adheres to its 
program, it. will immediately thereafter take final action 
on another troublesome matter that has long been pend- 
ing. That is the anti-beer bill. Thus the-ratification of 
the treaties goes far to clear he atmosphere in more ways 
than one. 


Teaching by Mail 
One of the most remarkable and welcome of modern 
educational developments is the rapid growth of the 


system of teaching by correspondence. Thus, in a recent 
bulletin issued by the United States Bureau of Education, 
it was stated that correspondence courses are conducted by 
non-commercial institutions in at least thirty-nine states 
and in the District of Columbia, and that in all of them, 
save one, the work is carried on by state-supported insti- 
tutions. Altogether, some 100,000 students in the United 
States are said to be taking correspondence courses, either 
through state-supported or privately endowed institutions, 
and reports show that the method is rapidly gaining in 
favor. 

Such a development can occasion no surprise. The 
quick reproduction of written material, which modern 


invention has rendered possible, cheap and rapid mail 
facilities, a widely disseminated elementary education, 
combined with the comparative inexpensiveness of the 


correspondence system, have tended to render its appear- 


ancé inevitable and its rapid development certain. 

From the point of view of effectiveness, the system 
has many advantages. It is true that, in cases of diffi- 
culty, the method of gaining the aid of the teacher is a 
slow one. On the other hand, it necessitates every 
student making the effort to solve his own problems. 
The chief characteristics, indeed, of the system are “‘con- 
stant efforts by the student and constant correction by the 
teacher.” As the bulletin already referred to points out, 
the student is tested on the whole of every lesson. He 
not only recites the entire lesson, but reduces it to writing, 
so that any mistake may be detected and corrected. The 


' criticism of the instructor is also clearly written and care- 


fully explicit. No slipshod or evasive work is possible 
for student or instructor. 

Another fact which, until quite recently, was held 
to account for the effectiveness of this method of 1n- 
struction was that it was conducted entirely amongst 
adults, who, inasmuch as they entered upon the work on 
their own initiative, might reasonably be assumed to 
desire to make the most of it. A recent experiment in 
New South Wales, however, has shown clearly that 
teaching by correspondence is extraordinarily effective 
amongst children. Early in 1916, the assistant-secretary 
of education in New South Wales undertook the work of 
organizing a correspondence school for those children 
whose isolated conditions placed them practically out of 
reach of school facilities of any kind. The experiment 
began with three bush children, lessons being sent reg- 
ularly through the post. In a few months’ time, the 
number of scholars had grown to fifteen, whilst, today, 
there are 650 children receiving their education in this 
way. They range from seven to fifteen years, and the 
teaching staff numbers fourteen. There have, it appears, 
already been several instances of children who had never 
attended an ordinary school going through the primary 
course by correspondence, and ending by passing the 
qualifying examination with great credit. There have, 
indeed, been cases where scholars have passed fromm the 
A, B, C stage to the fifth class in two years. Not the 
least advantage of the system is that it calls for the 
cooperation of parents or elder brothers or sisters, thus 
very widely extending its beneficial effects. Even kinder- 
garten instruction by mail, it is interesting to note, in 
the hands of capable teachers, has proved a great success. 


Editorial Notes 


THe Health Board of Chicago is obviously com- 
posed of thinkers. It proposes to convert the city into 
a twentieth century Athens, and the whole revolution is 
to be obtained through a diet of sheep glands in the 
schools. Some, as Malvolio might say, are born clever, 
and some achieve cleverness,,but the children of Chicago 
are to have cleverness thrust down their throats. -It is 
to be hoped that they will not secrete themselves in the 
school kitchens at night, and be found, like the priests 
ot Kos, purloining the wonder-working viands. For in 
this case some may get:an unfair advantage and grow 
into Platos and Homers while their more honest play- 
fellows will have to be contented with being mere Emer- 
sons and Longfellows. Anyway, we at last begin to know 
exactly what Herbert Spencer meant when. he wrote, 
‘‘Mental power cannot be got from ill-fed brains.” It is 
a wonderful discovery, but of course it has not reached 
Chicago all-of-a- heap. As in the case of Darwin, there 
is a monkey in it, to say nothing of the goat. “Much 
has been done,” says Dr. Bruner, the new Frankenstein, 

“with the transportation of monkey and goat glands for 
reviving physical functions.” Pro-di-gi-ous? They had 
some idea of the same kind twenty centuries ago in Asia 
Minor when they prescribed the liver of a she-goat, a red 
she-goat mind you, boiled in wine, as a specific for 
impaired eyesight. As for the monkey, well, “Is man an 
ape or an angel 2” Disraeli once demanded, from his 
audience in the Sheldonian Theater, and replied imme- 
diately for, himself, “I am on the side of the angels.” 
Dr. Bruner apparently 1s on the side of the sheep. 


es a eee oe 


THE necessity of carefull teaching children to under- 
stand the words they use is emphasized by Mr. Stuart 
Weir, assistant director of Sunday schools in the London 
Diocese. He mentions a few of the paraphrases the 
children have made of familiar sounds. The words 
“goodness and mercy” were thought by one child to be 
" ‘sood Mrs. Murphy,” and “Lead us not into temptation” 
to be “lead us not into Thames station.”” In Cornwall, 
where pasties are the staple food of childhood, a little 
fellow came back from school delighted because he was 
able to sing “Green pasties are before me.” He was not 
familar with green pasties, but evidently felt they must be 
a pleasant kind of pastry because those present seemed 
happy when they sang about them. 


Tue plan for establishing satellite towns all round 
London and diverting not only population but industry to 
them is one thought of long before the mayors of London 
boroughs unfolded the scheme to Mr. Lloyd George in 
Scotland. The gain to London and industry would be 
great. The gain to the workers, as well as to the London 
suburbs, would also be great. There is something about 
a suburb that savors of excrescence. The interests of 
one class are diverted toward London, breaking up all 
social and economic unity. The mayors are not original 
in their panacea, but they have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they are backed~by a good deal of thoughtful 
opinion. 


E-NGLAND is taking Professor Leacock quite seriously. 
Working his way down from Thirsk, he shauld arrive at 
Land’s End feeling satisfied that at least E ngland has had 
an opportunity of knowing what it is to be funny. One 
knows that Mr. Hudson says there is no Cornish humor, 
by which he does not.mean there is no humor in Corn- 
wall. It will therefore be interesting to see if the 
Professor gets as far as Land's End, after havins been 
full of fun at the public schools, Rugby, Cheltenham, 
Clifton and Repton, where the sense of fun-differs largely 
in kind from that of the Belerians. 


